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Introduction of Witnesses 

Mr. Kingston. The committee will come to order. 

First of all, I want to welcome back all of the committee mem- 
bers. This will be the first of 11 hearings under the President’s fis- 
cal year ’13 budget. We look forward to each hearing. We always 
have good hearings, and certainly today’s guest is a great person 
to get it started with and a great panel to get it started with. 

Last year, after completing the action on H.R. 1, the continuing 
resolution, we quickly shifted into fiscal year ’12, the Agriculture 
Appropriations bill. We had a good subcommittee markup, and on 
the floor we spent 25 hours and had 62 amendments, but we moved 
it rather quickly. 

And, unfortunately, our Senate counterparts moved at a slower 
calendar than we did, but we were ready to go in June. And I be- 
lieve that that will be the chairman’s intent this year on all the ap- 
propriation bills, and we are looking forward to working through 
that process. 

Welcome, Secretary Tom Vilsack, Deputy Secretary Kathleen 
Merrigan, Chief Economist Joe Glauber, and Mike Young, the 
USDA’s budget director, to our first hearings. And I guess, Mr. 
Young, this will be your first of many, is that correct? 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. We will invite the Secretary back in case he is 
feeling he needs a little more love or something. We can make that 
happen, Mr. Secretary. 

The USDA’s portion of the request for this subcommittee totals 
just over $18 billion, which is a net increase when compared to fis- 
cal year ’12, but there is balance in it. And, unfortunately, of the 

( 1 ) 
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approximately $140 billion budget, $122 billion of it is mandatory 
spending, and that is something our committee does not have juris- 
diction over, something that we hope the Budget Committee and 
the authorizing committees will do something about. 

You request about $932 million in increases but also request 
$470 million in decreases. So we think that you do have some bal- 
ance to it. We are not in complete agreement with all of this, of 
course, but that is not unusual either. 

We are concerned, though, on the mandatory side there is a $5 
billion increase. So regardless of what we do in this committee, if 
we scale back and trim and have a lot of hand wringing as we did 
last year, we are still going to go to the floor with a net increase. 

So, with that, we will have to hope that some of the other com- 
mittees step up and do their part as we all try to wrestle with this 
budget and the big picture. 

Before I recognize you, Mr. Secretary, for an opening statement, 
I wanted to call on Mr. Farr, the distinguished gentleman from 
California, our ranking member. 

Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman; and thank you, 
Mr. Secretary, for being here and for Deputy Secretary Dr. 
Merrigan, also. I want to thank her for her leadership in Europe 
in getting the accords signed, and I really appreciate that. 

I think that it is nothing better than to start an appropriations 
hearing schedule this year by honoring the Department of Agri- 
culture, because this year we are honoring 150 years of service to 
this country. Many people don’t know that this Department was 
created in 1862 by President Lincoln and essentially creating 
USDA as the Department to support the growth of America and 
the westward expansion and to teach people how to get into rural 
America and how to use and survive in the wilderness. And I think 
it is very fitting that we have incredible appreciation for the work 
done. 

For a century and a half USDA has been helping rural Ameri- 
cans, and the mission today is just as important as it was then. 
Rural America is suffering. I think the Secretary one time indi- 
cated that it has been in a depression. And to recapture we are 
going to have a rural strategy in America that is modern and pro- 
gressive. 

We are also going to have to make sure that, as we have this in- 
credible ability to process all kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and get fruits and vegetables and other products from all over the 
world, that all of this is safe and that we — not only nutritious but 
safe for people to eat. 

So I look forward to these hearings. It is always tough when you 
come in with a budget that isn’t going to spend a lot of money. Con- 
gress likes to fix things that are broken, and usually if you do that 
it costs money. I think we appreciate the leadership the Secretary 
has given in looking at reorganization and looking at efficiencies 
within a big Department. I applaud him for that, those efforts. 

As we do these hearings, we will get into the minutiae, and 
maybe some of you will agree with it, some of you won’t. But I 
think you are headed in the right direction, and I appreciate that. 
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I just want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. Last year was a very 
bipartisan effort when we put together the final bill and actually 
bicameral. We worked well with the Senate, and I look forward to 
doing the same this year. Thank you for your leadership. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, thank you. And I think all the committee 
members should take a lot of pride in that our appropriation bill 
was not only one of the first ones passed in the House but one of 
the first ones to go to the President. So we did work well, and it 
was on a bipartisan basis. 

We are also joined today by the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky, Mr. Hal Rogers, Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and let me add my con- 
gratulations to you and your colleagues and partner on your bill 
last year, Mr. Farr, for doing a great job. That was a tough, tough 
atmosphere to be in, and you delivered it, and I appreciate very 
much the good work that you all did. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you for being here, along with your associ- 
ates. This bill is dear to the hearts of most of us and certainly my 
heart and the heart of my district. 

As you know, the ag appropriations bill contains several pro- 
grams that are aimed at rural Kentuckians, obviously; and I know 
from traveling around southern and eastern Kentucky that rural 
America is struggling. 

And yet, as I interact with my constituents, I don’t get the sense 
they want more government, more handouts, or more Federal man- 
dates. They want jobs, and they want investment, and they want 
Washington to simply get out of the way of creating those jobs. 
They want Washington to get out of the way. And, unfortunately, 
our country’s rising $16 trillion debt, including a record $5 trillion 
under this administration, is contributing to insecurity and uncer- 
tainty in the marketplace; and that is costing us jobs. 

Add to that a regulatory mess created by this administration. It 
is no wonder small businesses, the lifeblood and job creators in 
rural areas, are petrified and they are frozen in place. 

This committee has been on the front lines in the battle against 
out-of-control Washington spending, stopping the regulatory on- 
slaught. We work to ensure that the programs we fund are effec- 
tive and sustainable and that they support rural Americans and 
farm families. 

Last year, we succeeded in reducing discretionary spending by 
$95 billion compared to the fiscal ’10 levels. But mandatory spend- 
ing costs, which are the largest driver of our debt and are largely 
not under the purview of this committee, continue to skyrocket and 
put the future solvency of many programs in jeopardy. Some of 
these programs are run by USDA; and although that spending is 
on automatic pilot, it is our duty to this Nation to see that these 
programs do not escape tough scrutiny and oversight. 

This committee has also fought the steady stream of regulations, 
mandates, and fees that have been forced upon our farmers, our 
small businesses, and rural communities by this administration. 

While the goals of some regulations may be well intentioned, 
they seem to be implemented without regard to the burden they 
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are placing on rural communities and small towns. Our commu- 
nities are instead expected to march in lockstep, spending precious 
resources to meet Washington’s ivory tower ideals. That has got to 
stop. 

These regulations have the combined effect of dampening eco- 
nomic prospects and preventing businesses from hiring, while also 
raising the ire of many Americans who feel that Washington is out 
of touch and is not looking out for them. These past 3 years we 
have seen a disturbing trend, Mr. Secretary, and I hope we can cor- 
rect that. This morning, we look forward to hearing from both you 
and the administration’s plans for the ’13 budget as well as how 
we can work to combat this overregulation in rural communities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 

We have also been joined by the distinguished Ranking Member, 
Mr. Norman Dicks of Washin^on. 

Mr. Dicks, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Dicks. I have a very brief statement. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate your good work, you 
and your staff. I am glad you are having the hearing today, and 
we are beginning the fiscal year 2013 budget process. The agri- 
culture bill moved relatively smoothly through the House and the 
Senate last year, and I am hopeful it can do so again this year. 

Secretary Vilsack, good to see you again; and thank you for being 
here today to address the subcommittee’s questions about the budg- 
et request. As far as the budget that is before us, I think the ad- 
ministration has submitted a balanced and responsible proposal, 
and particularly I am pleased to see the commitment to fully fund 
the WIC program. 

The increase for competitive research is also welcome, and I ap- 
preciate the effort that was made to maintain the investment in 
many programs in the rural development mission area. And I can 
tell you those rural development programs, even in areas of Wash- 
ington State, everybody thinks it is all Seattle and Tacoma, but 
these rural areas really benefit from these programs. 

The funding for water and waste programs is critical to many 
smaller rural communities, many of which face a great hurdle in 
trying to maintain aging infrastructure, which I think is one of the 
most serious problems facing our country, that we have this incred- 
ible backlog. When Christine Todd Whitman was the head of ERA, 
she did a study and it was like $688 billion in wastewater treat- 
ment. Now some of that is taken care of by EPA, but the rural de- 
velopment program helps rural areas with these kinds of programs. 

I know we won’t agree on every detail, no one ever does, but I 
hope we can find sufficient common ground to move this bill for- 
ward as quickly as possible. 

And I would want to bring up one item. 

Secretary Vilsack — and I don’t expect you to respond to this — 
during last year’s markup of this bill there was a lot of discussion 
about the cost of administering the WIC program. The House re- 
port for fiscal year ’12 said: By the committee’s estimation, admin- 
istration costs of operating WIC are well above 40 percent. 

You sent us a letter in response to that report language, and you 
confirmed what we all knew, and that is the correct figure was 9 
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percent, not 40 percent. I would ask unanimous consent to include 
the Secretary’s letter to the committee to make sure that everyone 
has the accurate facts. I think this added a lot of confusion. The 
program is very well administered, and 9 percent seems reasonable 
to me. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. Dicks. 

We will now proceed — but, Mr. Secretary, before I yield to you, 
I wanted to say to the members 

Mr. Dicks. Do I get unanimous consent to put it in the record. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 
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United States Department of Agriculture 

Office of the Secretary 
Washington, D.C 20250 
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The Honorable Harold Rogers 
Chairman 

Committee on Appropriations 
U.S. House of Representatives 
H-307, The Captiol 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6015 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for your work on behalf of the Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) appropriations 
for fiscal year (FY) 2012. I appreciate the difficult decisions and choices that were before you 
and the Committee. 

As identified in the Statement of Administration Policy, the Administration has serious concerns 
with H.R. 2112; however, 1 wanted to weigh in specifically on what I perceive as misstatements 
regarding administrative costs for the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, 
Infants and Children (WIC). I understand that, during full committee debate and on page 43 of 
the committee report, selected data from a 2008 Brookings Institute report were referenced, 
giving the impression that administrative costs in the WIC Program are over 40 percent of 
Federal expenditures for the program. The true figure is much lower. 

Beyond simply providing assistance in the form of supplemental food benefits, WIC provides 
low-income mothers, infants, and children with other legislatively mandated non-monetary 
program benefits, including nutrition education, breastfeeding support, and other client services 
such as healthcare referrals and immunization screening, which improve birth outcomes and 
reduce the incidence of health problems for WIC participants. The Brookings Institute report 
collapses these important additional benefits under the category of administrative costs. 
However, these legislatively mandated program benefits provided to participants should not be 
classified as administrative costs. 

For reference, I asked USDA’s Food and Nutrition Service to provide me with a breakdown of 
the Federal cost of food benefits, non-monetary program benefits and administrative expenses 
for FY 2010. lam sharing this information with you to correct the record and so that you can 
share it with your colleagues. 


An Equal Opportuntfy Employer 
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Category 

Obligations 

Percentage of 
Obligations 

Supplemental Food Benefits 

$4,561,570,027 

70.44% 

Nutrition Services and Admin. (NSA): 



Additional Benefits; 



Nutrition Education 

$418,437,331 

6.46% 

Breastfeeding Support 

$149,133,594 

2.30% 

Other Client Services 

$758,015,711 

1 1 .70% 

Program Management 

$588,984,767 

9.09% 

Total Nutrition Services & Admin. (NSA) 

$1,914,571,403 

29.56% 

Total Food and NSA 

$6,476,141,430 

100.00% 


I consider the category of program management, which is 9.09 percent of total Federal 
obligations, to be the true measure of administrative costs needed to deliver the complete suite of 
benefits to WIC participants. This percentage has remained consistent over the past 5 years. 

It is my hope this will clear up any misunderstanding regarding administrative costs in WIC, and 
I look forward to working with you in the future. A similar letter is being sent to 
Congressmen Jack Kingston, Sam Farr, and Norman Dicks, 

Sincerely, 

Secretary 
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Mr. Kingston. What we will do is keep with the 5-minute rule, 
and we are going to have some votes, and so we will just do the 
best we can. But we will stick with the 5-minute rule. And if any- 
one in the room has a cell phone on, if you could please turn it off 
or silence it. 

Mr. Secretary. 


Opening Statement 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman and Representative Farr and 
members of the committee, thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to appear today and specifically thank you for changing the 
schedule of this hearing to allow me to participate in an historic 
symposium with Chinese Agriculture Minister Han, as well as Vice 
President Xi. 

Yesterday, we were proud to see the signing and approval of a 
soybean contract for CWna that will generate more than $4 billion 
of soybean sales. So we appreciate the committee’s assistance in al- 
lowing me to participate in that symposium. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the time for all involved in the appropria- 
tions process as it relates to the USDA budget has to reflect a bit 
on what we have already done in terms of trying to get our budget 
under control and allow us the time to properly manage what 
changes have already been announced, to properly implement 
changes that we anticipate will take place over the course of the 
next year or two, and to continue to allow us to help provide assist- 
ance to farmers as a result of the record income they generated last 
year, and also to allow us to continue to reduce the unemployment 
rate in rural America. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that rate was declin- 
ing at a more rapid rate than anyplace else in the country. In es- 
sence, we want to continue to build the economy that President 
Obama has talked about, which is one that is built to last. 

I think it is important as we start this hearing to review briefly 
what we have done at USDA in terms of our discretionary budget 
and the operations budget for USDA. 

We have taken steps to reduce travel, supply purchases, con- 
ferences, as well as take a look at our workforce. We have lost 
roughly 7,100 of our more experienced workers as a result of nor- 
mal attrition and an early retirement and early separation pro- 
gram with incentives that we announced. 

We have also engaged in a rather extensive process to internally 
review our operations, resulting in 379 recommendations for 
change and commitment to steps we have already taken. 

We have also announced, as you well know, 259 office closings 
and lab closings as part of a consolidation effort. 

In addition to the reductions that we have seen in our operating 
budget, we have also made an effort on the mandatory side. As you 
well know, we have seen a reduced growth in the rate of our con- 
servation programs at USDA, as well as a $4 billion savings for 
crop insurance as a result of a renegotiated standard reinsurance 
agreement. 

So we see 2012 and 2013 as years in which we will continue to 
implement these changes but not compromise our capacity to help 
grow the economy in rural America. 
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The discretionary budget that we propose is essentially a stable 
budget. Two significant increases which have already been men- 
tioned, one is that we fully fund the Special Supplemental Nutri- 
tion Assistance Program for Women, Infants, and Children — ^WIC 
program — at a participation rate of 9.1 million, as well as an in- 
crease in competitive grants for research, which we think are ex- 
traordinarily important to allow us to continue to increase agricul- 
tural productivity and the benefits that come from that. 

In addition, the mandatory budget, as the Chair indicated, does 
provide for an increase. But the primary reason for that increase, 
Mr. Chairman, is an increase in crop insurance payments, and that 
is a result of the 2008 Farm Bill, which requires us to essentially 
count twice various underwriting gains in this year. So it is some- 
what of an aberration as a result of a shift in timing. 

As a result of this budget, if you take a look at the percentage 
of the budget that is attributed to farm programs and conservation, 
it represents 22 percent of the total budget. That is up from 19 per- 
cent last year. 

For our food assistance programs, we see a reduction of 75 per- 
cent to 72 percent of the overall budget, primarily a result of a pro- 
jection of a declining number of people participating in Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program — SNAP — due to an improved 
economy. 

This budget will allow us to avoid furloughs and significant lay- 
offs, which would be very disruptive to the services that are impor- 
tant to folks in rural America. 

It is also a budget that continues our commitment to exports. We 
had a record year in exports last year. 

It is a budget that allows us to continue the expansion of domes- 
tic markets, whether it is in biofuel and biobased economy or in 
local and regional food systems. 

It is a budget that will allow us to provide credit to 29,000 farm- 
ers who are in need of ownership or operation loans, an oppor- 
tunity for us to continue a strong commitment to the safety net 
through crop insurance and the funding of disaster programs. 

This budget will allow us to have a record number of acres en- 
rolled in conservation, continue our commitment to food safety, and 
also our commitment to struggling families through the nutrition 
assistance programs. 

The Forest Service portion of this budget will allow us to promote 
fire suppression at a 10-year expense average and continue our in- 
tegrated resource effort and a collaborative landscape effort as we 
work towards 3 billion board feet of timber that will be processed. 

We are excited about the opportunity in our rural development 
programs to assist up to 45,000 additional jobs in rural America. 

We think this budget will allow for 184,000 home loans, 1,700 
community facilities, and allow us to build on the over 5,000 waste- 
water and water treatment programs that we have already funded 
the last 3 years. 

It will also provide assistance to our electric power companies, 
particularly a little flexibility in terms of allowing them to become 
more efficient and to embrace more renewable energy sources. 

Finally, this budget, as I said earlier, does make a commitment 
to research, which is extraordinarily important; and we hope that 
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during the course of the questioning we have an opportunity to am- 
plify on that. 

There are trade-offs, there are programs that are eliminated and 
reduced, but I am sure the questions will elicit a discussion of 
those items. 

So, Mr. Chairman, once again, thank you very much for the op- 
portunity to appear before you today; and I look forward to the 
questions of the committee. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement by 
Thomas VHsack 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
February 17, 2012 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this Subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss the Administration’s priorities for the Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) and provide you an overview of the President’s 2013 Budget. 1 am joined 
today by Deputy Secretary Kathleen Merrigan, Joseph Glauber, USDA’s Chief Economist, and 
Michael Young, USDA’s Budget Officer. 

When I made my first appearance before this Subcommittee, our country and the 
Department of Agriculture faced historic challenges. The economy had deteriorated 
significantly. It was a crisis that cost the United States more than eight million jobs and plunged 
the economy and the world into a crisis from which we are still fighting to recover. Three years 
later, thanks to the President’s bold actions, the economy is growing again and creating millions 
of jobs in the private sector. Over the past 22 months, the Nation’s businesses have created 
3.2 million jobs. Last year, we added the most private sector jobs since 2005. 

1 am proud to say that America’s farmers, ranchers, and producers have helped fuel the 
beginnings of the recovery. The establishment of the Department 150 years ago underscored the 
importance of agriculture and rural America to the country. What was true then remains true 
today - agriculture and rural America matter. Agriculture plays a fundamental role in our 
economy - responsible for 1 in 12 jobs. That’s not surprising, because at the time the 
Department was created, the Morrill Act established the partnership between USDA and the land 
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grant universities. Because of this partnership, these institutions have graduated 20 million 
people, people who went on to jobs that built our economy. So, when American producers earn 
record income, as they did last year, everyone benefits through the creation of more jobs and 
higher wages, whether in food processing, packaging, or farm equipment manufacturing, the 
reduction of our dependence on foreign oil supplies, or the increased availability of more 
nutritious food. 

On February 10, 2012, 1 announced another record-breaking calendar year for farm 
exports. Total agricultural exports for calendar year 2011 were a robust S 136.3 billion. We saw 
a rise in both the value and volume of U.S. agricultural exports worldwide in 201 1, as 
international sales rose $20.5 billion over the previous record set in calendar year 2010. 
Agricultural exports have supported the creation of over a million jobs. USDA has expanded 
markets for American goods abroad by working aggressively to break down barriers to trade and 
provide U.S. businesses with the resources needed to reach consumers around the world. Last 
year, we exported an all-time high of $5.4 billion worth of beef and beef products, surpassing the 
previous record by more than $1.6 billion. The volume of shipments also surpassed the 2003 
levels, the last year before a detection of bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE) disrupted 
U.S. trade. The return to pre-2003 levels marks an important milestone in USDA's steadfast 
efforts to open and expand international markets. The ratification of the trade agreements with 
South Korea, Colombia and Panama will increase U.S. farm exports by an additional 
$2.3 billion — supporting nearly 20,000 American jobs — by eliminating tariffs, removing barriers 
to trade and leveling the playing field for U.S. producers. 

Agriculture has also led the development of our bio-based economy, where what we grow 
and raise is used to make fuel, chemicals and polymers to complement our traditional production 
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of food, feed, and fiber. Resilient, hard-working rural residents provide a model for creating 
economically thriving communities, which underscores why the unemployment rate is dropping 
more quickly in rural America than anywhere else in the country. 

At USDA we have been working to fulfill President Obama’s vision for a nation where 
everyone gets a fair shot and an economy that makes, creates and innovates. We have been working 
to implement the President’s vision by laying a foundation for sustainable cconomie growth and job 
creation. USDA is at the forefront of developing the technology and tools necessary to transform 
rural America so that it can create and take advantage of new economic opportunities. 

We have generated rural wealth with our conservation and rural development programs. 
These programs help create green jobs, improve recreation and tourism, and facilitate the 
production of renewable energy. We have maintained a strong agriculture safety net through a 
system of income support, disaster mitigation, and a record number of farm loans. 

The Department has programs to help people in need by ensuring that they have access to 
a plentiful supply of safe and nutritious food. This is fundamental to the healthy development of 
every child in America and to the well-being and productivity of every family. In recent years, 
the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) has helped millions of families meet 
basic nutritional needs. The Program currently serves as a bridge to recovery for over 46 million 
Americans who are at risk of being hungry when they face challenging economic times. More 
than half of those who rely on the Program are children, elderly or the disabled, and many 
participants are newly unemployed who may have never thought they would need this assistance. 

While SNAP has increased steadily since its last low point in 2000, and sharply during 
the recent economic downturn, the rate of increase has been declining since January 2010. And 
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now, we estimate that rising employment and household income will reduce participation in 
SNAP in 2013, even as the program serves a larger share of those eligible. This is how the 
program is designed to work; participation rises during difficult economic times and falls in 
better times. Even under this period of rapid growth in participation, this Administration has 
achieved historically high accuracy rates in SNAP, saving the taxpayer billions of dollars. We 
will continue to make improvements that protect program integrity, even as Federal and State 
budgets for oversight of the Program are declining. 

We have accomplished a critical step on the road to deliver healthier, more nutritious 
food to our Nation’s schoolchildren and to help them develop healthy eating habits for life. On 
January 26, 2012, we published the final rule that refines and improves the standards for meals 
available to over 50 million school children across the country every day. The new rule 
implements provisions of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 that arc simpler and less 
burdensome than the ones they replace. The rule substantially increase offerings of faiits, 
vegetables, and whole grains; reduce saturated fat, trans fats and sodium; and set sensible calorie 
limits based on the age of children being served. Our understanding of the nutritional quality of 
food is built upon USDA science. We have seen the connection between what our kids eat and 
how well they perform in school. And we know that America's success in the 21st century is 
dependent on having the best-prepared and best-educated workforce in the world. So it is critical 
that that all children have the basic nutrition they need to learn, to grow, and to pursue their 
dreams. 

These are just a few of the ways that USDA is helping to create jobs and work towards an 
economy built to last. But it's going to take more to keep moving forward, and that's the goal of 


President Obama. 
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I share the President’s vision for investing in activities that promote economic growth, 
while reducing our deficits over the long-term. We need to cut what we can’t afford in order to 
pay for what really matters, but in a way that does not hamper growth or prevent us from helping 
businesses and American families that need assistance. At USDA we recognized, like families 
and businesses across the country, that we could not continue to operate as we did in the past and 
that we must innovate, modernize, and be better stewards of the taxpayers' dollars. 

Over the past decade, USDA has seen an increase in program complexity and demand for 
services while staffing has decreased. Therefore, for fiscal year 2012, 1 led a Department-wide 
review of operations to make USDA work better and more efficiently for the American people. 
Agency leaders took a hard look at all their operations, both in headquarters and field offices. 

The result was our Blueprint for Stronger Service. The plan idenlifies administrative 
efficiencies, office closures and targeted staffing reductions, to help us deal with reductions in 
funding, This plan will create optimal use of USDA's employees, better results for USDA 
customers, and greater efficiencies for American taxpayers. 

Under the Blueprint for Stronger Service, USDA is reducing expenditures for certain IT 
products, supplie.s, travel, printing, and other services. The Blueprint also calls upon USDA to 
strengthen its administrative services. Under this initiative, the Department identified 379 
recommendations for improving USDA’s office support and operations, which includes ways to 
streamline the provision of administrative services, such as civil rights, information technology, 
finance, human resources, homeland security, procurement, and property management. Twenty 
seven initial improvements have been identified for first-phase implementation of this project 
that will realize efficiencies through improved administrative services, such as leveraging 
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USDA’s size through strategic and volume purchases as is demonstrated by the consolidation of 
over 700 cell phone plans down to approximately 10. 

To realize further efficiencies, USDA has proposed closure of 259 domestic offices, 
facilities and labs across the country, as well as 7 foreign offices while ensuring that the vital 
services they provide are not diminished. In some cases, the offices being closed are no longer 
staffed or are staffed by one or two people; many are within 20 miles of other USDA offices. In 
other cases, technology improvements, advanced service centers, and broadband service have 
reduced the need for brick and mortar facilities. 

Last year, many agencies put hiring controls in place, followed by voluntary early 
retirement programs and targeted separation incentive programs. We have offered these 
programs on a broader basis in fiscal year 2012. Over the last 15 months, nearly 7,000 people 
have elected to take advantage of regular and early retirement opportunities. These departures 
have provided agencies the Hexibility to eliminate or restructure positions to be more relevant to 
customer needs. Many of the vacated positions will not be refilled, and many of those refilled 
will be at lower grades than before. We opted to manage change rather than implement 
reduct!ons-in-force or furloughs, which would have disrupted services that matter to the public. 

When fully implemented, these immediate actions along with other recommended 
changes will generate efficiencies valued at about $ 1 50 million annually. Further improvements 
are expected based on the realignment of the workforce. Most important, these actions will 
ensure that USDA continues to provide an optimal level of service to the American people 
within available funding levels. Ultimately, the Blueprint for Stronger Service will allow us to 
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manage change in a way that allows us to provide a high level of services despite reduced 
operating budgets. 

1 have made it a priority to transform USDA into a high-performing and diverse 
organization. Under our Cultural Transformation initiative, we are focusing on improving 
several aspects of employee culture, including leadership accountability, employee development, 
talent management, labor relations, customer focus, and diversity of the workforce. By 
strengthening management operations and engaging employees, USDA will also improve 
customer service; increase employment satisfaction; and implement strategies to enhance 
leadership, performance, diversity, and inclusion. 

This in-depth evaluation and improvement of our operations provided a finn foundation 
for us to develop the fiscal year (FY) 2013 budget. For 2013, the budget we arc proposing 
reflects the difficult choices we are making to control spending, while maintaining investments 
that are critical to long-term economic growth and job creation. 

In total, the 20 1 3 budget we are proposing before this Subcommittee is S 1 41 billion, an 
increase of $6.9 billion above the 2012 estimate. Of the increase, S6,4 billion is for mandatory 
programs, due primarily to a one-time shift in the timing of certain crop insurance costs 
mandated by the 2008 Farm Bill, The budget also increases funding for the nutrition assistance 
programs to fully fund estimated participation levels. As we continue to create jobs and grow 
the economy, fewer families will need nutrition assistance. 

For discretionary programs, our budget proposes $19.3 billion, approximately 
$478 million above the 2012 level. The majority of the increase is for the Special Supplemental 
Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC) and agricultural research. The 
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discretionary funding request refleets the Department’s continued efforts to innovate, modernize, 
and be better stewards of the taxpayers' dollars. Discretionary spending is partially offset 
through about $1 billion of proposed limits on selected mandatory programs and other 
adjustments. For 2013, further administrative efficiencies, realignment of staff, and other actions 
are proposed to reduce costs. In addition, the budget proposes to reduce or tenuinate selected 
programs and reallocate resources to fund targeted investments in priority programs and 
infrastructure to provide a foundation for sustainable economic growth. 

This budget provides the resourees we need to effectively deliver the level of service our 
customers and your constituents expect from USDA — whether it is applying for a farm 
operating loan, enrolling more acres into conservation programs, supporting business creation, 
seeking nutrition assistanee, or any of the multitude of services provided by our dedicated 
workforce. Any further reduction in funding for our back office operations would significantly 
impair our ability to deliver critical services and would imperil our efforts to manage an 
increasingly complex workload with less money and fewer workers. 

Reducing the deficit is a critical part of the President’s economic plan. The long-term 
stability of the economy depends on whether we have the will to act now. Farmers and ranchers 
know the importance of a healthy economy, which raises incomes and increases demand for their 
products. Therefore, the 2013 budget reflects the President’s Plan for Eeonomic Growth and 
Defieit Reduction. The President’s plan reduces the deficit by S32 billion over ten years by 
eliminating direct farm payments, decreasing crop insurance subsidies, and better targeting 
conservation funding to high priority areas. 
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As Congress initiates its deliberations on the reauthorization of the Farm Bill, we must 
remember that American agriculture has achieved its success today because of the policies and 
the investments that have been made over many decades. We are here because we've maintained 
a strong safety net so there is adequate financial help when times are tough and disaster strikes. 
We have supported research that has ted to a significant increase in agricultural productivity and 
promoted vibrant markets. We are also here because policies in the Farm Bill for research, 
renewable energy, and broadband arc providing rural America the tools to take advantage of new 
economic opportunities. Statutory authority for all disaster programs expired on September 30, 
2011; accordingly, USDA cannot provide assistance through these programs to producers for 
losses due to natural disasters occurring after that date. As the Farm Bill is drafted, I encourage 
Congress to provide USDA the tools and the flexibility needed to address the challenges faced 
by American producers. 

Our 2013 budget protects the farm safety net, while achieving the President’s goal for 
deficit reduction. Income support programs, including 2012 direct payments, 2013 counter- 
cyclical payments, and Average Crop Revenue Election (ACRE) payments, are expected to total 
about $4.9 billion and outlays under the Federal crop insurance program arc projected to reach 
$9.3 billion. Despite a strong farm economy, demand for USDA farm loans remains strong due, 
in part, to tighter private credit standards including higher down-payment requirements. The 
2013 budget provides nearly $4.8 billion for loans to meet the expected demand for financing. 
The requested loan levels will serve nearly 30,000 farmers. 

In order to better serve producers with faster and simpler service, the budget continues to 
fund IT modernization activities of our Farm Service Agency (FSA). This investment will 
improve the agency’s ability to deliver increasingly complex farm program benefits, securely. 
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reliably, and rapidly. Since 2003, staffing levels at FSA have declined over 30 percent, making 
investments in IT infrastructure even more important. 

One of USDA’s most important objectives is to protect our abundant natural resources. 
Over the last three years, we enrolled a record number of acres of private working lands in 
conservation programs. These programs help to preserve the soil, improve water quality, and 
promote wildlife diversity and add hundreds of millions of dollars to local economies in rural 
areas. For 2013, the budget provides approximately $6.2 billion to support approximately 
358 million acres in Farm Bill conservation programs. 

For the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS), the 2013 budget proposes 
$828 million for conservation operations. NRCS will continue efforts to leverage technical 
assistance funds through agreements with its traditional partners, such as conservation districts, 
as well as with non-profit organizations and state and local agencies. This approach of voluntary 
conservation works. That is why we are embracing locally-driven conservation programs and 
entering partnerships that focus on large landscape-scale conservation programs, such as the 
Chesapeake Bay, the Bay-Delta region in California, the Mississippi River Basin, Gulf Coast, 
and the Great Lakes. 

Our budget for 2013 contributes significantly to the economic growth goals of the White 
House Rural Council by continuing to fund programs that promote renewable energy, job 
training, infrastmeture investment, access to capital, and green jobs throughout rural America. 
Approximately $6. 1 billion in direct loans will be made available to support the transformation 
from fossil fuels to cleaner technologies. Allowing financing for environmental upgrades will 
support the continued development of a national clean energy strategy. Almost $I billion in 
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loans will be used to support rural business and entrepreneurs, whieh will put more people baek 
to work. USDA’s efforts, ineluding a regional approach to wealth and job creation, is one reason 
why the unemployment rate is dropping more quickly in rural America than anywhere else in the 
country. We are giving renewed opportunity to the nearly 50 million people who live in those 
areas who don't necessarily farm. 

Cutting edge research remains key to the United States retaining its competitive edge and 
global leadership in agricultural productivity - estimated to need to increase 70 to 100 percent by 
2050 to meet growing global demands for food. The correlation betw'een research and improved 
productivity could not be clearer. As a result of research at USDA, our land grant universities, 
and the private sector, American agriculture ranks second in productivity gains of all segments of 
the US economy since 1980. Over the past 60 years, yields per acre of major crops - corn, soy, 
wheat, and cotton - have doubled, tripled, and in some eases even quadrupled. At the same time, 
livestock production and specialty crop production have become far more efficient. These 
incredible productivity gains were achieved through a sustained investment in research. We will 
continue to support a robust research program that will ensure sustainable agricultural 
production, economic growth for growers and greater choice for consumers. The 2013 budget 
proposes funding of $325 million for the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI), an 
increase of $60,5 million, and $1.1 billion for our Agricultural Research Service (ARS). We will 
continue to focus additional research dollars in key areas, such as biofuel feedstocks, livestock 
and crop production and protection, and enhancing American agriculture’s ability to meet 
growing global demand .sustainably. 

Because we arc still in a recovering economy, USDA recognizes tbe need to support 
those in need by ensuring access to safe and nutritious food, which is essential to the healthy 
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development of every American child and to the well-being and productivity of every American 
family. The budget fully funds the expected requirements for the Department's three major 
nutrition assistance programs - WIC, the National School Lunch Program, and SNAP. 

The Department has had great success in promoting healthy eating habits and active 
lifestyles. Too many adults and children have poor diets and gain excessive weight contributing 
to poor health and increased medical costs. The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention data 
show that the prevalence of obesity among children tripled from 1970 to 2008 and it doubled 
among adults. However, data for 2009-2010 show the obesity rate for both children and adults 
has stopped increasing. Policies aimed at increasing access to more nutritious diets, promoting 
eating habits consistent with the Dietary Guidelines and encouraging healthy lifestyles are partly 
responsible for this change. 

One of the key challenges for providing healthier school meals is to modernize cafeteria 
equipment appropriately so schools can prepare attractive, wholesome meals with more whole 
grain, fruit and vegetables and less fat and saturated fat. Helping schools to upgrade the 
nutritional quality of meals served is essential. So an important part of the budget request is $35 
million to continue competitive grants to help schools purchase equipment to serve healthier 
meals as well as to expand the breakfast program. These grants will help about 10,000 schools 
across America. 

The budget not only supports domestic food assistance, but also provides $1.4 billion to 
support programs that further the Administration’s global food security objectives, including 
those supporting preschool and school feeding programs carried out under the McGovern-Dole 
International Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program, in fiscal year 2013, the 
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McGovem-Dole program is expected to benefit more than 4 million women and children. 
Through the U.S. government's leadership in global food security, we advance global stability 
and prosperity by improving the most basic of human conditions - the need that families and 
individuals have for a reliable source of quality food and sufficient resources to purchase it. 

The Obama Administration and USDA are committed to partnering with rural 
communities to increase their economic competitive by helping them provide residents access to 
quality health care services, modem library facilities and school buildings, and reliable 
emergency equipment and services. Financing totaling $2 billion, an increase of approximately 
$700 million, will provide assistance to over 1,700 rural communities. Investing in rural 
communities is essential for growth and job creation. 

Helping rural residents obtain safe and affordable housing is also a key to maintaining 
stable communities and creating jobs. The 2013 President’s budget requests a significant level 
of funding for housing programs. USDA continues to request that single family housing 
assistance be provided primarily through loan guarantees. The 201 3 budget includes funding to 
support $24 billion for guaranteed loans. USDA’s single family housing direct loan program is 
funded at $653 million, and will be targeted to teachers in rural areas, and very-low income 
recipients of mutual and self help grants. These funds will create job opportunities and make the 
dream of home ownership a reality for over 184,000 families in rural America. 

Since the founding of President’s Obama’s Food Safety Working Group in 2009, USDA 
has collaborated extensively with other Federal partners to safeguard the food supply, prevent 
foodbome illnesses and improve consumers’ knowledge about the food they eat. USDA is 
working to strengthen Federal efforts and develop strategies that emphasize a three dimensional 
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approach to prevent foodbome illness: prioritizing prevention; strengthening surveillance and 
enforcement; and improving response and recovery. Between 2000 and 2010, USDA reached a 
national goal of reducing E. coli rates by 50 percent, largely because of strengthened beef safety 
policy and enforcement. In 201 1, stricter Salmonella and Campylobacter performance standards 
were implemented to reduce these pathogens in turkeys and young chickens, which are expected 
to prevent as many as 25,000 foodbome illnesses annually. 

Despite this success, we can and must do a better job of ensuring the safety of meat and 
poultry products regulated by USDA, but we need to do it more efficiently and effectively. The 
Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) recently published a proposed regulation that will 
prevent thousands of food-bomc illnesses, streamline poultry inspections, and reduce spending 
by approximately $90 million over the first three years of implementation. We will revise 
current procedures and remove outdated regulatory requirements that do not help combat 
foodbome illness. The new procedures will use taxpayer dollars more effectively and efficiently; 
even with these program efficiencies, the budget includes approximately $ 1 billion for FSIS. 

The economic vitality and quality of life in rural America and the U.S. economy at large 
depends on a competitive, efficient, and productive agricultural system. In an era of market 
consolidation and intense competition, producers rely on fair and open access to markets and 
control over their decisions to thrive. Producers also rely on animal and plant resources being 
protected against the introduction of foreign agricultural pests and diseases. For 2013, the 
budget includes over $880 million in discretionary funding to improve agricultural market 
competitiveness and production for the overall benefit of consumers and producers. 
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We have taken a close look at the budget for the Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service and have proposed a number of program reductions and implemented identified program 
efficiencies to ensure that scarce resources are being used efficiently. The budget achieves 
savings through a variety of means. It includes decreases for activities where eradication 
campaigns have been successful, such as boll weevil, and for pests and diseases where 
management is currently more prudent than eradication, such as emerald ash borer. Savings are 
also possible in animal disease testing while still meeting international standards. Further, the 
budget achieves other savings by acknowledging the role of the producer and other cooperators 
to directly reduce certain pests and diseases, such as Johne’s disease. The budget also proposes 
modest increases to improve overall animal disease traceability and to provide protections 
against animal diseases that could impact human health. At the requested budget level, we 
estimate we will prevent and mitigate about $1.18 billion in damages as a result of selected plant 
and animal health monitoring and surveillance efforts. 

USDA's central Departmental Management provides human resource, procurement, 
infomiation technology, and financial management oversight and services to agencies. 
Departmental staff offices provide legal and economic support, communications coordination, 
and program appeal hearings for the Department’s program activities. These activities are vital 
to USDA’s success in creating opportunities for America’s farmers, ranchers, and rural 
communities. The 2012 appropriations act made deep cuts in funding for these offices. Under 
these reduced funding levels, we took prudent actions to maintain critical functions needed to 
support the agencies’ effective delivery of program operations. But further reductions in these 
areas cannot be sustained without deterioration in service. For 2013, the budget proposes 
funding to ensure that these offices maintain the staffing levels needed to provide leadership, 
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oversight, and coordination. These efforts are critical to making the Department an efficient and 
effective organization. 

Since coming to USDA, I have made it a priority to resolve all of the civil rights cases 
facing the Department which the Administration inherited. During this time, we have resolved 
large-scale class action lawsuits involving allegations of past discrimination by Black and Native 
American farmers and ranchers and provided an additional path to justice for women and 
Hispanic farmers and ranchers who allege discrimination. We have corrected past errors, learned 
from mistakes, and charted a stronger path for the future where all USDA employees treat all 
Americans with dignity and respect. The 2013 budget builds upon our progress by increasing 
funding for selected key priorities that will improve USDA’s handling of civil rights matters and 
will address claims of potential discrimination in the delivery of programs. 

In conclusion, the President is deeply committed to reducing the deficit so that the 
economy can continue to grow over the longer term. This is a responsible, balanced budget that 
continues to meet key priorities and is consistent with the President’s commitment. We will 
continue to achieve significant progress in administering more complex programs with fewer 
staff and resources by adopting reforms that will improve our programs and service to our 
customers. 


At this time, I will be glad to answer questions you may have on our budget proposals. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SOLUTIONS PROJECT 

Mr. Kingston. Of the 379 recommendations for change, you have 
listed some of them, but what I would like to know is how do those 
translate into dollars and what are some of the changes? Have they 
affected administrative functions? Has it been a problem for any- 
body? 

But I guess, more importantly, give us some examples and then 
what kinds of dollars have they saved. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We anticipate that the first round of changes 
that we have announced, combined with the consolidation of offices, 
will net about a $60 million savings. Now, that is on an annual 
basis. That is in addition to the $90 million that we have saved as 
a result of reducing expenses in travel and supplies, et cetera. That 
includes just 27 recommendations for change of the roughly 240- 
some recommendations of proposed change. The 379 number in- 
cludes 133 recommendations that basically maintains status quo. 

I will give you a couple of examples of things that we have done 
and that we are proposing to do. 

In the first 27 set of recommendations, we are taking a look at 
our vehicle maintenance and vehicle turnover. What we determined 
was that USDA was turning over its vehicles approximately every 
2 years. I have asked the question of every USDA group that I 
have talked to how frequently they change their own personal vehi- 
cle over. I have had one individual raise their hand to tell me it 
is every 2 years. 

Why are we doing something that American families are not 
doing? So we are going to extend significantly the time period for 
turnover. We think that will save resources. 

We also found during this process that we had roughly 700 cell 
phone contracts. We have reduced that to about 10; and, as a re- 
sult, we obviously have greater leverage in terms of the contracting 
for those cell phones. 

There are a whole series of things that we are proposing to do, 
but we want to make sure that we do these in the right order. We 
want to make sure that we have the employees of USDA fully en- 
gaged and fully cooperative in these efforts. 

You will likely see, for example, in the future, that we will look 
towards a unified process for fingerprinting. You may think, well, 
what is the big deal there. Well, the reality is that sometimes some 
of our agencies use the Federal Bureau of Investigation — FBI — to 
process fingerprinting. That is $35 a person. We found that if we 
use the Office of Personnel Management it is $18 a person. So we 
are obviously going to transition to the lower-cost effort. 

We are going to strengthen the foreign visitor processing and vet- 
ting to streamline that. We are taking a look at the Information 
Technology — IT — help desk to provide more assistance in terms of 
technology. So, over the course of time, you are going to see us over 
this next year incorporate many of these changes. 

It allows us to respond to the $3 billion reduction in our oper- 
ating budget that we have already experienced, and our hope is 
that it provides an opportunity for us to fit within the budget that 
this committee ultimately decides is appropriate for our operations. 
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Mr. Kingston. Secretary Merrigan, are you the one in charge of 
implementing these? 

Ms. Merrigan. No. 

Secretary ViLSACK. If I can — I am in charge. 

And the reason — we are a partnership, and the reason I say that 
is I think it is important. This is a very important point, that in 
order for this to work, people have to understand that people at the 
top of the work chart are engaged in this. 

Mr. Kingston. I think what we on the Subcommittee want to do 
is help you and embrace this. And I actually had the opportunity 
in a Defense Appropriation Committee on Walter Reed reorganiza- 
tion to bring up some of the good work that you are doing. 

But, at the same time, I want to be sure that we can track it, 
that, okay, these are the things that are being done; these are the 
things that will be done and these are the savings that are being 
realized; these are the savings that are being anticipated. So that 
we just want to help you, and sometimes we will help push with 
you. And I think we could be invaluable in that effort. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We have a process that involves taking a look 
at how to finance these changes and where the savings will be real- 
ized, and also the statutory authorities or delegation of authorities 
has to be straight in terms of who does what. 

We are going to see a consolidation of some activities in centers 
of excellence. We are going to see shared service agreements be- 
tween our various departments. So it is a little bit more com- 
plicated than most people would recognize. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. 

Secretary ViLSACK. So we appreciate your offer of assistance. We 
will make sure that the committee is fully aware of what we are 
doing and why we are doing it and what we think it would save. 

OFFICE CLOSINGS 

Mr. Kingston. And, also, on the field office closings, we need to 
get the big number of what that will save. Because I know what 
is going to happen and you know what is going to happen, is every- 
one is going to give reasons why it can’t be closed in their district — 
that one particular office times 435. 

So we want to work with you on that, but it would be good for 
us to get the number. 

I know I am out of time, though. 

Secretary ViLSACK. In that respect, Mr. Chairman, we will sup- 
ply you with our estimate in terms of cost savings that we have al- 
ready done relative to the proposed consolidations and closings that 
we have announced. 

[The information follows:] 
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Agency 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Blueprint for Stronger Service 
Estimated Annual Savings of Office Closures 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Number 
o f_ Of fices 


Office 

Closures 


Agricultural Research Service 10 -$38.6 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 20 -4.2 

Farm Service Agency - 131 -6.5 

Food and Nutrition Service 31 -0.8 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 5 -1.1 

Foreign Agricultural Service 2 -0.6 

Natural Resources Conservation Service. 24 -8.0 

Rural Development 43 -0.7 


Total USDA 266 -60.5 
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Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

Mr. Farr. 

CHANGING BUREAUCRACIES 

Mr. Farr. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I echo the chairman’s feelings about the ability for you to do 
these — sort of bureaucratic clean the house. I think all of us arriv- 
ing in Washington are shocked about how big all of government is. 
And I know from your background as the Governor of a State and 
the mayor of a small town, they give an appreciation for trying to 
run things efficiently. 

It is very hard to change bureaucracies in this town, and I think 
this tough fiscal situation we are in is going to require every agen- 
cy — and we see what the pushback we are getting from the Depart- 
ment of Defense is, you know, not wanting to accept the tough cuts. 

But I think it comes from really looking at everything you do. I 
mean, just small things like cell phone contracts, 700 of them, that 
is outrageous. I want to applaud you on being able to get the sup- 
port of a huge agency to do these cutbacks, because, obviously, it 
affects somebody’s workplace and lifestyle. 

And I also share that concern that we are going to get pounded 
the minute you announce which office is going to be closed or con- 
solidated. We have all been through base closure processes, and we 
know how difficult it is to accept those recommendations. 

I also think we are going to have to really defend the fact that 
there are increases. There is poverty in America, and the jobless 
increase in people without jobs has put a lot of people on need of 
getting assistance. Your Department is the biggest feeder in the 
world of people of low income or no income. As you said, 72 percent 
of your whole Department goes to food assistance. So I think we 
have to realize how drastic this poverty and unemployment prob- 
lem is on our social services. 

And we will defend the ability for people, particularly pregnant 
women, to get access to WIG programs and for people who need 
food to get on food stamps but also pushing the States like Cali- 
fornia, my State, which I think has a lot of bureaucratic problems 
that cost a lot of money that could be simplified with leadership 
from you as a Secretary. 

So I look forward to working with you. This is a good give-and- 
take dialogue we are going to have in the next couple of months, 
and thank you very much. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, if I could respond to the rank- 
ing member’s comments, and I hope that this is not taken in the 
wrong way. 

As a small town mayor and as a former State senator and Gov- 
ernor of a State that has many, many small towns, there is obvi- 
ously a concern when anyone is proposing an office closing or con- 
solidation, because people perceive those tax-supported institutions 
and entities as reflective of their community. 

And I think what we really need to be able to do is to work with 
those small communities and have them recognize that their real 
long-term future is in attracting private-sector opportunities. It 
isn’t necessarily maintaining at all costs a tax-supported entity. It 
really is about growing the economy that, in turn, will support 
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those tax-supported institutions, whether it is a hospital, a school, 
or a post office. 

I think it is important for us to focus on recognizing these small 
communities are part of an economic region and giving us the flexi- 
bility within our programs to be able to tailor it — ^because what is 
going on in California may be fundamentally different than what 
is going on in Georgia or in Iowa — and giving us the capacity to 
be flexible enough to use these programs creatively, to leverage 
them, and to work to create great partnerships so that the private- 
sector activity is motivated and supported. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Rogers. 

MANDATORY ENTITLEMENT SPENDING 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Secretary, it is absolutely amazing to me, of 
your request for next year, $140.3 billion, 85 percent of that is 
mandatory spending, automatic pilot, of which you have no control, 
nor do we. Eighty-five percent of your budget is mandatory spend- 
ing. Only 15 percent of your budget request is appropriated monies. 

That points out the larger problem. Of all Federal spending for 
everything, more than two-thirds of it is on automatic pilot, man- 
datory entitlement spending, more than two-thirds, 68 percent to 
be exact, which leaves only 32 percent that the Congress appro- 
priates. More than half of that is for defense, which can’t be cut 
much, if at all, which leaves us with about — what — 12, 13 percent 
of non-defense discretionary spending. That is all we appropriate 
for. 

If we abolished all the spending for everything in the govern- 
ment, zeroed out all discretionary spending, you would still be in 
the red for the year because of the entitlement, mandatory side of 
the budget. 

So if we cut out all discretionary spending it would not make a 
bit of difference on the deficit. We would still owe money for every 
year if we borrow 42 cents of every dollar we spend, mostly from 
China. And you present us a budget with 85 percent mandatory. 
How can you justify that? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think there are several 
ways that that can be justified in the sense that Congress obviously 
has directed this, and we are just simply following the directions 
and instructions of Congress. 

Secondly, you know, there are some very significant programs 
that provide help and assistance to an awful lot of people. 

First of all, we have looked at our mandatory budget in the sense 
that we worked with our insurance companies on the crop insur- 
ance side to renegotiate the standard insurance agreement and 
took the profit margin that these companies were realizing and 
may be providing a better and fairer deal for taxpayers. That net- 
ted a $4 billion reduction in our mandatory spending that we used 
for deficit reduction. 

Secondly, when you look at some of the conservation programs 
that are critical and important, you realize that not only are they 
beneficial to the environment, but they are also job creators, and 
they are also providing some income source for farmers. They are 
one of the many, many reasons we have seen record income levels 
for farmers and allowing farmers to be extraordinarily more pro- 
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ductive, do a better job of conservation, soil quality, and water 
quality. 

The food programs, there are many ways to look at these pro- 
grams. And one of the things that your question provides me an 
opportunity to do is to educate people on precisely who is receiving 
these payments. 

I think a lot of people think that SNAP payments are going to 
folks on cash welfare. The reality is only 8 percent of the people 
receiving SNAP are on cash welfare. The other 92 percent are sen- 
ior citizens, people with disabilities, children, and folks who are ac- 
tually working. They may be working a part-time job or a full-time 
job, but it just does not give them the capacity to meet all the nu- 
tritional needs of their family. 

And so if you look at the impact, the economic extension impact 
of a SNAP program, what you determine is, for every dollar we in- 
vest, $1.80 of economic activity occurs. 

So we are going to continue to follow the prescriptions and direc- 
tions of Congress. We will work with Congress to find ways to 
make sure that we are running these programs efficiently and ef- 
fectively. 

I am proud to say that the error and fraud rate on SNAP are at 
their lowest points in the history of the program. We will continue 
to try to figure out ways in which we can do an even better job. 

Mr. Rogers. A lot of these programs, of course, are dependent 
on the rise and fall of the economy. Food stamps, for example, 
SNAP, and not only SNAP but other farm programs dependent on 
the economy. When you were making your recommendation, your 
request to us for your budget, what kind of outlook did you rely 
upon in the economics field to make those judgments? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I can tell you in the SNAP area we ac- 
tually have seen a plateau and actually we are projecting a decline 
in the number of participants in SNAP during 2013 because we are 
seeing an improved economy. 

We have also seen an uptick recently in the WIC program, which 
is why you see an increase there to increase participation. 

In terms of the farm programs, we are projecting a slight in- 
crease in direct payments; and, as I said, we are expressing a fairly 
significant increase in crop insurance, but that is because of an ac- 
counting process that we are directed to involve as a result of the 
2008 Farm Bill. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the things that will actually drive that 
number in the future is what we do with the Farm Bill; and, obvi- 
ously, we can have a conversation about that as well in terms of 
farm programs and what kind of adjustments we have to make, 
given the fact that we are seeing record income levels for farmers. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, thank you, Mr. Secretary. You have got a 
tough job. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Dicks. 


SNAP BENEEITS 

Mr. Dicks. Well, on this subject, I find it interesting that execu- 
tives from Wal-Mart — one news story quotes Wal-Mart senior vice 
president for store development talking about the rush of business 
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in their stores on the first of every month when the SNAP EBT 
cards are loaded. She said, we bring in more staff to stock. We also 
make sure all of our registers are open. 

The CEO of Save-A-lot, which operates 1,280 supermarkets, also 
spoke about their customers who are making purchases with SNAP 
benefits and the rush at the beginning of each month. And that is 
why your statement that every dollar we spend creates $1.79 in 
economic activity — and we have got to take care of these people. 
That is the thing. 

And if the chairman wants to get people back to work, as I do, 
that is the best way. We have got to get people back to work; and 
then the cost of these programs will go down, both unemployment 
comp, food stamps, and all the other benefits that we have when 
we have a weak economy. 

That is why I think the President is correct when he says we 
want to make sure that we don’t hurt the economy in the near 
term by making draconian cuts in programs that are there to help 
the recovery. And we have got to have an economic recovery. That 
is why we have to be very careful. 

Now, in the longer term, the next 5, 7 years after, say, 2014, 
then you can really, you know, exercise restraint and austerity. But 
austerity right now would make these programs — it puts more peo- 
ple on unemployment, has more people using food stamps. I mean, 
this is basic economics. And, you know, I am glad that we were 
able to prevent the draconian cuts that were proposed, because 
they would have done real damage to the economy. 

RURAL ECONOMY 

Secretary ViLSACK. One of the untold stories that I think does 
need to be emphasized is the success that we are seeing in agri- 
culture in this country. I mentioned several times that we have 
seen a record level of income in agriculture, and one of the reasons 
is that we had a record level of export activity last year. We did 
$137 billion — $136 billion of exports. 

Every billion dollars of exports generates 8,400 jobs, which is 
why, Mr. Chairman, I started my comment by thanking you for 
giving me the capacity to be with the Chinese yesterday. Because 
when you deal with $4 billion worth of soybean sales, you can do 
the math, that is a number of jobs across the country. 

The fact that we are seeing a record income level in farmers, the 
fact that we are seeing expansion of domestic markets and exports, 
and the fact that we are seeing a record number of acres involved 
in conservation translates, I think, into a slightly healthier econ- 
omy in rural areas than we have seen for a while. The unemploy- 
ment rate, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the last re- 
port I saw, is, in fact, coming down at a faster rate in rural Amer- 
ica, and I think part of it is a result of the health of the agricul- 
tural economy. And I think there is a message there for the entire 
country. 

Farmers in the 1980s faced, as Representative Latham knows 
full well, faced a serious amount of debt. They got their debt under 
control, which we have to do, obviously, within this government. 
They invested money in technology and research and innovation 
and productivity, so agriculture has been the second most impor- 
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tant aspect of our economy since 1980, and that gave us the oppor- 
tunity to create new ways to use our agricultural production and 
also export opportunities. 

So that is why we are asking for more dollars in research. That 
is why we want to increase agricultural productivity. That is why 
we want to support exports. We want those private-sector jobs. 
Representative Dicks, you are absolutely right. That is what is 
going to drive down the need for many of these other programs. 

Mr. Dicks. You have got to put people back to work. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is true. 

Mr. Dicks. And it also reduces the deficit. This is the one thing 
that a lot of people don’t understand, is that when you create eco- 
nomic activity it brings down the deficit. If you don’t, if you cut and 
slash and burn all of these programs that are job creators, it is 
going to raise the deficit. It is counterproductive. It doesn’t work. 

When you listen to Paul Krugman, when you listen to the top 
economists — Bernanke, Simpson-Bowles — they have all said you 
have got to be careful about how you do this. 

And so I mention this because we are at the start of another 
year, and I remain hopeful that we will have a reasonable budget 
here in the House of Representatives, not something that is going 
to require draconian cuts that will do more damage than good in 
the name of fiscal austerity. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman; and wel- 
come, Mr. Secretary. 

I was stunned, I guess, in the President’s State of the Union that 
he did not once mention anything about agriculture. I don’t know, 
maybe you didn’t have any input into the State of the Union, but 
not once did he say anything about agriculture. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think he did. 

FARM YOUTH LABOR 

Mr. Latham. I was curious — I would like to know how much 
input did you have with the Department of Labor with the rule 
about the farm youth? And I know you supported the original rule, 
and then they retracted it. But are you 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I want to make sure that we are clear 
about this. I contacted Secretary Solis during the Christmas holi- 
day to express concerns and to make sure that she fully understood 
and appreciated what was at stake here. It was not just simply an 
issue of child safety, which we are all very interested in. 

Mr. Latham. Right. 

Secretary ViLSACK. It was about making sure that there was an 
understanding of the value system that is at stake here, the fact 
that many values are transferred in the countryside through the 
work that is done on the farm. Youngsters learn the value of hard 
work, they learn the value of economic independence by virtue of 
that hard work, and that we wanted to make sure that whatever 
was done did not jeopardize that value system. 

And, as a result of those conversations, the Department made 
the decision to sort of pull back the proposal as it relates to the 
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family farm section of it and to actually review the entire rule. So 
we are engaged with them, and we will continue to be engaged 
with them as they formulate this rule. 

Mr. Latham. On your blog in December you are saying the De- 
partment of Labor is not proposing any changes as to how a son 
or daughter can work on a family farm and that simply — there 
were major changes. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, that statement is actually true because 
of the exceptions that are contained in the law. The definition of 
family, that is actually true. But what was potentially at risk was 
other relatives, the niece and nephew, a second cousin and that 
type of thing. And that is what we tried to explain to them, that 
there are ways in which this — the concern for safety can be trans- 
lated. It doesn’t necessarily jeopardize that value system. 

FARM SERVICE AGENCY OFFICE CLOSURES 

Mr. Latham. The Farm Service Agency offices — if you could do 
a multiple question here, because Jack is going to put me out of 
time, but a couple of things. The criteria used as to which offices 
were going to be closed, I don’t know whether there is workload or 
just the number of employees or distance from another office. 

And then I know I asked you last year, but you are not making 
any proposals as far as a new Farm Bill, and that obviously is 
going to be something that will be debated this year. Hopefully, it 
will get done. 

But there is a lot of talk about certainly doing away with direct 
payments, probably doing away with commodity programs, much 
less effect than what they currently have. If, in fact, that were the 
case, is there any discussion at USD A about the role then of the 
FSA offices? Are you talking about them doing other things or — I 
had some folks in last week from FSA offices talking about them 
taking over crop insurance. Is there any discussion about that? 

Secretary ViLSACK. The criteria that was used. Congressman, 
was basically we looked at the guidelines and direction that Con- 
gress gave in the 2008 Farm Bill and suggested that if office clos- 
ings were to be looked at that we needed to look at offices that had 
one or two employees that were located within 20 miles or so of an 
existing FSA office. 

Based on our review, what we found was that there were actu- 
ally 35 offices that didn’t have any full-time employees at all and 
that the balance of what we proposed had one or two. So that is 
basically the guideline that was used. 

And, you know, if you think about an office with one person, 
there may be a disruption of service. If your child is playing in a 
State wrestling tournament or the State basketball tournament, 
which often happens in our State, basically what do you do, you 
shut the office down. So our thought was that we actually could 
provide better service and more effective service and strengthen 
service with a beefed-up office in the area but not necessarily one 
that had a single employee. 


farm bill 

As it relates to the Farm Bill, we are working with members of 
the Agriculture — Ag Committee in terms of providing technical as- 
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sistance and direction as they begin to think about what they 
would use in place of a direct payment system. Obviously, crop in- 
surance will be key and important to that. What will supplement 
the crop insurance if you are faced with a fairly significant disaster 
where crop insurance just simply isn’t enough to take care of your 
loss? 

We are working with them on the conservation title. Fewer pro- 
grams, maybe greater flexibility in the conservation title, so we 
could better streamline activities in that area. 

Mr. Kingston. You guys could always catch up with each other 
back home, you know that, in the great State of Iowa. You could 
even run for President there, if you want. 

Mr. Latham. Could he, for the record, get some answer about 
any discussions going on at the Department or what the role will 
be going forward? 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is difficult to answer that question with 
great specificity until we know what precisely the disaster pro- 
grams may look like, if there are any disaster programs, what the 
Conservation Reserve Program — CRP — is going to look like in 
terms of any potential changes as well as what will replace direct 
payments. 

Let me just say, to my knowledge, there is no conversation that 
I have been engaged in about taking over the crop insurance pro- 
gram in terms of management. 

Mr. Latham. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. DeLauro, the distinguished former chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and ranking 
member. 

Let me welcome the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary and 
economist and budget officer here this morning. It is great to see 
you and thank you for the great effort that you make. 

I am sorry that Chairman Rogers isn’t here. But — the first Com- 
missioner of Agriculture under Grover Cleveland — except it is real- 
ly like deja vu — who was never confirmed by the Senate. But, in 
any case, he took on the job in 1885. He went to New York to Ken- 
tucky and then to Missouri. And he was agriculture secretary in 
1889 under — as I said, under President Cleveland, but he never got 
confirmed. 

So, you have a proud and wonderful tradition which you are up- 
holding here today, Mr. Secretary, and I appreciate it. 

SNAP 

I wanted to say thank you to you for laying out the SNAP pro- 
gram, so I will just take a second on that and who, in fact, it bene- 
fits and particularly today with the economic conditions that we 
are witnessing, that we have seen the increase. But as it was in- 
tended to be when the economy gets better, the numbers begin to 
drop, and that is the safety net strength of what SNAP is about. 

And I would just also add one further thing. 

At a time which has really been somewhat of concern to me be- 
cause this is a program that has enjoyed such bipartisan support — 
and I have great quotes which I won’t go into from Ronald Reagan 
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and others, who really thought we ought to expand this program 
to provide food and nutrition to young people — but it has been 
under attack, and it has been demonized, particularly used in the 
last several months as, you know, a mark of somehow failure that 
we have so many people who are on food stamps. It is the economic 
times that have driven people to food stamps, even though some — 
and in your testimony you say some who never thought they would 
have to be there. 

So I appreciate your words, laying it out, the accuracy rate, and 
all of those things which would allow us to try to move forward 
with the program. 

I want to ask you this. I would like to get — are we going to do 
a couple of rounds? Thank you. 

But with regard to the crop insurance program, I just want to 
lay out some particulars in which I would like to get some answers 
on crop insurance about subsidies, who they go to, whether it is the 
insurance companies, to the farmer, the accuracy rate, what the 
thresholds are, et cetera. But I will lay that out and try to get some 
answers for you. 


NUTRITION STANDARDS RULE 

Let me talk about the school meal programs, if I can, and have 
you talk about that a little bit. Because I think it is a great success 
story. 

I will also just say to you that, as someone who knows this food 
very, very, well, I would just say flat out to you that pizza is not 
a vegetable. So I just want to make that clear. And, as I say, I 
think I have standing on this issue. Nor do I think we should have 
to deal with the issue of starch and potatoes in the same way. I 
think you guys are on the right track. 

But 32 million students around the country participate in the 
USDA school meal program, and kids consume anywhere from 30 
to 50 percent of their daily calories during the school day. The 
agency issued a rule to improve nutritional quality of school break- 
fasts and lunches, and it is for the first time in more than 15 years 
that the standards have been raised. 

So, we have got a challenge in this Nation of hunger and obesity. 
Over 20 percent of our kids struggling not to go hungry and 17 per- 
cent of our kids, more than triple the rate of one generation ago, 
obese. 

I was encouraged by the news of the rule, and can you tell me 
about how you expect the rule to be implemented, what it means 
for both the issue of defeating childhood hunger and the question 
of obesity? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative, we obviously, in addition to 
trying to meet the dietary guidelines, also for the first time tried 
to align the caloric intake for youngsters based on an age-specific 
set of criteria. So our view is that we are going to have more nutri- 
tious meals and better meals for these youngsters, and our expecta- 
tion is that it is going to help supplement what moms and dads are 
doing across the country in trying to make sure that their young- 
sters are healthy and happy. 

We will look forward to an implementation of this rule beginning 
in this upcoming school year, and over a period of time we will see 
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additional rules pursuant to the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act. As 
it relates to competitive foods, as it relates to ways in which we can 
continue to support wellness and physical activity, it is calories in 
and calories out, as the First Lady often mentions in her Let’s 
Move initiative. So it is a combination. 

I see my time is up. I am trying, Mr. Chairman. I am trying. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Well, we will have some other rounds. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Mrs. Emerson. 

Mrs. Emerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks, Mr. Sec- 
retary for being here. 

Forgive me. I don’t have much of a voice. 

CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

Can you go over in a little bit more detail — I know Rosa men- 
tioned crop insurance. But, you know, for those of us who represent 
mid-South districts and where crop insurance works for most com- 
modities but not all, I am a little concerned because of the proposed 
$7.7 billion of savings over the next 10 years; and I would like you 
to outline actually what those are, especially given the fact that di- 
rect pay — we all know that direct payments is going to go away. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There are four aspects of that savings. 

First of all, as a recalculation of how premiums are determined 
with catastrophic coverage, we think that there is several hundred 
million dollars that could potentially be saved by recalibration of 
the way in which those premiums are calculated. It wouldn’t nec- 
essarily cost producers, but it would be a recalculation. 

Secondly, there is an effort to basically cap the administrative 
and operating expense aspect of the crop insurance, which is the 
money that basically goes to administer the program. There are 
savings incorporated in that. 

There is also an effort to take a look at the profit margin, if you 
will, from crop insurance. We did a study, suggested that this oper- 
ation could be financially feasible and sustainable at a 12 percent 
return on investment. Right now, we calculate it is probably closer 
to 14 percent that is a return. So it would basically be moving it 
down from 14 to 12 percent. So it would still be a healthy profit 
margin but some savings to the government. 

And then, finally, it is working with the producers. In some 
cases, producers’ premiums are subsidized at a rate greater than 
50 percent. And what we would suggest is a 2 percent reduction 
of that subsidy for those producers and only those producers that 
are already receiving more than a 50 percent subsidy. 

PAPERWORK REDUCTION 

Mrs. Emerson. Okay, I appreciate that. 

One of the things that I also might suggest you do, working with 
the industry, is to be able to eliminate duplication of paperwork. 
Because so much of what the insurance agents, information they 
need to get for purposes of determining what premiums might be, 
the FSA offices already have. I just think it could be more efficient 
in some cases, because you have got two different people going out 
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getting the same information and not collaborating perhaps as 
much as could be done. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We are working in that direction. It is part 
of what we are doing as instructed by the President to take a look 
at our regulations, sort of a look-back on our regulations. So that 
process is in place. 

We also worked to standardize reporting dates. We had 70 dif- 
ferent reporting dates between these various entities, and we now 
have 15 common dates that everybody agrees to. So that is going 
to substantially provide help and assistance in that area. 

Mrs. Emerson. Okay. Thank you very much. 

ANIMAL DISEASE TRACEABILITY PROGRAM 

Now let me ask you another question about animal identification, 
if I could. I think you have got a request for a $5.6 million increase 
for the National Animal Identification System. This is not popular 
in my district, and I know it is not popular in a lot of areas across 
the country, and I actually do remain concerned about the require- 
ments that are going to be placed on those operating in interstate 
commerce. Because in Missouri, for example, most all of our cow- 
calf operation, we are dealing with interstate commerce. 

So have you all experienced any similar push-back that I and 
some of my colleagues have, who are still going to be subject to 
mandatory participation? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, let me just take you to a conversation 
I had with the Chinese agricultural minister about trying to reopen 
the beef trade to China. One of the concerns that they have is the 
inability of America to trace back, and that is one of the conditions 
that they have in terms of us opening up that market. So we have 
to have some kind of traceability system. 

Now we will argue about whether it has to go all the way back 
to the farm or whether it has to go to a State. But at the end of 
the day many of our customers are encouraging us to have this 
kind of system. So that is important to know. 

Secondly this trace-back system, I think, is much more conducive 
to respond to the concerns and criticisms of the previous trace-back 
system, which was not particularly well received and not utilized 
by very many producers. 

We have tried very hard to be collaborative, we have tried to lis- 
ten, we have tried to adjust what our proposal is so we can adjust 
the issues involving brands, for example; and I think when this 
rule comes out, if we have the assistance, the financial assistance 
to ensure that producers are not overburdened with costs and that 
we manage this thing properly, I think it will help us. It will help 
us on animal health. It will also help us in trade. 

Mrs. Emerson. But you don’t know at this time what additional 
burdens might be placed on the producers? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We really don’t anticipate a lot of burden, be- 
cause we are basically looking at ways in which we could finance 
the cost of the technology which would be used to make the trace- 
back appropriate. And whether it is an ear tag or a brand, what- 
ever it might be. 

Mrs. Emerson. All right. I will look forward to exploring that 
further with you. Thanks. 
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Mr. Kingston. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

IMMIGRATION 

I have a question on immigration in particular. The immigration 
issue is, of course, a primary concern in my State, in southwest 
Georgia. And, of course, very strident and extreme legislation has 
been passed in States, including Alabama, Arizona, and Georgia; 
and it has led to a great deal of uncertainty not only with our farm- 
ers but our traditional agricultural workforce. 

The proposals have created an even greater barrier to maintain- 
ing the workforce and has caused a great deal of financial harm to 
the economies of the States that have enacted the laws. Our fruit 
and vegetable producers in Georgia lost over $300 million due to 
migrant labor shortage last year. It is an industry which primarily 
is located in my district and the chairman’s district, and it is esti- 
mated that our producers lost nearly a billion dollars. 

There have been several legislative proposals suggested, includ- 
ing the one sponsored by Chairman Kingston and myself, but what 
is the administration’s position on this matter, particularly for 
farmers that are living in Alabama, Arizona, and Georgia? And is 
it possible to provide some kind of Federal waiver, other emergency 
relief for States like Georgia which could bring greater certainty to 
this segment of our economy, fruit and vegetable? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative Bishop, I am not certain 
whether or not I have the capacity or the authority to grant the 
waiver that you have just suggested. I am more than happy to look 
into that. 

[The information follows:] 

The Department does not have the authority to grant the waiver or other emer- 
gency relief as suggested. The Department of Labor operates the temporary agricul- 
tural worker visa program. 

I would say that, as it relates to this particular issue, the view 
of the Department of Agriculture is that it is an issue of concern. 
We understand and appreciate that there are crops potentially not 
being processed or picked as a result of a lack of labor, and that 
is a deep concern to us. 

The answer is comprehensive immigration reform. Obviously, it 
focuses on border security, but it also includes some mechanism 
and process by which folks will be able to create some pathway to 
legitimacy — learning the language, paying a fine, paying their 
taxes, things of that nature. 

And, honestly, this issue is one that Congress really needs to ad- 
dress. It is not going to get any better. It is not going to solve itself 
We are going to see an expansion of these concerns that you are 
seeing in your State and other States. And it is something we feel 
very strongly about. Comprehensive immigration reform is the an- 
swer. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

FSA LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

Now, currently, the FSA county offices and their employees ad- 
minister the direct payment program as well as other functions. 
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And, in most offices, managing the direct payment program and re- 
lated activities is their primary function. 

Should Congress agree with the administration’s proposal to 
eliminate direct payments? How do you see — or what do you see 
the role of the FSA office personnel changing or being modified to 
become? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, there are still going to be many respon- 
sibilities associated with the credit aspect of FSA’s office. I mean, 
we are going to do 29,000 loans, operating loans. There is still 
going to be, we suspect, some mechanism for dealing with disasters 
which will have to be administered through FSA. Given the con- 
versations taking place in the halls of Congress, the fact that direct 
payments may be eliminated doesn’t mean that there might not be 
some other system or process that is put in its place, which obvi- 
ously would be administered through FSA. So a lot of it has to deal 
with how this Congress deals with the Farm Bill, but I think there 
is going to be plenty of work. 

Having said that, the one thing that we do need to do is to con- 
tinue to invest in the technology that will allow our folks to do 
their job more effectively and more quickly. That is why this budg- 
et does propose additional resources in MIDAS — Modernize and In- 
novate the Delivery of Agricultural Systems — I think we are going 
to begin to see significant opportunities for improvements in our re- 
lationship with producers as a result. 

CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

Mr. Bishop. How does that coincide with the proposed changes 
in the crop insurance program? In your budget, you propose 
changes for crop insurance which would save approximately $3.3 
billion over 10 years, and it would reduce the rate for participating 
crop insurance companies 14 percent, or thereabouts, and reim- 
bursement rate for administrative and operating expenses by cre- 
ating a cap. 

That is one of the proposals. But you also have not — or have 
you — do you have plans to offer comprehensive crop insurance pro- 
posals? And would the FSA offices be responsible, having more re- 
sponsibility for that? Would you be cutting out the independent in- 
surance agencies who are now performing that function? Or how is 
that going to work? Right now they have a choice of three. 

Secretary ViLSACK. As I indicated. Representative, I have not 
had any specific conversations with anybody within my office on 
FSA’s responsibility or taking over the responsibilities for insur- 
ance agents. I have not had that conversation. I don’t expect to 
have that conversation. I think Bill Murphy, who runs the Risk 
Management Agency, has indicated that that is not likely to be 
something he would recommend to me. 

Secondly, we are constantly expanding crop insurance opportuni- 
ties. In this administration, I think we have added several policies. 
Maybe as many as 139 new policies have been issued over the 
course of the last number of years. So there is going to be constant 
focus on crop insurance, and you are going to continue to have a 
crop insurance program, and it is central to the safety net that pro- 
ducers rely on. 
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Congressman Bishop, we would like to be able to expand it to 
peanuts, but we will have a conversation about that at some point, 
I am sure. 


BRAZILIAN COTTON CHALLENGE 

Mr. Bishop. What about the Brazilian cotton challenge? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, that has to do with the guaranteed loan 
program, and it has to do with the way in which we are providing 
assistance. That is going to be answered in the farm bill. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Aderholt. 

Mr. Aderholt. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being here today. 

AGRICULTURAL WATER ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM 

One question that I wanted to ask about was the Agricultural 
Water Enhancement Program. And I know that Congressman 
Everett, who was a former member of our delegation, had worked 
on this program when he was in Congress. And, of course, the in- 
tent was to draw water resources during the rainy season, store 
them, and then irrigate crops during the dry season. 

I just wanted to ask about the future of that program and if you 
could give us any update on that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I can tell you that I would like 
the opportunity to give you a more detailed response in writing to 
that question. 

[The information follows:] 

The 2012 Agriculture Appropriations Act extended the authorization for the Agri- 
cultural Water Enhancement Program through fiscal year 2014. The 2013 Presi- 
dent’s Budget includes $60 million in funding for the program, which is the same 
level as enacted in 2012. With this funding, NRCS will continue to address serious 
surface and ground water shortages as well as water quality concerns in many agri- 
cultural areas. 

Mr. Aderholt. Sure. 

SMALL WATERSHED REHABILITATION PROGRAM 

Secretary ViLSACK. I will say that the only program that I know 
of that we are essentially eliminating, if you will, is the Small Wa- 
tershed Rehabilitation Program. That focuses on projects that are 
primarily local and State in scope, and we believe it is probably 
more of a responsibility of those local and State governments to ba- 
sically operate those projects. That is being eliminated. 

AGRICULTURAL WATER ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM 

I can tell you that we have proposed in this budget $60 million 
for the Agricultural Water Enhancement Program. That is a slight 
reduction, but it is still a commitment in that program. 

CATFISH INSPECTION PROGRAM 

Mr. Aderholt. Also in the same regard — and, again, this may be 
something you need to check on — but I understand that USDA is 
looking to complete the development and implementation of the 
Catfish Inspection Program. Just, any information you can give us 
about the delay on that? 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the proposed rule is, I believe, over at 
0MB. It is over at 0MB. And we are working through it. 

We have asked for input on a couple of critical issues in terms 
of the definition of catfish. And we are securing that information, 
we are analyzing it, and as soon as we have completed that anal- 
ysis, I suspect we will have a rule. 

CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Aderholt. And then, also, I understand you have put em- 
phasis on maintaining working lands in agriculture — that is, re- 
focusing conservation efforts so that conservation is achieved but 
land doesn’t have to be taken totally out of production. Can you 
speak to that a little bit? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Sure. The budget that we are proposing 
would support roughly 360 million acres in conservation programs 
in one form or another: roughly 30 million acres in the CRP Pro- 
gram and 330 million acres in the balance of our conservation pro- 
grams — Environmental Quality Incentives Program — EQIP, Con- 
servation Stewardship Program — CSP — and the like. We think that 
there are tremendous environmental advantages to this, we think 
there are economic advantages to this, and we are going to con- 
tinue to work with landowners. 

We are going to do a couple of things. We are going to try to see 
if we can create a process by which the private marketplace might 
be interested in investing in conservation so we can leverage and 
stretch our conservation dollars. The notion of ecosystem markets 
where a business or an enterprise that is regulated may need the 
result of conservation and may be willing to pay a farmer for that. 
I will give you an example in Ohio. There is a wastewater treat- 
ment facility that was confronted with having to upgrade their fa- 
cility based on contaminants that they had to remove from the 
water. They determined that a less expensive way would be to 
work with farmers on conservation, so they are paying the farmers 
to prevent the contaminants from getting into the water to begin 
with. That is a leveraging concept. 

The other thing we are trying to do is to work with other regu- 
latory agencies, like Environmental Protection Agency — EPA — the 
Department of the Interior, to see whether we can give these farm- 
ers some degree of regulatory certainty that when they make these 
investments, in exchange for that, they essentially get assurances 
that they are not going to have to worry about the Endangered 
Species Act or they are not going to have to worry about other reg- 
ulatory agencies coming in and saying, “That is great, but now you 
have to do even more.” We just signed an agreement with Min- 
nesota. It is our first agreement with a State government, and we 
hope to be able to expand that program in a number of States. 

Mr. Aderholt. Okay. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Ms. Kaptur. 

Ms. Kaptur. Mr. Secretary, welcome. Deputy Secretary Merrigan 
and also Dr. Glauber and Mr. Young, thank you so much for join- 
ing us today. Really happy to see you. 

I am going to focus questioning in more than one round here on 
the following topics: linking local food production to nutrient-short 
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populations, with a particular focus on SNAP, WIC, our school food 
programs, and our urban farmers’ markets and roadside stands; 
number two, energy independence and the Department’s role; num- 
ber three, urban farmers’ markets; number four. Lake Erie and the 
algal blooms related to too much fertilizer going into the Western 
Basin; and, finally, ARS and the bio-based economy. 

NUTRIENT-SHORT COMMUNITIES 

The first topic I would like to focus on in this first round has to 
do with linking local food production to nutrient-short populations 
and how better the Department can organize itself to achieve this. 

As I read your testimony, on page 2 you note that American pro- 
ducers have earned record incomes. And we know that USDA’s 
budget — about 16 percent of the budget is devoted to production ag- 
riculture. That is a great success. That is a great success story. 

But 72 percent of the budget is related to nutrition. And on page 
12 of the testimony, it states that the prevalence of obesity among 
children tripled from 2007 to 2008 and doubled among adults. And 
then it talks about 2009-2010, which I would say statistically is 
not a reliable measure, and it says that the obesity rate has 
stopped increasing. Well, I think statistically one could argue with 
the nature of that particular time period. 

But my question really revolves around how better the Depart- 
ment can organize itself to deal with nutrient-short communities 
and hollow calories that are causing our hospitals to be dealing 
with hypertension, diabetes at epidemic levels and costing us an 
arm and a leg in every other account in this government, whether 
we are talking about Medicaid, our health programs, our private 
insurance programs. 

President Obama in his State of the Union mentioned a couple 
towns, and now I am going to get real parochial here. He talked 
about Cleveland, Toledo, and Detroit. And we heard him. 

And one of my questions to you is, could you put some legs under 
USDA’s ability to focus on that particular set of communities that 
ring Lake Erie on the U.S. side and help us put a USDA task force 
together with our mayors and county executives in that region, 
working with foundations like the Cleveland Foundation, which 
has a very strong interest in this issue of nutrition and healthy liv- 
ing, and help us figure out how better to link USDA’s programs so 
they really work in those communities to help us produce food close 
to nutrient-short populations in an area of the country that must 
transition to a new economic age; and also, within USDA, to better 
coordinate what you are doing in so many disparate ways inside 
the Department that it is almost hard to get your arms around it? 

So my question is, would you be willing to take a look at the 
President’s State of the Union and help us organize our thinking 
about how better to serve nutrient-short populations that are con- 
suming hollow calories, where food production has moved very far 
away, and where the normal instruments of distribution do not 
exist? 

We simply must produce food closer to where people live. And 
the schools — and I note you have some programs in here dealing 
with the school budgets. But the type of food that is offered in 
these schools is really, in many cases, disgusting. And we simply 
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have to focus on these areas and better think through how to pro- 
vide better nutrition in areas where it is obvious that the nutrition 
side of USDA and our local communities haven’t got it right yet. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, can I have just a minute more 
than my time allows to respond to that? 

Mr. Kingston. I would ask unanimous consent. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Ms. Kaptur, I think we have done a fairly 
significant amount of work in this area. And I am just going to tick 
off a few things we have done. 

We have improved the WIC package to make it more nutritious. 
We have worked with Congress to pass the Healthy Hunger-Free 
Kids Act and implement that, which is going to address your con- 
cern about the importance of school meals. We have issued new di- 
etary guidelines and we have simplified the food icons so that peo- 
ple can understand precisely what a healthy plate looks like. We 
have also made a major effort in Hispanic communities to make 
sure that they understand this because we see the high prevalence 
of obesity among Hispanic children. 

We have worked with the SNAP education program to provide 
healthy recipes. And we are working in Holyoke, Massachusetts, on 
an integrative effort to try to see if point-of-sale incentives will re- 
sult in more fruit and vegetable purchases. 

We have worked with the city of Detroit and other cities to really 
focus on expansion of farmers’ markets. We have seen an over 50 
percent increase in the number of farmers’ markets. We have in- 
creased the senior farmers’ market effort in terms of being able to 
use SNAP benefits at farmers’ markets and seniors being encour- 
aged. 

Ms. Kaptur. I thank you for that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. All of that has taken place. 

And we have also focused on food deserts in a very significant 
way. We have used many of the tools you all have given us to en- 
courage grocery stores to locate in communities. 

Now, I am more than happy to sit down with 

Ms. Kaptur. Good. 

Secretary ViLSACK [continuing]. A group of folks from Ohio. You 
know. National Institute of Food and Agriculture — NIFA — just 
awarded to Cleveland a fairly significant grant for a community 
garden project. I am more than happy to sit down to make sure 
that folks know all we have done. 

The last thing I would say is that the Deputy Secretary has been 
working very hard on a report about the Know Your Farmer, Know 
Your Food initiative. And I think when that is published you are 
going to see that there is very much coordination and consolidation 
within USDA on these programs and that there is integration, and 
I think that report will help clarify that. 

Ms. Kaptur. Could you just state, Mr. Secretary, where at USDA 
does that coordination occur? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, it actually occurs at the Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary’s office, because the Deputy is engaged in — and 
obviously she can speak for herself on this — but she is engaged in 
regular meetings with every mission area that is impacting local 
foods and regional food systems. 
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Ms. Kaptur. Thank you. And I will accept your offer to meet 
with the mayors and county executives in those areas, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Sure. Anytime. 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kingston. Mrs. Lummis. 

Mrs. Lummis. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Secretary and staff, for coming in. 

I am a little concerned, because of votes, that I might not get a 
second opportunity to ask questions, so I am going to ask my ques- 
tions now and ask that you have folks follow up with me about the 
responses. 


SNAP CATEGORICAL ELIGIBILITY 

My first question is about SNAP. And we know that categorical 
eligibility is used in 41 States, and it allows individuals who are 
eligible for Temporary Assistance for Needy Families — TANF — to 
also be eligible for SNAP without having to meet SNAP income and 
asset requirements. 

So my first question is, do you know what percentage of partici- 
pants are eligible only through categorical eligibility? And do you 
know what percentage of SNAP growth is a result of categorical eli- 
gibility? 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

In FY 2010, when 39 States had implemented broad-based categorical eligibility, 
only 2.9 percent of SNAP participants lived in households that exceeded the Federal 
income limits. Less than one percent of total benefits were received by these house- 
holds. An additional number of SNAP participants exceed the Federal asset limits; 
data to determine this number is not available. 

While eligibility has expanded to some degree over the past decade, most notably 
through bipartisan Congressional action, the program maintains and enforces na- 
tional standards for eligibility and benefits. The growth that we have seen in recent 
years reflects both the expansion of the population in need and our increasing suc- 
cess in reaching a higher proportion of those in need, Americans that are eligible 
for the program by virtue of their low incomes. Increased costs also reflect the fact 
that the poor not only grew in number, but got poorer, with the proportion of house- 
holds receiving the maximum benefit level — because their income was particularly 
low — nearly doubling between 2001 and 2010, to 40 percent. 

And there is the bell for votes, but I will complete asking my 
questions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE (GAO) DUPLICATIVE PROGRAMS 

REPORT 

The next question I have is about nutritional program duplica- 
tion. The GAO report on duplicative programs recognizes 18 domes- 
tic food and nutrition assistance programs across 3 agencies. Now, 
several of them are at, of course. Department of Agriculture. 

So my question is, what is the USDA doing to address the GAO 
recommendations to reduce these overlapping nutrition programs? 
GAO also says that administrative costs account for one-tenth to 
one-quarter of the total costs of these programs. So how can we 
save money to address administrative inefficiencies in these pro- 
grams? 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

USDA shares an interest in preventing inefficiency and overlap in federal nutri- 
tion assistance programs, while at the same time ensuring that those who are eligi- 
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ble receive the assistance they need. The array of programs that Congress has au- 
thorized forms a nutrition safety net to prevent hunger and poor nutrition. 

In practice, relatively few households stack program on top of program: among 
those that participate in at least one of the four major programs (SNAP, WIC, 
NSLP, SBP), about 40 percent participate in only one and only six percent partici- 
pate in all four. Nutrition assistance is one area where multiple programs reflect 
a diversity of need, not duplication of effort. 

It’s also worth noting that administrative expenses for the major nutrition assist- 
ance programs are quite low. Federal funding for administrative costs accounts for 
about nine percent of Federal spending for WIC, four percent for SNAP and less 
than three percent for school meals. Over 90 percent of these administrative funds 
are distributed to States for use in delivering benefits and services, rather than 
used to support Federal staff. 

With both the program structure and administrative funding allocations primarily 
set in statute, fundamental change to nutrition assistance programs requires legis- 
lation to modify or eliminate the specific mandates for these programs. However, in 
order to maximize efficiencies within USDA’s current authority, FNS promotes pol- 
icy and operational changes that streamline the application and certification proc- 
ess; enforce rules that prevent simultaneous participation in programs with similar 
benefits or target audiences; and reviews and monitors program operations to mini- 
mize waste and error. 

COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL EOOD PROGRAM 

My next question is, can the Commodity Supplemental Food Pro- 
gram be combined with other nutrition programs that have the 
same target population? For example, WIC could serve low-income 
women and children that the Commodity Supplemental Program is 
serving, thereby perhaps reducing the need for additional moneys 
in one or the other. 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

The Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) serves low-income pregnant 
and breastfeeding women, other women up to one year postpartum, infants, and 
children up to age six, and elderly persons at least 60 years of age. CSFP partici- 
pants may participate in any other Federal domestic nutrition assistance program, 
if eligible, with the exception of the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children (the WIC Program). However, CSFP and the WIC 
Program have slightly different eligibility criteria for women, infants, and children; 
therefore, individuals eligible for one program may not be eligible for the other. For 
example, CSFP serves children age five and women seven to twelve months 
postpartum, while the WIC Program does not. It should also be remembered that 
the majority of CSFP participants are now elderly (currently, almost 97 percent of 
CSFP participants are elderly), so a substantial portion of CSFP participants would 
not be eligible for WIC. Transitioning the relatively few CSFP participants that 
would qualify for WIC would result in minimal savings in CSFP and would result 
in increases in WIC. 

GAO DUPLICATIVE PROGRAMS REPORT 

My next question is about economic program duplication. The 
GAO report on duplicative programs recognizes 80 different pro- 
grams on economic development across USDA, Commerce, HUD, 
and SBA for economic development. Has the White House Rural 
Council, which I believe you chair, Mr. Secretary, discussed the 
GAO recommendations on these fragmented economic development 
programs? And is there a way to consolidate that duplication? 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

The President is currently seeking authority from Congress to reorganize and con- 
solidate Executive Branch agencies in order to streamline government to make it 
work better for the American people. To ensure that government reorganizations 
will result in a more efficient government, the President’s proposal for the first time 
requires that any such proposal cut costs or reduce the number of government agen- 
cies. When the President requested this authority, he pointed out the sprawling au- 
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thorities of the federal agencies that deal with commerce and trade, including the 
programs within the Rural Business and Cooperative Service. If and when the 
President is granted this streamlining authority, USDA looks forward to working 
with the Administration and Congress to ensure that commerce and trade programs 
are delivered in the most effective manner in rural communities. 

DUPLICATIVE DATA COLLECTION 

My next question is on crop insurance statistics. The Risk Man- 
agement Agency and the Farm Service Agency collects similar data 
on production and acreage, and it is used by, you know, insurance 
agents for crop insurance. Now, the duplication of these programs 
is estimated to cost $197 million. That is based off the FSA cost 
of acreage reports. So I have another question: Can we consolidate 
ag statistics into one collection under FSA rather than having 
three different statistics collection services within USDA? 

The fiscal year 2013 budget seeks to continue modernizing the 
FSA IT infrastructure, and I have heard from local employees that 
the program is not always compatible with the insurance agents. 
So is there a way that IT at USDA can be made more compatible 
with the crop insurance program so that statistical data can be eas- 
ily shared across the agency? 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

While there is considerable overlap, not all farmers and ranchers participating in 
the Federal crop insurance program administered by the Risk Management Agency 
(RMA) also participate in the farm programs administered by the Farm Service 
Agency (FSA). Accordingly, it is unlikely that we will ever be able to completely con- 
solidate data collection under one agency. However, we are reducing the burden on 
producers by eliminating duplicate data collections and improving data sharing, not 
only between FSA and RNA, but across all of USDA. 

For example, RMA and FSA have been working on consolidating producers’ infor- 
mation through the Comprehensive Information Management System (CIMS). CIMS 
was developed in accordance with section 10706 of the Farm Security and Rural In- 
vestment Act of 2002. CIMS provides electronic access to a central source of common 
information, i.e., producer name, address, acreage, share and other key planting in- 
formation. CIMS information has helped reduce costs associated with data collec- 
tion, and identify data inconsistencies and reporting errors. 

Further, in July 2010, the USDA announced the Acreage Crop Reporting Stream- 
lining Initiative (ACRSI) — a joint initiative to create a common USDA framework 
for producers to report information to participate in certain USDA programs. FSA 
and RMA have been working with the National Agricultural Statistics Service 
(NASS) and the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) on the common re- 
porting process. Through ACRSI, the agencies developed common land and producer 
definitions. FSA and RMA will implement common acreage reporting dates starting 
in July 2012. This consolidation will reduce the number of times producers must re- 
port their information. This spring we hope to launch a pilot program under ACRSI 
which will allow participating producers to report program information on-line. 

These initiatives have helped standardize the use of data across the different or- 
ganizations. CIMS information has been used by FSA to implement the Average 
Crop Revenue Election (ACRE) program. In the Supplemental Revenue Assistance 
Payments (SURE) program, RMA and FSA collaborated to share the insurance in- 
formation necessary to compute the SURE payment. 

Finally, it is important to note that information technology modernization is abso- 
lutely necessary to get the full benefit from the CIMS and ACRSI initiatives. FSA’s 
MIDAS project (Modernize and Innovate the Delivery of Agricultural Systems) and 
RNA’s Information Technology Modernization (ITM) projects are implementing the 
ACRSI recommendations for standardizing different data requirements that will as- 
sist producers in filing acreage reports with RMA and FSA. When fully imple- 
mented, these technology and system improvements will allow producers to provide 
relevant program information at their first contact with USDA, be that FSA, NRCS, 
or their crop insurance agent, and have that information shared seamlessly across 
USDA. 
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MUTUAL SELF-HELP GRANT PROGRAMS 

My next question is, you have previously recommended elimi- 
nating the Mutual Self-Help Grant program, but in this budget you 
are proposing continuing spending in this program in the Rural 
Economic Area Partnership zones. So I am curious about what im- 
provements were made in that program that caused you to want 
to keep it now when it was recommended to be closed earlier. 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

The FY 2012 Budget did propose the elimination of the Mutual and Self Help 
(MSH) Housing grants in unison with a significant reduction in of the 502 Single 
Family Housing Direct (SFH-D) program. However, MSH grants were not elimi- 
nated in the 2012 Appropriations Act. The FY 2013 Budget reduces funding for 
MSH grants hy $20 million, leaving a total of $10 million. The MSH grants continue 
to provide assistance for very low- and low-income households to construct their own 
homes. The funding for this program is directly correlated to the financing provided 
through the SFH-D program. In FY 2013, the funding for the SFH-D program will 
he targeted, in part, to mutual and self-help grant recipients. 

The 2013 Budget does not propose funding for the rural economic area partner- 
ship zones as the authorization for this program expires in 2012. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD RESEARCH INITIATIVE 

And, finally, I have a question about the prioritization of grants 
that are in the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative competi- 
tive research program. We know that the prioritization of these 
grants is done by the agency, that the USDA announced it was pro- 
viding $23 million in grants to improve sustainable food systems, 
$5 million to the University of Wisconsin to examine existing food 
systems, $5 million to Penn State to evaluate regional food sys- 
tems. And yield and herd health is going ignored by research 
grants while all these food system delivery grants are being issued, 
so I am just curious about that, as well. 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

The Agriculture and Food Research Initiative, or AFRI, supports research, edu- 
cation, and extension work hy awarding grants that respond to key problems of na- 
tional, regional, and multi-state importance in sustaining agriculture. In FY 2010, 
no less than $32.3 million was spent on research, education, and extension relevant 
to 3deld and herd health, or approximately 13 percent of awarded dollars. In con- 
trast, AFRI supported food systems research at the level of $4.8 million. 

The agriculture and food sciences, which include the areas of yield and herd 
health, are represented by a balanced portfolio of fundamental and applied research. 
The AFRI Foundational program supports research on animal health and produc- 
tion. Those awards focus on improving animal nutrition and growth efficiency, re- 
production, product quality, genetics/breeding, and herd health. New and continuing 
projects will investigate novel strategies to help maintain the competitiveness of 
U.S. animal agriculture. 

AFRI supports integrated herd health awards by soliciting competitive proposals 
for multi-disciplinary, multi-institutional Coordinated Agricultural Projects (CAPs) 
for high impact diseases. AFRI resources are heavily leveraged with other Federal 
and non-Federal dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Those are my questions, and I will look forward to visiting with 
you, Mr. Secretary, about those. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Do you want me to ask them now? 

Mr. Kingston. If you are coming back for the second round — you 
have time for — it just depends on what you need to do. 
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Mr. Nunnelee. I will come back for the second round, but I will 
start now and we will go. 

Mr. Kingston. You might want to yield to Mr. Graves. He has 
a real worried look on his face. 

Mr. Graves. No. I am going to submit questions for the record. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you want to submit any right now if Mr. 
Nunnelee would yield to you? 

Mr. Graves. No, I am fine. We are prepared to submit them. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. All right. 

Mr. Dicks. Could he get a chance to respond to the questions? 

Mr. Kingston. He will when we come back. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being here. 

SNAP AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

I want to spend a little time talking about food stamps. This 
budget for food stamps has gone up. Your request is for $87.4 bil- 
lion. That is over double what it was when this administration took 
office, a 120 percent increase. 

I guess I want to start with asking, we talked about the fact that 
the testimony is that for every dollar we spend on food stamps, it 
provides $1.80 of economic benefit. So does the administration see 
food stamps as economic development? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Not as economic development, but as the fact 
that food stamp and SNAP payments basically get into the econ- 
omy more quickly than just about any other assistance that govern- 
ment provides. By the end of 30 days, 97 percent of SNAP pay- 
ments are in the economy circulating. 

And if you think about it. Congressman, it just makes sense. Ob- 
viously if people are in a position to buy more at a grocery store, 
somebody has to stock it, somebody has to shelve it, somebody has 
to transport it, somebody has to package it, somebody has to proc- 
ess it, and somebody has to produce it. All of those are opportuni- 
ties along the supply chain. 

And that is why you will see Wal-Mart, for example, says rough- 
ly 24 percent of their business is SNAP beneficiaries. That is a big 
part of their business, and obviously they are a big business and 
they employ a lot of people. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. So we spend a dollar, it creates $1.80 
of economic benefit. Of the dollar we are spending, about 42 cents 
of that is borrowed money. Is it the position of the administration 
that we ought to borrow more money? If we spend a dollar and get 
back $1.80, should we borrow more money? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think it is the position of this administra- 
tion that we still have a fragile recovery that we don’t want to nec- 
essarily jeopardize. At the same time, we want to build the founda- 
tion for an economy, as the President says, that is built to last. 

He talks about getting America back in the business of making 
things, and I think agriculture grown in America is proof-point for 
the success of that theory. We are growing more. We are exporting 
more. We are using it more effectively, and unemployment is com- 
ing down in rural areas, at least based on the report I have seen 
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from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at a faster rate than it is any- 
place else in the country. 

So I think the formula is right. We just have to make sure we 
don’t jeopardize this fragile recovery. 

Ms. DeLauro. Will the gentleman yield for 1 second? 

Mr. Nunnelee. No, I won’t. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right, so food stamps are part of the manda- 
tory spending that Chairman Rogers talked about that is driving 
our budget and driving our deficit. We are going to be considering 
a new farm bill. Your budget request for food stamps is $87.4 bil- 
lion. 

If the President called you in and said, let’s see what we could 
do to get our budget for food stamps at $75 billion or $70 billion, 
what structural changes would you recommend that we enact to 
get that savings? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the first thing is to put people back to 
work and making sure that we have the tools and the resources in 
rural development to ensure that we actually continue to promote 
the job growth that we have seen. Our rural development programs 
helped to generate, save 266,000 jobs over the last 3 years. We ob- 
viously want to do more of that. 

Secondly, I think we want to make sure that we continue to focus 
on accuracy, which we have done. If you take a look at the accuracy 
rate and the fraud rate in this program, it is on a downward trend, 
and it needs to continue. And that would be a continued focus of 
this administration. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. As it relates to accuracy, my colleague, 
Scott DesJarlais, has introduced legislation that would stop paying 
bonuses for accuracy, that would stop paying people to do — paying 
bonuses for people to do the job that we are already asking them 
to do. Would the administration support that legislation? 

Secretary ViLSACK. You know, as a former Governor, those incen- 
tives really work to focus people’s attention on accuracy. And these 
programs obviously are administered in large part by States, and 
we want to encourage good practices and best practices among the 
States. 

So I am not sure that the small amount of money that we are 
paying in those bonuses — ^you know, I think we get a pretty good 
bang for that buck. I am always for incentivizing folks as opposed 
to penalizing them. So I don’t know what the President’s position 
would be on that, I have never asked him, but I would imagine he 
is probably for incentives. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

And what I think we will do is adjourn, subject to the call of the 
chair. And, Mr. Farr, if it is okay with you, I think as soon as we 
can get me plus one Democrat, we can reconvene. 

And I know that the passion of everybody on this committee is 
to come back and ask questions. I am sure Ms. DeLauro has no 
other questions; I will try to come up with some suggestions. 
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But if we could do that, Mr. Secretary, we will just vote, and 
come back as quickly as possible. We have two votes, 5 minutes left 
in the first one, and then a journal vote. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Kingston. The committee will come to order. 

Record timing, Mr. Secretary. It must be a reflection of your wit- 
ness, because usually people say, “I will be right back,” and you 
never see anybody for a while. 

But I wanted to get back to a question of Ms. Kaptur on the obe- 
sity issue. You had said that you had changed the WIC menu. 

By the way, a side question. I know that you want some money 
reprogrammed on WIC. We need a letter that shows the numbers 
on that, the documentation. We don’t have that. So we just need 
the backup of the — we have the request, but we don’t have the 
backup documentation. 

But you have changed the menu on WIC, but on food stamps — 
and you and I have talked about this before, and I know there are 
political sensitivities on all sides of the aisle. And if that Wal-Mart 
number is right — and, Mr. Dicks, was that your number? 

Secretary ViLSACK. It was my number. 

Mr. Kingston. Your number. 

Mr. Dicks. It was the Secretary’s, but he is accurate. 

Mr. Kingston. You know, the reality is, though, these stores are 
depending on a lot of that — did you say 28 percent of Wal-Mart’s 
business? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think it is 24 percent. 

Mr. Kingston. Twenty-four percent. But on WIC you have a lim- 
ited menu designed for nutrition, and on food stamps you can buy 
anything but tobacco and alcohol. 

And I think the State of New York was trying to do a pilot pro- 
gram, and there were some barriers to implementing that. But 
what would you say to a pilot program somewhere, where we take 
an area and we try to say, okay, you are going to have a really nu- 
trition-based SNAP menu. 

And, politically, we would all get massacred, I understand that. 
But still, if we are going to talk about nutrition, it still appears to 
me that that is something we should be discussing. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, when we were approached by 
the city of New York, one of the concerns we had was the difficulty 
of implementing what they were proposing. It is a lot more complex 
than a lot of people would recognize. 

Mr. Kingston. Uh-huh. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And we suggested that we would be willing 
to work with them to try to figure out if there was another way 
to get to where they wanted to get to, which was having people 
make healthier and better choices. And we are still open to that, 
and I think we have begun the process of discussions. 

I think the first thing I would say in response to your question, 
and I don’t want to be difficult about this, but I think it would be 
helpful for us to know the outcome of what we have done in Massa- 
chusetts on the point-of-sale incentive to see whether or not our 
theory is right that point-of-sale incentives — in other words, en- 
couraging by providing discounts for certain items — that that will 
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result in people purchasing those items more frequently, to see 
whether or not that is actually going to work. 

Mr. Kingston. How long has that heen in effect? 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is a 2-year study. It is very much research- 
based. It will conclude at the end of this year, and so we should 
have results relatively soon, by the end of this year. And I think 
we will learn a lot from that. 

If it turns out that point-of-sale incentives are not particularly ef- 
fective, then I think we need to continue to look for ways to im- 
prove this program. But if it turns out that point-of-sale incentives 
do work, then we may be coming back to this committee asking for 
the capacity and the authority to do more of this, because it is a 
very limited program. 

Mr. Kingston. Let me yield. 

Mr. Dicks. Could you explain to us what a point of sale is? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Sure. Essentially, Representative Dicks, what 
it means is that we have identified a number of fruits and vegeta- 
bles that are healthy choices, and we have structured it in such a 
way that when you go into a grocery store in Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, as a SNAP beneficiary and you purchase one of those limited 
items, the grocer gets 100 percent of the purchase price but the 
SNAP card has been calibrated in such a way that it only registers 
maybe 80 percent of the cost. So the customer gets some kind of 
a discount. 

And we are basically monitoring the activities of those SNAP 
beneficiaries to see whether or not that makes a difference. You 
know, if they save 20 percent on apples, is that something that 
would encourage them to purchase more apples? Of course, they 
would all be from Washington, no doubt. 

Mr. Kingston. Where is Massachusetts, though, on the CDC 
obesity scale? Do you know offhand? 

Because it would appear to me that we may want to try that in 
States that have a higher frequency of obesity, if it is not one of 
them. But it might just be common sense to do it in more than one 
location. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think we had the resources to do it in one 
location, and I think it went through sort of a — not a bidding proc- 
ess, but sort of a study of the study to determine where it might 
work or where it might be easier to monitor. We would be more 
than happy to work with this committee on ways in which we could 
explore new and creative ways. 

You know, we all share the same goal, and the question is mak- 
ing sure that it is workable, making sure that it doesn’t create an 
undue burden on the store owner and a system that doesn’t work. 
We want it to work. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. I am going to follow up. This wasn’t really what I was 
going to ask my question on, but I want to get into this. 

SCHOOL NUTRITION 

You know, I am a big fan of school nutrition and worked hard 
on this school nutrition bill to make sure that we get fresh fruits 
and vegetables in every school. What I have learned along the proc- 
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ess is essentially that the buying process is a hottoms-up. I mean, 
you give the money to the school districts, and then they buy ac- 
cording to the law. 

You have just come out with a new rule on nutrition, and I think 
we need to do more to use the carrot-stick to really make sure that 
they are buying that. As you know, there is a lot of ways of getting 
excess commodity stuff, sugars and peanut butter and things like 
that, in the schools, no offense to my friends from Georgia. But I 
represent 85 fresh crops, and, I mean, everything we grow is what 
you are supposed to eat. And we grow a good percentage, some 70 
percent, of all the spinach in the United States, and broccoli, comes 
out of my district. 

What I have seen is that the manufacturers, the processors, real- 
ly have learned to package in a way that will suit the customer. 
The schools have not engaged — and I would hope that maybe you 
could bring some of your expertise in this, to get the schools to en- 
gage with packagers on just how to do this. 

Because you know a lot of the big urban schools have centralized 
kitchens. They prepare all the food there, and then they take it out 
in warm trucks and warm trays and give it to kids. And you know 
what works; it is pizza and all of the fast foods. It is all the stuff 
that really doesn’t allow you to get all these fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in. We can package fresh fruits and vegetables and ship 
them with a good length of shelf time, but we just need to match 
up the consumer, which is that local school, with the producers. 

So that is an area that I have just seen in my district where 
there is no meeting of the minds, and I would hope that maybe you 
could lend some support in there and it will help you enforce your 
new regulations. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Just very quickly, three things. 

Number one, there is the 6-cent reimbursement rate increase 
that is tied to schools meeting the guidelines. 

Secondly, this budget is suggesting giving us the capacity to take 
$35 million and incentivizing perhaps up to 10,000 schools to focus 
on equipment that would allow them to prepare food more locally. 

And, finally, we do have an effort in Michigan and Florida, it is 
on a pilot basis, to see if there are ways in which we can better 
connect local producers of these fruits and vegetables with schools. 

Mr. Farr. Well, you know, when you were out in the district and 
we both were shocked because one of the school programs was serv- 
ing strawberry shortcake, the shortcake was made out of cauli- 
flower, and it tasted delicious. It was phenomenal. We were both 
shocked at how good it was. So 

Mr. Kingston. I don’t want that in the record. I think we are 
going to have to debate that. 

Mr. Farr. Now, wait a minute now. 

Mr. Kingston. If Ms. DeLauro and I are against you, Sam, you 
are really outnumbered here. 

Mr. Dicks. And I am with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farr. The lumpy guys are different than the thin folks. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Anyway, I would like to also shift to something else, which is, in 
your testimony, you indicate that the success of our new trade 
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agreements and how much export — and you mention in your testi- 
mony, “The ratification of the trade agreements with South Korea, 
Columbia, and Panama increased the U.S. Farm exports by an ad- 
ditional $2.3 billion, supporting an additional 20,000 jobs.” 

There is another side to it, and that is the imports. And one of 
my big issues in California is fresh-cut flowers and trying to com- 
pete with that. And what we are trying to do is create an ability 
to ship product, ship flowers, like we can ship lettuce and other 
things, which they consolidate into regional centers. 

I just wonder if, you know, in part of this economic development, 
that you are looking at ways in which we can ensure that our com- 
petitive agriculture can keep up with this flood of new imports that 
are incoming without duties and tariffs and so on. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, as a practical matter, we still enjoy in 
agriculture a trade surplus, and it has been a fairly healthy sur- 
plus the last 3 or 4 years. In fact, the surplus last year was roughly 
$42 billion. Five years ago, it was less than $5 billion. So there is 
a trade surplus. 

Mr. Farr. But that doesn’t satisfy the needs of a family whose 
father committed suicide because he was so wiped out by the im- 
ports that wiped out his family tradition of growing flowers. And, 
you know, I do think you have to zero in on product specificity 
here. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, in order for us to enjoy the surplus, we 
have to make sure that we operate pursuant to rules and regula- 
tions that the international community has adopted and embraced. 
So, it is difficult to impose restrictions 

Mr. Farr. I am not suggesting that. I am suggesting keeping 
American agriculture competitive by helping with the infrastruc- 
ture, the rural development, things like that that you know are im- 
portant to keep them competitive. 

BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think we have done a pretty good job of 
that. We have a record number of grants and loans for business de- 
velopment in these last 3 years, a record number of home loans, 
a record number of community facilities have been improved, a 
record number of wastewater treatment facility projects that we 
funded. 

We are working very hard in terms of creating jobs. This budget, 
we think, can support 45,000 additional jobs if we are given the ca- 
pacity and the tools. You know, I am happy with the work that our 
folks are doing, especially when you consider that the workforce 
has been reduced over time, and especially considering the fact 
that this has been a tough economy but an improving economy. 

So we are going to continue to work hard. And if there are oppor- 
tunities in a particular industry that we need to be paying more 
attention to, then — obviously, you have addressed one — we will go 
back to the office and make sure folks are sensitive to that par- 
ticular industry to see if there are ways in which we can provide 
assistance and help with greenhouse construction or ways in which 
we can encourage marketing. 

And, frankly, there are export market opportunities there, as 
well, that maybe we need to continue to explore. And that is why 
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it is important to renew some of the specialty crop programs that 
are expiring under the 2008 Farm Bill. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

To get back, Chairman Rogers referenced the mandatory pro- 
grams and the impact that those programs have on our budget and 
ultimately our deficit. Now, it is my understanding that the budget 
proposal proposes savings of $32 billion over 10 years in mandatory 
farm programs. 

And let me just ask you to elaborate on those a little bit, specifi- 
cally what impact they are going to have on crop insurance, on pro- 
gram payments, exports, and productivity. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, there shouldn’t be any impact on ex- 
ports. The key export programs we are asking either be reauthor- 
ized or funded at very competitive levels, including the Market Ac- 
cess Program — MAP — program, which we are proposing to be fund- 
ed at the same level as it has been for the past couple years. 

The proposal in terms of budget reduction focuses on an elimi- 
nation of the direct payment program. It focuses on some savings 
in crop insurance. And those savings basically are focused on re- 
ducing the amount of profit insurance companies generate to a 
point where we think the industry can still be viable and still pro- 
vide the scope of products, limiting the amount of administrative 
and operating expense that we pay to insurance agents to basically 
administer the program, and creating a more equitable partnership 
with some of the producers who are currently subsidized by more 
than 50 percent of the crop insurance premium from the govern- 
ment. And these are folks who are fairly large operations and they 
are getting maybe a 60 percent subsidy. 

So, at the same time, the administration is also proposing that 
we in some way, shape, or form continue some kind of disaster as- 
sistance or some program that will recognize that crop insurance 
by itself isn’t enough, there needs to be something in addition to 
that. Because, given the high cost of inputs today, one bad year, 
even for the best operator, can potentially compromise the best op- 
erator. So it is important for us to make sure that there is crop in- 
surance plus another mechanism. 

Mr. Nunnelee. And these are changes in mandatory programs 
that the administration will be supporting as part of the farm bill 
that will be taken up later on this year? 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is correct, sir. 

SNAP CHANGES 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Changes in mandatory savings — or 
changes in mandatory programs, in farm programs, I commend you 
for that. Now tell me about recommendations for changes in the 
mandatory food stamp program that the administration is sup- 
porting. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the President has been fairly clear that, 
as we try to get ourselves in a better fiscal condition and a better 
economic situation, that we have to have a delicate balance be- 
tween not jeopardizing the fragile recovery, which these nutrition 
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assistance programs are part of helping people get through a tough 
time, and at the same time building the foundation for economic 
growth, which is what we have just recently talked about in terms 
of rural development programs, and at the same time making sure 
that the people who are in the best position to bear and to step up 
for their country are able to do so. 

And, frankly, at this point in time, it seems as if the folks in the 
middle class and low-income folks have already paid a fairly seri- 
ous and significant price in this difficult economy, because they 
have lost jobs, they have lost income, they have lost their homes. 
Which is why the President is proposing refinancing of homes and 
a whole series of other mechanisms to try to help and not provide 
more barriers for those folks. 

Mr. Nunnelee. So there are no recommendations for changes in 
the food stamp program? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Other than we are going to continue to try 
to figure out ways in which we can do a better job of reducing the 
error rate and the fraud rate. There is an enhanced program on 
those areas. 

Mr. Nunnelee. So let me summarize where I see it, and you tell 
me where I am wrong. Of your budget request, there is $128 billion 
of mandatory spending. Of that $128 billion, $87 billion is food 
stamps. And you are recommending all of your mandatory changes 
come out of the balance. Is that right? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think that is, for the most part, pretty accu- 
rate. But the 

Mr. Nunnelee. I thought I understood. 

Secretary ViLSACK [continuing]. Budget that we are proposing ac- 
tually reduces, as a percentage of the budget, what is going into 
nutrition assistance programs from 75 percent to 72 percent, be- 
cause we anticipate that SNAP beneficiaries, the numbers will go 
down as the economy improves. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Dicks. 

Mr. Dicks. I know I missed a little of this crop insurance discus- 
sion. I understand that you are proposing reforms in crop insur- 
ance that would save nearly $7.6 billion over 10 years? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think that is correct. 

SNAP OUTREACH 

Mr. Dicks. Yeah. One other statistic, for those people who think 
that this is a runaway program in food stamps, is that one-third 
of the eligible people aren’t getting their food stamps, and I am told 
it is 50 percent in California. 

So what is the Department doing about trying to outreach to the 
people who are eligible but don’t, for whatever reason, don’t partici- 
pate? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think. Representative, what you will find in 
this administration is that we have worked collaboratively with the 
State of California and the State of Texas, the State of Florida, the 
State of Louisiana, four States in particular that had significant 
members of the population that probably qualified but were not re- 
ceiving the benefits of the program. Part of it is a focused effort on 
educating people about the awareness of the program. Part of it is 
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making sure that States appreciate the need for better outreach, 
better education, more advertising. 

In California, in particular, we had a number of Spanish-speak- 
ing ads that were run on television and radio to educate people 
about the availability of the program. In the State of Louisiana and 
the State of Texas, we worked with nonprofit entities to improve 
community outreach into communities that may not be fully aware 
of the benefits that they are eligible to do. 

We have obviously streamlined the process by which folks can 
qualify in a number of States to make it a little bit easier. And we 
continue to work with States to figure out best practices. But there 
are a number of States where the population — where the percent- 
age of people eligible is — I don’t know if it is 50 percent, but it may 
be 60 percent of those who are eligible are getting it. 

Mr. Dicks. Of some sub-group. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yeah. 

Mr. Dicks. Yeah. And that would be of concern, that they just 
didn’t know or hadn’t been aware of the program but were hungry. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, and a lot of the people that are eligible 
that aren’t taking advantage of the program are senior citizens. 
And that is a subset of the folks — when we think about SNAP, we 
don’t think of senior citizens all that much. But the reality is, there 
are a lot of senior citizens living on very, very small fixed incomes. 
And they just — you know, it is an issue of concern or pride on their 
part in not signing up for programs. 

So, many of the people that we are talking about here — maybe 
not many, but some of the people we are talking about here are 
senior citizens who have concerns. 

Mr. Dicks. And, as you said, the best way to reduce the SNAP 
program and unemployment and other things is to get people back 
to work. And we have to keep pushing on the economy, you know, 
to do the programs that are going to help grow the economy, and 
then these supplemental programs aren’t necessary. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Getting people back to work and making sure 
that the jobs we are creating are good-paying jobs. And I think the 
President’s attitude about “made in America” is absolutely right, 
and American energy, absolutely right. Those are where we see op- 
portunities for us. And, you know, we want to do our part at 
USDA. 

The bio-based economy is one thing I wish we could talk a little 
bit more about today. There are just tremendous opportunities for 
small-business development using what we grow, and a renewable 
source, to reduce our reliance on foreign oil and to create new op- 
portunities, particularly in rural areas. There are tens of thousands 
of jobs, I think, in that area that we are going to try to continue 
to encourage at USDA. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Ms. DeLauro. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am going to speak fast. I have two questions I want to get to. 
One is on poultry inspection, and one is on trade. 
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SNAP PARTICIPATION 

But just a couple of points. And I have mentioned this to Mr. 
Nunnelee as he went to vote, so it is nothing he hasn’t heard. But 
the fact of the matter is, in Mississippi — and this is SNAP data as 
of December 2nd, 2011. At a time when there was in Mississippi 
21 percent either unemployment or underemployment, 16.5 percent 
of the population was kept from going hungry because of the food 
stamp program. 

I might also indicate — I wish Mr. Rogers were here. This is, 
“Where Americans most rely on government benefits,” which is an 
article that appeared not too long ago in the press. Owsley County, 
which I believe is in Mr. Rogers’ district, residents get more income 
support per person than any other place. 

I state these facts only essentially to say, we are in the most dif- 
ficult economic times we have seen since the Great Depression. 
And to skate around that issue and not understand the value, the 
value of these programs which, in fact, are feeding people. One out 
of five kids in the United States — I am not talking about over- 
seas — is at risk for being hungry and going to bed hungry every 
single night. 

We have an obligation and a responsibility because we are here 
and we have the program that can deal with these issues. And we 
should be — and an error rate that is at 3.8 percent, I defy most pro- 
grams that we deal with in the Federal Government that have that 
kind of an error rate. So we should continue to do what we are 
doing in the food stamp area and make sure that the one out of 
four and those who are eligible are able to participate. 

POULTRY INSPECTION 

Poultry inspection, Mr. Secretary. A dramatic change that was 
announced — in my view, a dramatic change. You know where I am 
on modernizing our food safety system — inspector flexibility, more 
efficiency. I will just say that I think that we can’t do that at the 
expense of food safety or worker safety. Because I believe we 
should be protecting public health, and I, for one, would not sup- 
port shifting to company-based inspections. I read the proposal. I 
want to give the agency the benefit of the doubt. But I am con- 
cerned about this proposal and the whole issue of protecting the 
public health. 

I also was taken aback, though, by the emphasis on cost savings 
in the announcements of the proposed rule and am somewhat skep- 
tical, you know, that that results in an immediate and dramatic de- 
crease in inspectors and processing plants. 

The HACCP Based Inspection Models Project — HIMP — program 
has been a pilot program. GAO said — and they were highly critical 
of this program. Now we are going to implement the program 
across the country without an independent review of verifying that 
it improves food safety. This is a proposed rule, and I don’t know 
how we can prejudge the outcome by assuming savings next year 
from it. 

I need you to walk me through the cost estimates that the agen- 
cy has used and the number of illnesses you expect it to prevent. 
^^at will the impact on illnesses be, on Campylobacter? And can 
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we strengthen the rule, make it similar to Salmonella Initiative 
Program — SIP — by requiring that each plant that decides to transi- 
tion to HIMP allow Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion — OSHA — into the plant so we can track worker safety implica- 
tions of the line speeds and other aspects of HIMP that you think 
we should allow? 

Will the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health — 
NIOSH — report that the GAO recommended in 2005 finally begin? 
Will the openness to NIOSH employees be incorporated into the 
process for allowing facilities to opt in to HIMP? 

So I just think, if we are going that direction, given that we have 
reports that say that these inspectors were not allowed into the 
plants to track the data, that if you are going to do that, then we 
have to have the data on which to see whether or not this is mov- 
ing. 

Ms. DeLauro. We know line safety. We have dealt with this 
issue over the years and how — you know, I don’t have much time 
or you don’t have much time to answer the question, big issue. 

And I hope we will have another round so I can ask about trade, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Fifty-two hundred illnesses, we believe, will 
be prevented. This process was peer reviewed; and, you know, we 
have confidence that there will be a safer product at the end of the 
day. The inspection that is to be forthcoming by the industry is 
really basically on the cosmetic side in terms of identifying bruises 
and things of that nature. It is going to allow us to transition 
roughly 1,500 people to more serious reviews of safety initiatives 
in the plants, which we think will actually result in safer food. 

Your point about worker safety is well taken, and obviously we 
are concerned about that, and that is why we will be conducting 
a sort of a review and study to ensure that the additional line 
speed is not going to create additional problems. 

Ms. DeLauro. This is 2005, Mr. Secretary. Health and Human 
Services — HHS — agreed that there was a need to study the rela- 
tionship between line speed and musculoskeletal disorders and 
other injuries in the meat industry, stated that it would direct 
NIOSH to conduct such a study. The agency noted, however, the 
difficulty its staff have had in the past in gaining access to meat 
packing plants to conduct the research. And this study, as far as 
I know, has never been done. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think we are in the process. Madam 
Chair — I may be corrected on this. We are in the process of making 
sure that NIOSH is involved in this. 

Ms. DeLauro. We will continue to speak about it. 

My time has expired. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Ms. DeLauro. 

And I think what the chair wants to do is, rather than just go 
back and forth, let me do two of you all and one of us, because 
more of you came back, if that is all right. 

Ms. DeLauro. Sure. Thank you. 

SNAP IMPROPER PAYMENTS 

Mr. Kingston. What I wanted to do, get back to the subject of 
food stamps, and something that maybe we can agree on, and that 
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is the fraud. And while the error rate is low, the fraud rate is $5.4 
billion, and that is according to the 2011 — excuse me, improper 
payment, which has to do more with, I think, some of the end users 
and some of the store vendors, but it is $5.4 billion. It is outlined 
on page 28 of the 2011 Annual Performance and Accountability Re- 
port. And the year before 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Chairman, just for one second 

Mr. Kingston. I will be glad to yield. 

Ms. DeLauro. Overpayment or underpayment as well? One has 
to think about overpayment and underpayment. 

Mr. Kingston. No, I believe overpayment and underpayment, 
though, is the error rate, and this is a different number. This is 
the fraud rate; is that correct? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes. The fraud rate 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, excuse me, it is improper payments. But it 
does have to do with fraud, correct? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Not necessarily. We separate those two, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I will tell you who brought it to us is the 
Office of Inspector General — OIG. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, what I can tell you is this — on the issue 
of overpayment and underpayment, we are continually improving 
our process and are continually improving the results. And that 
error rate has gone down substantially over the last decade and in 
this administration continues to go down. I think we are at 3.6 per- 
cent, if I am not mistaken, 3.6 percent on the error rate. 

On the fraud, it is less than 1 percent. We have benefited from 
the Electronic Benefit Transfer — EBT program in terms of our alert 
system being able to identify problems with fraud. 

Last year, we did 840-some thousand reviews of individuals to 
determine whether or not they were misusing the program. Rough- 
ly 44,000 people were disqualified as a result of those reviews; and 
almost a thousand businesses, I think, were impacted in terms of 
their ability to continue doing business with SNAP as a result of 
those reviews. 

We have announced recently an accelerated effort, an improved 
effort on the Alert Program, which we hope will drive down that 
fraud rate even further. 

Mr. Kingston. I think what we would like to see — and this 
would be something that I think everybody on the committee would 
support — is if you have gone from $5 billion to $5.4 billion and then 
this year your administration really hasn’t — this is probably the 
year that we see more of the results of your leadership. Then if 
that number goes down and you can show us what you are doing, 
I think that would be something that everybody would be very sup- 
portive of 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, it has gone down, I think, the last 3 
years. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, it is still 5 million — excuse me, 5 billion in 
2010 and then went to 5 point — ^yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. Would the gentleman yield for 1 second when you 
are done with your question? 

Mr. Dicks. Let’s get this accurate. 
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Mr. Kingston. Okay. Is that a USDA-wide figure and not just 
for SNAP? Or do you know? Is that for everything or just for 
SNAP? But it is on page 28 in your annual performance. 

Secretary ViLSACK. The error rate, based on the 2011 numbers 
was 3 point — on this document, it is 3.8 percent, but I think we 
had some refinement on this at 3.6. But that is the overall change. 

Mr. Kingston. In the error rate. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And then the question is what percentage of 
households — households is 5.8 percent. So you may be talking 
about households, the number of households? 

Mr. Kingston. Actually, what I think it is is error plus fraud. 
Would that be correct. Dr. Merrigan? 

IMPROPER PAYMENTS OF USDA PROGRAMS 

Ms. Merrigan. We also have a number in there that is across 
all of our programs for improper payments. 

Mr. Kingston. So that might be the across-the-board number, 
and that is 5.4. 

Mr. Dicks. That includes error. Are they separate? Error is one? 

Ms. Merrigan. When we report the improper payment rate for 
the SNAP, it includes both under and overpayment. So the under- 
payment, it is not fraud, but that is — the 30 percent is the under- 
payment that you are referencing. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yeah, can you yield for a second, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kingston. Yes, absolutely. 

Ms. DeLauro. Because, on the issue of improper payment, you 
know, look, you want to find out where there are improper pay- 
ments wherever you know they exist. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes, and that is the point 

Ms. DeLauro. Correct. I understand. 

Mr. Kingston [continuing]. Is that one area where I think every- 
body can come together — and I know the Secretary and I have had 
lots of conversation about things like this. Wherever we can all 
agree, we need to agree. 

And one of the things that when he talked to me about his reor- 
ganization, you know, my reaction was we are on board. We want 
to work with you. And wherever we all, you know, can identify 
waste or something like that and there is good faith, then we 
should do it. 

Ms. DeLauro. I concur. That is why I think it is important, if 
I may comment on the error rate. The SNAP error rate is lower 
than many other programs at the USDA. And according to the 
chief financial officer at USDA, crop insurance has an error rate of 
4.7 percent compared to the 3.8 or the 3.6 for SNAP; and they re- 
ported the overall improper payment rate at USDA as 5.4 percent, 
which is what you were mentioning before. 

But another recent report — this is one from the Office of the In- 
spector General at USDA — found that five programs — I can list the 
programs — operated by ESA had a combined error rate of 13.9 per- 
cent. It is 3.5 times as high as the SNAP error rate. There is al- 
ways a great focus, which is why I mentioned — and we ought to 
take a look at your error rates or what would that 
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Mr. Kingston. Which is the only thing that I am raising is that 
there are so many things in which we can agree that I am trying 
to get out of the territory of 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, I appreciate that. Because the emphasis, 
quite frankly, historically, for the number of years that I have 
served on this committee, has been a prime focus on one that was 
called the food stamp program and now called the SNAP program 
and, quite, frankly a lot of good hard work was done 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, then let me reclaim my time from my 
friend. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Let me yield Mr. Dicks time which has long ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Dicks. I am done. 

Mr. Kingston. The point being is that I am trying to find com- 
mon ground here, and I want to go after that 13 percent with you. 
Let me promise you that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you want to enter into this, Mr. Secretary — 
at your own risk? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I do. I want to reassure the committee that 
we are very focused on trying to reduce error rates, fraud rates, un- 
derpayment, overpayment in all of our programs and see, I think, 
progress in most of these areas in this administration in terms of 
reducing those rates. We are committed to this, and we will con- 
tinue to be committed to this. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes, and I think that that is what we want to do. 
We want to look at that OIG report. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Chairman, just briefly. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Dicks. 

Mr. Dicks. You mentioned 5.4 million. 

Mr. Kingston. Billion. 

Mr. Dicks. Billion. I want make sure to clarify what that number 
is. 

Mr. Kingston. Page 28 of the 2011 Annual Performance and Ac- 
countability Report, and it is improper payments for all payments. 

Mr. Dicks. It can’t be $5.4 billion. 

Mr. Kingston. It is across the board. 

Do you guys have that? Mr. Young might have that number. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Here, Mr. Chairman, let me give you this. 
This is the list that we have, and it is basically — it is 5.37 percent, 
percent, of all of our programs. We take all of our programs and 
you ask the question what is the overall error rate. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Bishop. Not dollars, not dollars. 

Mr. Dicks. That is what I want to get straightened out. 

Mr. Kingston. I tell you what, let me double-check this; and in 
the meantime — but we are in general agreement that this is a good 
thing to discuss. 

And then I want to say, what I really believe, here in this town 
we need to use the same yardstick for everything; and there is a 
tendency of one group to support military and another group to 
support social spending and use elastic rulers on it. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, 5.37 percent equals $5.4 bil- 
lion. That is all of our programs. 

Mr. Kingston. So you are all right. It is $5.4 billion. 

Mr. Dicks. I want to ensure it is all of the programs, not just 
some. Because we were all talking about food stamps. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, we are all going over for vegetarian pizza 
at Rosa’s tonight. She is buying. 

Ms. DeLauro. No, we don’t do vegetarian pizza. 

Mr. Dicks. She is Italian. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

NIFA MANDATORY PROGRAMS 

I want to go to some of the research, education, and economics. 
There were five key grant programs that the administration didn’t 
request any funds for that are housed in NIFA; and your budget 
for 2013 did not include those five key grant programs which focus 
on priorities for the President, including organic agriculture, spe- 
cialty crops, biomass research, biodiesel fuel, and beginning farm- 
ers and ranchers. 

It is a combined total budget of $130 million in fiscal year ’12 
that was zeroed out in the request for 2013, and there was a note 
that these programs are subject to reauthorization in 2013, which 
obviously would suggest and underscore the need for a Farm Bill. 
But because you didn’t request it, is that because those are no 
longer priorities by the administration? 

Secretary ViLSACK. No, sir. 

Mr. Bishop. In September, if we don’t have a Farm Bill, those 
programs will totally lapse. Is there another way that you will be 
able to continue funding for those? And wouldn’t it be better if, 
rather than just zero those out, that they were reduced on a grad- 
ual basis, as opposed to one fell swoop? 

Secretary ViLSACK. There are many areas of this budget that re- 
quire reauthorization, and we want to remain somewhat consistent 
in terms of our approach. 

Obviously, if, for whatever reason, September 30 comes and goes, 
perhaps it would be addressed by a decision that you all would 
make in the budget, perhaps it would be addressed by what deci- 
sions you all make on the Farm Bill, or perhaps it would be some 
other vehicle that you would use. Or we would take a look at our 
current existing programs that are adequately funded and deter- 
mine whether or not within those existing programs we could ei- 
ther carve out resources or ensure that in the competitive grant 
process awards were made in these particular areas. 
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So I think we have lots of options here, hut our preferred option 
would be for Congress to get us a Farm Bill. And I think that is 
the preferred option of folks out in the countryside, is that they 
would like to have some degree of certainty about what those rules 
are going to be, and hopefully this year rather than next year, be- 
cause it is not going to get any easier to do this next year. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE DEFENSE INITIATIVE 

Again, with NIFA, you have, I guess over the last decade, really, 
supported the agriculture defense initiative which supports three 
programs — the National Plant Diagnostic Network, the National 
Animal Health Laboratory Network, and the Extension Disaster 
Education Network; and each of those programs — through those 
programs awards are made to various regions of the country. And, 
of course, the effectiveness is their ability to protect the Nation 
from the spread of pathogens and diseases and to deliver services 
to people that are affected by disasters. But it depends upon the 
quality and the comprehensiveness of the networks that they main- 
tain. 

And I wanted to ask whether or not and to what extent the 1890 
land grant universities are participating members of these net- 
works; and, to the extent that they are not, what efforts are under 
way to make sure that they are participating members of the net- 
works? Because, obviously, that would enhance the performance. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Bishop, I don’t know that I can answer 
your question specifically in terms of their participation. We will be 
happy to provide that to you. 

[The information follows:] 

The National Plant Diagnostic Network and the National Animal Health Labora- 
tory Network were developed, of necessity, from facilities and expertise already ex- 
isting within state and university plant pathology and animal disease diagnostic 
laboratories. Few 1890 land-grant institutions had the necessary facilities or exper- 
tise to help support this national effort at the time the two networks were estab- 
lished, and the current scope of the Food and Agriculture Defense Initiative has pre- 
cluded the development of new facilities at these institutions. 

However, there has been significant involvement of 1890 land-grant colleges and 
universities and 1994 land-grant colleges in the Extension Disaster Education Net- 
work. This effort is conducted in partnership with Cooperative Extension and is fo- 
cused on disaster prevention and preparedness. There is active involvement of mi- 
nority-serving institutions in the Network’s membership and in all of its disaster 
education programs. Two notable examples are the involvement of more than a 
dozen minority-serving institutions in the implementation of the nationwide pro- 
gram Strengthening Community Agrosecurity Planning, an on-going effort to help 
individual counties develop or improve their Agriculture Emergency Plans, and the 
six institutions participating in the pilot program of the Animal Health Network, 
an on-going effort to link disease communication networks with non-commercial 
farms. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Let me just simply say that we are making 
every effort to include the minority serving institutions in a num- 
ber of programs that in the past they have not necessarily taken 
full advantage of or participated in. Specifically, as it relates to the 
competitive grant process under NIFA, we are working hard to in- 
clude more minority serving institutions in those grants, and I 
think you will find that we have done that in the last couple of 
years. 
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Mr. Bishop. Okay. On the defense initiative and on the research, 
I mean, are you going to have enough funds — 

BEGINNING FARMER AND RANCHER PROGRAM 

Oh, I know what it was I wanted to ask you about, the new 
farmer program, the young farmer program. Obviously, there is a 
difficulty because the average age of farmers has gone up. We are 
not replacing farmers as fast as we need to. And, of course, you 
have, I think, budgeted for outreach $19 million in grant funding 
for that purpose, and I wanted to ask you if that was enough. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think the key here is for us to understand 
the totality of what we need to do and what we can do. Outreach 
is part of it, making sure that we continue to work through FSA 
and the expansion of credit to beginning and socially disadvantaged 
farmers. Roughly, I think, 40 percent of our loans went to begin- 
ning farmers or socially disadvantaged farmers. It might even be 
a higher percentage than that in many areas of the country. That 
has to continue. 

As we look at the Farm Bill, I think more attention has to be 
paid to how we provide incentives and help for these folks, looking 
at our crop insurance programs and determining whether or not 
there needs to be an acknowledgment that it is a little different if 
you have been in the farming business for a year or two and you 
have a disaster versus somebody who has been in the business for 
20 years. 

I also think you need to look outside the Farm Bill, outside this 
budget. I think you need take a look at the taxing structure and 
whether or not we can figure out ways in which it would encourage 
people to transfer and sell land, not having to wait for the stepped- 
up basis that you get within a safe tax situation but looking at 
ways in which 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

Mr. Bishop. Can I just observe, follow up one bit? 

There are some proposals with the deficit reduction for the Fed- 
eral government to reduce its inventory of property, of land; and 
I think a part of your small, disadvantaged, young farmer program 
would give priority to those categories for surplus USDA property 
and equipment. 

Mr. Kingston. And this is a really good discussion, but you are 
way over time. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Could I just have 30 seconds on this? Because 
this is really important. 

Mr. Kingston. Sure. We are going to have another round. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Okay. When we deal with closures of labs, 
there is a lot of land associated with that. There is a fairly restric- 
tive set of steps we have to go through in terms of disposal of land 
that you all ought to be looking at to give us more flexibility so 
that we can use those resources to help give disadvantaged begin- 
ning farmer opportunities. Because there are thousands of acres 
here. 

But I will tell you we do not get the best bang for the buck in 
terms of that process; and this, I think, is a very important issue 
that this committee — we would be happy to work with you on. 
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Mr. Kingston. I think we would be very interested in that, par- 
ticularly with all these closures out there. Because I think most of 
the communities want to keep that space in production agriculture, 
at least green in terms of the use of it. 

Ms. Kaptur. 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you very much. Thanks for the great job you 
all do. We love the Department of Agriculture. 

SNAP BENEFITS AT FARMERS MARKETS 

I wanted to just mention we read where one of your key perform- 
ance measures for 2013, Mr. Secretary, is to increase the amount 
of SNAP benefits redeemed at farmers markets, really happy to see 
that, and we will ask for the record how you intend to accomplish 
that. We won’t ask you to reply now. 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

It is a USDA priority to ensure that SNAP participants have access to the fresh 
and nutritious food available at farmers’ markets. USDA looks for opportunities to 
embrace farmers’ market participation, and to leverage their ability to reach poten- 
tially eligible clients, and to perform nutrition education activities. And we have met 
with success. Over the last three fiscal years: 

• The number of direct marketing farmers and farmers’ markets participating in 
SNAP has more than tripled. The number increased from 753 in FY 2008 to 2,445 
in FY 2011. 

• Total SNAP redemptions for farmers’ markets and direct marketing farmers 
have quadrupled from $2,740,236 in FY 2008 to $11,725,316 in FY 2011. This latter 
amount is 55 percent more than in FY 2010 ($7,547,028). 

USDA has streamlined the waiver process that farmers’ markets must pursue to 
implement a scrip or bonus incentive demonstration project. The scrip project allows 
markets to redeem benefits for all vendors at the market using only one point-of- 
sale device to issue scrip, token, or receipts. Incentive projects provide matching 
“bonus” dollars for purchases made with SNAP benefits. The incentives, funded 
largely by private foundations, non-profit organizations and local governments, are 
structured to improve the purchasing power of low-income families at farmers’ mar- 
kets. The streamlined waiver process not only simplifies the process for farmers’ 
markets, but reduces the SNAP State agency requirements as well. 

The FY 2012 USDA appropriations include $4 million to support the purchase of 
wireless electronic benefit transfer (EBT) equipment for farmers’ markets. Under 
regular SNAP rules, EBT equipment is provided free of charge and the expense is 
shared by the SNAP State agency and FNS; however, farmers’ markets often cannot 
take advantage of such equipment because it requires electricity and a phone line. 
This funding will alleviate a major barrier to participation. This funding will also 
complement the Farmers’ Market Promotion Program grants administered by 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service. 

LOCAL FOOD SALES 

Ms. Kaptur. Also, the 2008 Agricultural Resource Management 
Survey showed that local food sales are highest in urban areas, and 
we will ask for the record does USDA plan to devote any resources 
to help connect local food producers to additional urban areas 
where sales are likely to be strong? 

[The information submitted by USDA follows:] 

USDA has a range of resources to help connect local food producers to urban 
areas, including farmers’ markets, food hubs, and community supported agriculture. 
In 2011, 54 out of 55 U.S. States and Territories requested AMS funding for projects 
related to local and regional foods through the Specialty Crop Block Grant (SCBG) 
program. With support from the FMPP, SCBG, the Federal-State Marketing Im- 
provement Program grants, we have seen a 54 percent increase in the number of 
farmers markets since 2008, to 7,175 at the end of 2011. Over 1,200 markets oper- 
ate through the winter nationwide, an increase of nearly 40 percent since 2010. 
Winter markets help reduce some of the volatility in farmers’ seasonal incomes 
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while improving year-round access to local foods. Our Farm to School Team is an- 
other example of our efforts to link local and regional producers with school food 
assistance programs. 

LOCAL AND REGIONAL FOOD SYSTEMS 

Ms. Kaptur. And then, finally, in terms of your budget requests 
for 2013, you call for increasing funding for the Agriculture and 
Food Research Initiative to $325 million, which is an increase of 
$60 million. And one of the areas that the funding would be used 
for is nutrition and health, specifically developing and increasing 
the consumption of healthy foods. Given that vegetables, fruits, and 
nuts account for 65 percent of local food sales, does the Department 
have any plans to help support local food sales should Congress in- 
crease funding for this initiative? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Do you want me to answer those or 

Ms. Kaptur. No. The first two you don’t have to, I will ask for 
the record, but just the third one there. 

Then I have a question about Lake Erie. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we are working across the board in 
most of our programs to figure ways in which we can do a better 
job of creating local and regional food systems. 

And I think, again, to focus on the report that is forthcoming 
under the Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food Initiative, I think 
you will see that there has been quite a bit of work through many 
of our programs, through the specialty crop grant program, through 
the Farmers Market Promotion Program, through the community 
facility grant and loan program, through research initiatives, 
through NIFA, throughout the entire Department, we are engaged 
in this. Because it is another strategy for expanding domestic mar- 
kets. It is another strategy for bringing vitality back into rural 
areas. And we are doing a better job of connecting institutional 
purchasers with those opportunities. Our farm to school program, 
for example, is an example of linkage between local production and 
local consumption. So there is a lot of work in this space. 

URBAN FOOD DESERTS 

Ms. Kaptur. Does your Department encourage future farmers in 
urban food deserts? Is there any initiative that you have for the 
States and our land grants to really look at new farmers in places 
that have historically been ignored? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I mean, I think that is — I referred to 
earlier the NIFA grant that the city of Cleveland is receiving, and 
that is basically a fairly significant opportunity for community gar- 
dening, which is a form of urban farming. 

Ms. Kaptur. Yes. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Our resources and our ability to utilize rural 
development resources in urban centers is somewhat constricted by 
a wide variety of rules and regulations, but we think that there are 
opportunities in aquaculture, for example, to take old factory build- 
ings and to convert them into hydroponics. There are opportunities 
there as well. 

I think there are a number of cities, major cities, the city of Chi- 
cago — I talked to Mayor Emanuel about this. He is very interested 
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in creating a center in Chicago. Obviously, we are doing work in 
Detroit, Cleveland. I think there is a lot of interest in this space. 

Ms. Kaptur. Yes, and I would just like to say, you know, for 
those of us who actually grew up in the civil rights era, it seems 
kind of unusual to me that production agriculture is doing very 
well in the countryside and yet what we leave urban dwellers with 
is stamps. You can’t eat a stamp. 

And, yes, you can take it — in places like I live, you can take it 
to the beer dock at the corner and buy Doritos and candy bars. And 
then what they do is they sell you cigarettes that cost 25 cents 
apiece. It is illegal to sell them individually, but they do that. 

And so we have vast sectors of our community where, even 
though you have stamps, you can’t eat those. And if there are no 
stores there or if there are just limited packaged processed stuff 
with high salt, high sugar, we have a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

So I would just like to raise the consciousness of the Department 
that food production should occur in many places. It used to be that 
way in America. We used to have truck farms right close to cities, 
and then it got pushed further and further away. And I think 
there — frankly, I think there is a real racial component to this. 

It isn’t your fault, sir. I am just telling you the way the system 
has moved over the years, and we appreciate your consciousness 
and the President’s and the First Lady’s consciousness. You are 
leading us to a different America and a much better and healthier 
America. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I appreciate that. Representative. We are fi- 
nancing — helping to finance grocery store construction as well as 
mobile units that will travel in rural areas and urban centers to 
provide healthier opportunities. And, again, we have seen a signifi- 
cant expansion of farmers markets, which I think are important. 

Ms. !^ptur. Yes, and I think you know our food banks. We 
should be handing out seeds at our food banks. 

We have developed in Toledo our urban growth systems where 
people in the neighborhoods, high Latino speaking, Spanish speak- 
ing neighborhoods come. They pick every pepper down to the 
ground when we plant these. And all these senior citizens — you 
mentioned that, Mr. Secretary — senior citizens on Social Security 
who qualify for SNAP. You know, there is a lot of hungry people 
out there in this economy. 

So I know what the regulations currently call for. But America 
has been a country, an “I can” Nation, adjusting to new realities; 
and the new reality is that we have large numbers of unhealthy 
and resource-strapped people living in these urban areas, trapped. 
And it almost seems to me like a prejudice that production agri- 
culture is doing very well, but we have these vast pools of people 
in the Toledos, Detroits, Lorains, Sanduskies, Clevelands that the 
President talked about in his speech; and I appreciate the Depart- 
ment muscling up and seeing them. And we need to do better as 
a country. 

I represent both rural and urban, and it shouldn’t be this tough 
in urban areas to get good lettuce, and it shouldn’t be this tough 
to get good food into these school systems. 

So I thank you very much for listening; and I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your endurance. 
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Mr. Kingston. Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

FOOD DESERTS 

Mr. Secretary there has heen some discussion about food deserts. 
Just, in general, what are the criteria to become a food desert? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, it depends on whether you are talking 
about an urban or suburban area or a rural area. Congressman. 

In a city, if you are a mile or two away from a grocery store, that 
is a food desert. If you are in a rural area, you might be as much 
as 20 miles away from a grocery store that services you. 

On our website, we have a food desert locator, which gives you 
an indication of where those food deserts are currently located; and 
we are using our programs from the specialty crop block grant to 
the beginning farmer and development program and our research 
programs to try to address that along with Health and Human 
Services and the Treasury Department. The new market tax credit, 
for example, is being used to fulfill a need. 

And we have also reached out to grocery store chains and sug- 
gested that they need to rethink their whole notion of charitable 
contributions. Instead of providing a community a check, maybe it 
would make sense for them to locate a grocery store and maybe not 
operate it at a profit but operate it at break even opportunity. 

So there are a number of strategies that are being employed 
here. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Well, the only reason I ask, recently, Oxford, 
Mississippi, was labeled as a food desert. Oxford is a great town. 
I spent a lot of good afternoons and evenings there. But we had a 
newspaper headline that said, Oxford, Mississippi, a food desert, on 
what planet? And maybe we could just explore 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, you can have — they are great cities that 
have wonderful opportunities, but there may be an area of that city 
or a neighborhood of that city where you are miles away from a 
grocery store, and that basically puts you in a position where you 
would be classified as a food desert. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Okay. 

FARM SERVICE AGENCY OFFICE CLOSURES 

And then the chairman — shift gears — the chairman talked about 
the plan to restructure the Farm Service Agency. And I acknowl- 
edge you have got a tough job. We all want you to save money. We 
just don’t want you to save money at home. 

And you are implementing what was charged to you under the 
’08 Farm Bill. We talked about how the ’08 Farm Bill requires you 
to take into account the distance from existing facilities, take into 
account the number of employees. One area that I am concerned 
about are the decisions that are being made on FSA, do they take 
into account caseload and farm program enrollment in the offices 
that are being closed, and is that used as a criteria? 

Secretary ViLSACK. The criteria is primarily the 2008 Farm Bill 
criteria. And our view is that the work is still going to get done. 
It is going to get done at an adjacent office or, as we invest more 
in our resources for technology, it is going to get done at home. And 
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the goal here, obviously, is that at some point in time for farmers 
to have more convenient opportunities to access programs. 

Mr. Nunnelee. So my response in Mississippi, if FSA office A 
has a higher caseload and that is being closed and FSA office B has 
a lower caseload and it remains open, it is that you were utilizing 
the criteria that you were given in the 2008 Farm Bill. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Right. And I would say in response to that, 
if that is the case, then you have got a circumstance where one of- 
fice is being underutilized; and if we have more than two or three 
or four or five or six employees in an office that has less of a case- 
load then it makes sense to consolidate them so that you get better 
service for fewer dollars. 

BIO-PREEERRED PRODUCT PROGRAM 

Mr. Nunnelee. Okay, and then one final question on leaf stand- 
ards in forest products. The goal of the program, as I understand 
it, is to increase the purchase and use of bio-based products. The 
forest products in Mississippi are pretty important, and it looks to 
me like this criteria is leaving out traditional forest products. 
USDA is citing congressional intent to focus on new products, and 
it has led to the exclusion of most forest materials. And can you 
just give me some insight as to how USDA made that decision, and 
aren’t you picking winners and losers in the forest product cat- 
egory? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the bio-preferred product program was 
primarily for new market opportunities and not necessarily for ma- 
ture market opportunities. So that is essentially the reason. 

Having said that, you know, one of the things we have done in 
the Forest Service is promote a green building opportunity so all 
of our new construction is going to be embracing wood. 

We have also just recently announced a restoration initiative 
which is designed to do a better job of increasing board feet utiliza- 
tion. We want to get to 3 billion board feet, which will increase new 
opportunities for the timber industry. 

And then, finally, we are also working to try to create opportuni- 
ties for woody biomass in terms of energy and fuel production. 

So, I mean, there is a lot of activity going on, but the biopre- 
ferred program was primarily for new market opportunities, not 
necessarily for what we would consider mature market opportuni- 
ties. And that is based on our reading of what Congress wants us 
to do. If you all think it ought to be different, then I am sure you 
will tell us. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. I have a couple of questions. 

WIC SHORTEALL 

One on the WIC shortfall, the letter you sent us pointing out that 
States have indicated there is going to be a shortfall in the WIC 
funding and that we need to reprogram, I think, $400 million into 
the WIC program. Two of the leading States in the shortfall are the 
chairman’s State and my State of California, a $77 million short- 
fall. 
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What would happen if these States start turning away eligible 
applicants if we don’t get you that $400 million, and how soon do 
we have to get it to you? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative, I don’t know that I have a 
specific month or date, but I will be happy to get it to you. 

[The information follows:] 

According to information received from the States, both Georgia and California 
have indicated that they would need additional WIC funds by April 1 to avoid wait- 
listing new WIC participants. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I will say this, that as numbers increase it 
is clear to us that we are going to face a point in time when wait- 
ing lists will occur, which we don’t want. We think we can take 
money from this 

Mr. Farr. How do you put pregnant women on a waiting list? 
You tell them to hold their baby? 

Secretary ViLSACK. No, we are hopeful that you will take action 
to make it happen. 

Mr. Farr. So we don’t know exactly when the waiting list starts. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There is someone in our world who knows. 
The reality is we wouldn’t be asking you for this if we didn’t need 
it, and we wouldn’t be identifying a source which we don’t think 
will jeopardize the ability to feed hungry folks. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I guess the urgency of the transfer authority 
that the chairman has, how soon do you need it? I mean, is 
this 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we wouldn’t be asking for it if we didn’t 
need it right away. And the chairman has asked for supporting in- 
formation. We will get that to him this week or next week, prob- 
ably next week. 

Mr. Farr. Hopefully, we can move on that and get that material 
in. 

LIGHT BROWN APPLE MOTH 

The other issue I would like to address is that, you know, we 
have these invasive species. One is called the light brown apple 
moth which originated in Australia and New Zealand. The United 
States made a big deal, not only in this country but throughout the 
world, that this was a bad pest that merited intense response and 
that we wouldn’t allow any product from any country that had this 
without thorough review and analysis and treatment. 

So, lo and behold, the pest ends up in California. And the treat- 
ment we were going to do, the State proposed, was spraying with 
helicopters and all kinds of things that drove everybody mad. The 
State legislature took action. They have defunded the program. At 
the same time, the USDA has indicated this pest isn’t — we are not 
going to go out and try to eradicate it in the ways that we have 
in the past. We are going to live with it. 

So the question is, what are you going to do to work with us in 
California? You have to ship that product to other States and to 
certainly to other countries to make sure that we can get those 
products in. I mean, here one time we tell everybody that they 
shouldn’t even be accepting any products with this background and 
now we have got it. 
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So you can’t just defund and walk away from a program without 
changing the protocols and regulations that we have established. 
And I would appreciate any kind of super energy that you have got 
so that we can get our product to market. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am not sure it is correct to say we are 
defunding the program. We are asking for $9.4 million that would 
be used for the treatment of light brown apple moth. And in fiscal 
year 2010 we went to this system of basically trying to contain, as 
opposed to eradicate; and part of what we have done and what we 
will continue to do is establish quarantine areas so that we don’t 
necessarily create trade issues. 

Mr. Farr. But will you abandon the production facilities where 
you were trying to breed sterile light brown moths? 

So it is a major change in position. The problem that growers 
have is knowing what the rules of the game are going to be in 
order to get their product in the market, and are they going to con- 
tinue for the rest of their lives to have to go through this extra ex- 
pensive protocol? They have to pay a lot for it, too. It is not just 
that we subsidize it all. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I am not sure that there has been a sig- 
nificant shift this year. I think that occurred several years ago. 

Mr. Farr. Well, then, also the State has defunded it. The legisla- 
ture has just removed the monies. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I got a hard enough time managing this De- 
partment without managing the State of California. 

Mr. Farr. Well, no, but the regulations — it is Federal regulations 
to drive this system, not State regulations. The listing of the light 
brown apple moth is a 

Secretary ViLSACK. The problem was the way in which it was 
being handled in the past was causing some serious issues with 
landowners, and so they came to us and said this whole spraying 
thing isn’t going to work so we have to look at ways in which we 
can — ^you know, the folks at Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service — APHIS — look at ways in which they can contain some- 
thing. 

Mr. Farr. No, I am totally involved in all of that, and you were 
very helpful in all of that. But I said what happens now is the 
State is changing its position, the Feds have changed their posi- 
tion. You still put at risk, as long as the label is out there, that 
this light brown apple moth is a bad creature, and you don’t want 
any product from where it is, where it has been invasive. 

And we have got to start figuring out how to change those proto- 
cols if we are going to change our attitude on how we are going to 
respond to it in the infested areas where you are leaving the grow- 
ers and the producer without any ability to respond. There has got 
to be an escape hatch here. I really need to have you work on that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we are providing $9.4 million dollars of 
assistance, and that is just slightly less than what we provided last 
year — or proposing in this budget. So I am not quite sure what 

Mr. Farr. So that is going to go mainly to inspection for the rest 
of our lives. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, you know, I think you have to realize 
that at least according to what APHIS tells me, there are some 
things that you could spend a billion dollars on and you are not 
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necessarily going to eradicate it. So you have got to find out ways 
in which you can contain it. 

Mr. Farr. But you also have within the science community of 
how destructive a pest this is and many of them feeling that it has 
been in California for a long, long time and it hasn’t been a prob- 
lem. 

So, I mean, we don’t have time to do it all now. I am just telling 
you we have got a dilemma. Our law and our procedure at the Fed- 
eral level is creating this dilemma that California can’t respond to; 
and we need to work to figure out, think outside the box or change 
the regulations, to listen to new science. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think I understand your point, and it is a 
question of classification. If you can’t eradicate it, why classify it. 

Mr. Farr. Yes, you have got it. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. Ms. DeLauro. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

TRADE AND FOOD SAFETY 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask a question on trade. This is 
about imported food, and roughly 15 percent of our food supply is 
imported. As you know, the products come from about a quarter 
million different international establishments, includes about 50 
percent of fresh fruit, 20 percent fresh vegetables, and 80 percent 
of seafood. It also includes an increasing amount of beef, with cat- 
tle imports increasing from 2009 to 2010. 

You noted in your opening statement that Congress recently ap- 
proved the free trade agreements in Colombia, Korea, and Panama; 
and the administration is negotiating another right now with a 
number of Pacific nations. So I think we both know that it should 
take a great deal of work for processing plants from another coun- 
try to export food to the United States. 

This critical work would, I assume, require additional resources 
at the agency, let alone the resources needed to enforce the safety 
standards. And can you tell me, looking ahead with the budget cli- 
mate that we are in, how the agency will ensure that any meat or 
poultry products imported for Americans to purchase and consume 
are safe and that those imported products meet the same quality 
standards, for example, organic imports? How will you ensure that 
this work does not detract from what the agency needs to do do- 
mestically and will our ability to know about the risks of produce 
be affected by the elimination of the microbiological data program? 

This is not in your jurisdiction, but just this week we have seen 
raw sprouts contaminated with E. coli making at least 12 people 
sick in five States. And raw sprouts are one of the produce vari- 
eties that are sampled by this critical program. Now that is an 
issue for, you know, FDA, but the data collection that the micro- 
biological program does is of great value to both the FDA and GDC. 
So how do we ensure the safety of meat and poultry? How does it 
not take away from us domestically and the elimination of this pro- 
gram? 

Secretary ViLSACK. The general response to your question. Rep- 
resentative, is that we are not going to allow something to come 
into the country until we are convinced that it does, in fact, have 
equal to or better protections for food safety; and, as you are well 
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familiar, we are going through this process with poultry processed 
in China. And we are going through a very elaborate process of au- 
dits, of reviews, of visits to facilities, of assurance, of training 
mechanisms being appropriated in equal, of making sure that lan- 
guage is understood, and that there is a common understanding in 
terms of language. 

And so that equivalency determination is very, very important; 
and we are very focused on making sure that anything that comes 
into this country that we have responsibility for meets our own 
safety standards. And if it doesn’t, it is not going to be allowed to 
come in. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, I understand that, but it is about having the 
resources that are necessary to be able 

Secretary ViLSACK. I mean, I think if there is a concern there, 
I think it is less a concern about the equivalency than it is perhaps 
making sure that what we do at the border is appropriate and that 
we have adequately trained the appropriate resources at the border 
to do the secondary checks that are done. 

As you know, things are checked and then a certain percentage 
or sample is looked at very, very carefully. So I would caution all 
of us to make sure that we have sufficient resources at the border. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, I do understand that. I also — and this is not 
anything that we haven’t discussed in the past, but the whole issue 
of what equivalency is or what equal to is. And when one des- 
ignates equivalency that, in fact, is based on the audits. And I am 
going to wait to see about the review, but we know that the review 
is based on three, four plants, et cetera. But once you grant that 
equivalency, the door is open to every plant that is engaged in that 
particular effort. It isn’t just restricted to those two or three places 
that we have had audited and reviewed. 

So I will continue to be concerned about this issue, as you know 
that I am, and with regard — and I have not been one to be hesitant 
about providing resources, but we are in a different climate and we 
are in a different environment about the ability to do that. 

MICROBIOLOGICAL DATA PROGRAM 

Let me ask you about the microbiological data program, which I 
think is a critical program. I have always believed that, and I have 
always advocated for it. But now it has been eliminated. If you 
could just answer that question, it would be great. 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is just the question of where it is appro- 
priately funded and where it is appropriately consistent with the 
mission — we don’t think it is consistent with the mission of AMS, 
which is where it currently is housed, and that is the question. You 
know, as we take a look at our budget, we have got to take a look 
at our core competencies and what is directly linked to our mission, 
and that was the decision that was made. 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, I would just say this to you. I understand 
that, but I have taken a very hard look at the FDA budget, and 
that is not your responsibility. You have your own responsibilities. 
But let me just tell you about the FDA budget in terms of food 
safety. 

To be quite frank with you — and I have had conversations with 
Commissioner Hamburg, that it is a disgrace what has been pro- 
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posed, $11 million for food safety; and that is a division between 
food safety and — safety, food and drug. So we are — just a budget 
that comes forward that talks about that for food safety, gives you 
some sense of the priority for food safety. Now, it hasn’t to be 
housed in your jurisdiction. I understand that. Does it meet — you 
don’t need it to move forward with your process. But FDA, CDC, 
sprouts that have hospitalized people just within the last week. 

Mr. Kingston. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 

Ms. DeLauro. I understand that. 

Mr. Kingston. We will be having another round. 

Ms. DeLauro. But this is questionable as to where our priority 
is on food safety. 

Thank you. 


CATFISH INSPECTION 

Mr. Kingston. You know, along that line, catfish falls under 
FDA and USD A; and there has been a discussion of that. The 
President in his State of the Union brought up salmon 2 years ago. 
How is that — is that cumbersome in terms of — are we getting any- 
where with catfish? 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Chairman, just for one second. That was a 
mistake to remove — catfish was removed from the jurisdiction of 
the FDA 

Mr. Kingston. It was actually done by the Senate. If the gentle- 
woman would 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, we worked very hard here to keep it from 
moving from where it was, and now it winds up in the bailiwick 
of the USD A, and here we are without any determination of where 
it stands at the moment. It should have stayed at FDA. 

Mr. Kingston. I don’t know if you want to comment on it or not. 
But that is still out there, isn’t it? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes, it is. 

And I want to correct the record. I misspoke. I suggested the rule 
was still at Office of Management and Budget — 0MB — . It is still 
at our place. We are in the process of reviewing the comments on 
the question of what is a catfish. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There are 39 different varieties and how you 
make that call depends on how extensive or how narrow the rule 
is, and it has implications for a lot of folks in a lot of different 
places, so we want to be careful about this. 

As it relates to food safety, you know, I think what has hap- 
pened — and I don’t know the numbers, obviously, as well as Rep- 
resentative DeLauro knows them. But I will say that I now think 
we have some consistency in philosophy as a result of the Food 
Safety Modernization Act. I think we are all focused on better pre- 
vention, we have focused appropriate surveillance and more rapid 
response, and that is what we are trying to get to at USDA. 

Mr. Kingston. I want to talk a little bit about overseas. First of 
all, on my travels, whenever I can, I love to go see a P.L. 480 pro- 
gram or any other USDA program. 

And I have to say that the USDA employees that I have had the 
opportunity to meet with — and these are casual meetings, no power 
points, it is in the field — they are excellent. They are great employ- 
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ees, they are scientists, they know what they are doing, they have 
a great passion. 

And if any of the committee members haven’t had that oppor- 
tunity, I just tell you, it is just delightful to talk to them. So I ap- 
plaud you on that workforce. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

On that subject, India is a potentially $300 million poultry mar- 
ket. Mr. Bishop and I have a lot of interest in that. But, as you 
know, they have confused the high pathogen with the low pathogen 
and blocked us from exporting to them altogether. Is that a World 
Trade Organization — ^WTO/United States Trade Representative — 
USTR — issue? Can USDA be helpful on it? Or are you guys doing 
something? 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is both, Mr. Chairman, in terms of how we 
go about approaching barriers. 

Let me just say that in the last 10 years the number of sanitary 
and phytosanitary barriers we have had to deal with has increased 
from roughly 650 to close to 1,500 last year. And the reality is 
when you are the number one country in terms of agriculture and 
agricultural production and exports, countries find a lot of different 
ways to make it more difficult for you. And that is why the Foreign 
Agricultural Service is important and why USTR is important, is 
making sure that we knock those barriers down. We have a lot of 
them that we have to knock down every year. 

And some of them are easier. Some countries are more willing to 
look at the scientific information. Other countries will have a mul- 
titude of reasons why they don’t think your science is right or why 
they think their approach is correct. It is very complicated and very 
frustrating, and we are dealing with some of these issues that have 
been outstanding for years and years. 

The issue of dairy in India is another issue. There is a tremen- 
dous market there, but we are just not able to get over the cultural 
and religious issue in terms of our dairy products and the produc- 
tion of our dairy products and what is being fed to our cattle and 
how it impacts their view of our dairy products. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, going back to our mutual interest on trade 
and also finding common ground in which we can all come together 
on that, I think that we would be interested wherever we can be 
helpful on those barriers. I had no idea with the 1,500, but, you 
know, it is such a great economic opportunity for everybody. 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is, and you would think it would be a rel- 
atively simple thing since you are in the WTO, so why don’t we use 
the power? But it is very complicated to put a case together, to 
prosecute the case. And even if you get a favorable response, people 
can string you out in terms of reaction on a favorable determina- 
tion. 

And the USTR has very limited resources, and they are the pri- 
mary mover of these cases. So they have to pick and choose where 
they draw the battle line. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, since I can control this one better, I am not 
going to ask a question, but. Dr. Glauber, I do want to talk to you 
about the National Agricultural Statistics Services — NASS — when 
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we have another round and that February 6 Wall Street Journal 
article. 

Mr. Glauber. Sure. 

Mr. Kingston. What are the issues and problems? And so we can 
just start there when I get another round. 

Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. I have just, I think, one ques- 
tion for the Secretary. 


ETHANOL PRODUCTION 

In your fiscal year ’13 budget, you provide approximately $6.1 
billion in direct loans to support the transformation from fossil 
fuels to cleaner technologies. I think that is a great investment, but 
I do have some concerns regarding the future of the ethanol pro- 
duction in the United States as a viable alternative fuel source. 

The ethanol plant in my district, which you visited a couple years 
ago, continues to face financial difficulty. But, of course, that story 
is similar to many others around the country. And I believe, as you 
do, that ethanol is one of several alternative fuel sources that we 
need in order to help ourselves become energy independent. 

What are the administration’s plans to support and to strengthen 
this fledgling industry, particularly given the political and the fi- 
nancial pressure that it is facing? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, there are a couple things. 

First of all, increasing the blend rate from ElO to E15 and mak- 
ing sure that we are properly dispensing that fuel. 

Mr. Bishop. We appreciate that, too. 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is one step in the right direction. We 
want to make sure that is done. 

Encouraging a more convenient supply available to consumers 
through a distribution system that allows you to sort of dial up 
whatever percentage of fuel you need through a blender pump or 
flex fuel pump, which is one of the reasons why 

Mr. Bishop. How do you encourage that, though? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we use the Rural Energy for America 
Program — REAP — programs to provide resources and incentives for 
convenience stores and petroleum marketers to be able to put the 
infrastructure in place to allow them to do that. 

Third is making sure that we work with ethanol producers to 
find out more efficient ways to produce ethanol using less energy, 
less water, and greater efficiencies. There is a lot of research that 
is being done in that area. 

BIO-BASED PRODUCTS 

We are also expanding beyond traditional corn-based ethanol to 
looking at a variety of other feedstocks that might be more even 
efficient and better. We have programs under way looking at algae, 
switchgrass, woody biomass, municipal waste, citrus waste, agricul- 
tural waste, municipal waste. These are all projects that we are 
helping to fund. 

And I think it is important to also understand that there are co- 
products and byproducts that result from ethanol production, which 
we want to continue to support. 
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There is, obviously, a livestock piece to this, but there are also 
chemicals and enzymes that can be created from this that create 
new opportunities. In Iowa, there is a facility that is taking the 
heat, the water, and the protein from ethanol and converting it into 
algae which, in turn, creates a whole new series of opportunities 
for cosmetics, for fuel, for animal feed as well. 

So part of our rural development program is designed to provide 
opportunities for those bio-based facilities. Part of our research pro- 
gram is devoted to that and working with sister agencies to create 
new opportunities, whether it is blend rate increases or distribution 
of fuel more conveniently. There are just a whole series of things. 

And what we are doing, I think, is working to the extent that 
ethanol does two things. One, it provides consumer choice. Were it 
not for ethanol, we all would be paying somewhere between $0.90 
and $1.10 more a gallon for gasoline. 

And then, secondly, of course, it is a job creator. Some have sug- 
gested that maybe as many as 400,000 jobs are directly or indi- 
rectly connected to this industry. And as we move towards the 36 
billion gallon threshold under the renewable fuel standard, we 
could get as many as a million jobs, according to the industry. 

So, I mean, there are a lot of benefits, and we are reducing our 
reliance on foreign oil. We have gone from 62 percent of our oil 
being imported to less than 50 percent today in just the last 3 
years. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

ORGANIC AGRICULTURE 

I want to shift to one of my favorite areas, organic agriculture. 
I am the proud author of the California Organic Act, and I am very 
proud that you have hired Kathleen Merrigan to be your Deputy 
Secretary, because she just was able to negotiate the organic trade 
equivalency standards in Europe, which is going to open up even 
greater markets for organic. 

It is growing at about 23 percent a year, it is over a $30 billion 
industry now, and yet the administration seems to be flat-funding 
organic. Organic, like the rest of agriculture, has to have strong 
support in data collection and publication, has to have research 
money, has to have access to other kinds of programs that agri- 
culture has. Because we know the benefit is expanding rural econo- 
mies and creating jobs in the rural areas. You just pointed that 
out. 

So my question is, why is it so flat-funded? Why haven’t you sup- 
ported the Organic Data Initiative? And the question that comes 
out of that, will that initiative then be in the agricultural census? 
Because there are no requests for funding to at least earmark for 
the organic data collection. Or is it going to be in there and you 
don’t need to have some requests? I want to know where that will 
be. And, also, needing funding for the Organic Data Initiative 
through the National Agricultural Statistics Service or Economic 
Research Service, it seems that those indicators aren’t including 
the data. 
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So I would just like to see now — I am surprised to see that the 
whole program was flat-funded when it has had such incredible 
success in increasing market share and jobs in this country. 

Secretary ViLSACK. In this environment, with substantial reduc- 
tions, to a certain extent if you can maintain funding, that is an 
indication of a priority. 

You know, we would love to have more money to work with on 
a lot of programs, but we are faced with the economic reality that 
we have to get our fiscal house in order, which means we have to 
make tough choices. So the fact that this is funded at a relatively 
stable level I think is an indication of support, as opposed to an in- 
dication of a lack of support. 

Mr. Farr. What I am asking, is that it is not — there is no in- 
creased funding for research, although the demand is there. And 
there is no increased funding for the data 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the Economic Research Service — ERS — 
number for organic agriculture is up by $4,000, and the Agricul- 
tural Research Service — ARS — number is down a little bit. NASS 
is about the same. It is an economic reality that we are trying to 
deal with a tight budget, and we tried to maintain a response to 
the fiscal condition that we find ourselves in. 

Again, it is not an indication we don’t think this is a terrific pro- 
gram. The reality is this administration has put an awful lot more 
money into organics. It has put more money into Natural Re- 
sources Conservation Service — NRCS — for assistance under EQIP. 
It has funded the Integrated Organic Program at a fairly signifi- 
cant amount the last couple of years. It has 

Mr. Farr. Are you going to put it in the agriculture census, 
where it would be a regular part of that? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Go ahead. 

Ms. Merrigan. We are continuing with additional data gathering 
in NASS in the Census. 

We also are doing a lot of different things that aren’t even budg- 
etary. For example, you started by talking about the equivalency 
agreement that we are all very excited about with the European 
Union — EU. One of the things that we found when we were trying 
to figure out what does that really mean for America’s farmers and 
ranchers is that we don’t really have good data in terms of what 
is imported and exported on organic. And so our internal USDA or- 
ganic working group realized that, and they worked with the Inter- 
national Trade Commission to get import-export codes so we could 
better track that market flow. 

So there is the budget here, and some of the things that we like 
in organics, including the organic agricultural research and edu- 
cation initiatives — the Farm Bill is not authorized right now, it is 
expiring. But we have level funding, and then we have all these ad- 
ditional management activities to try to get the most out of the pro- 
grams that we have. 

Mr. Farr. So when do you think you will have enough in your 
data collection to be able to give this the legitimacy that it cer- 
tainly has earned in the agricultural world, I mean, a 23 percent 
increase, $30 billion industry in the United States? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, in an addition to the EU equivalency 
agreement, we also negotiated an equivalency agreement with Can- 
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ada, which was important. That was the first equivalency agree- 
ment. 

And, secondly, we have not talked about the fact we have 
strengthened the organic brand through a regulatory process and 
a clarification of rules. I mean, there has been a lot of work done 
in this area, and I don’t want to leave this hearing with the sugges- 
tion that we are not paying attention to this area, because we are. 

Mr. Farr. I guess — and I will end with this — is the statistics is 
the issue. Are they going to get treated like other parts — and I 
don’t know how all this agricultural economy is reported, but are 
they an equal partner or equal player in being able to be reported 
like all other commodities and other activities in agriculture? They 
are not a footnote anymore. 

Secretary ViLSACK. No. The actions of this administration in this 
area should not suggest that they are a footnote. We see this as 
a very significant part of not just responding to market but also an 
opportunity to reclaim additional entrepreneurship and opportunity 
in rural America. We see this as a strategy for expanding job op- 
portunities in rural America. 

Mr. Kingston. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIC STANDARD 

Dr. Merrigan, in your international negotiations and things, that 
stamp that says “organic,” that is an international standard now? 
Is that correct? 

Ms. Merrigan. It is between the EU countries and the United 
States. So, starting June 1st of this year, if the European Union 
is saying it is organic by their standards and through their check- 
ing system to make sure that the standards are being followed, 
then it can be sold freely in the United States as organic, and vice 
versa, with a couple of exceptions. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, what about non-EU countries? 

Ms. Merrigan. No, it does not include non-EU countries. 

Mr. Kingston. So if you import coffee that says “organic,” it 
might not be? 

Ms. Merrigan. Well, no, we have a whole process of checking in 
different ways 

Mr. Kingston. Using that stamp. 

Ms. Merrigan [continuing]. For other countries to get their prod- 
ucts into the United States. But of the three different routes to do 
it, the one that everyone dreams of is having an equivalency part- 
nership, because it reduces — farmers and small businesses particu- 
larly are very attracted to this — it reduces their paperwork and all 
the fees that they have to pay. They don’t have to do double certifi- 
cation. It really helps the market grow. 

Mr. Kingston. Now, on the “fair trade” stamp, is that a similar 
type process? 

Ms. Merrigan. I don’t — no, we do not have a program at USDA 
that oversees fair trade. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. There is another stamp, it is an ecology 
stamp. What is the name of that one that has a little frog on it? 

Ms. Merrigan. I don’t know, sir. I am sorry. 
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Mr. Kingston. But I have been told that that is one of the 
things, particularly in the importation of coffee, that is kind of a 
rising brand, if you will. It is not a brand, but it is a rising mark. 

NASS CROP REPORT 

Dr. Glauber, on that February 6th article, it said that the latest 
crop report stunned traders and sent prices on another wild ride. 
And so my question is, in terms of the National Agricultural Statis- 
tics Service crop reports, what is going on with it? Because it also 
said that eventually the USDA report might be ignored, that it is 
not accurate. But I don’t — ^you know, I just wanted you to respond 
to that article. 

Mr. Glauber. It is a great question. And, of course, there have 
been a lot of news reports; that is not the only one. And there has 
been a lot of concern expressed over the reports. 

A number of the reports this year and last year have generated 
limit moves in the futures markets following that. I might add, 
having just looked back over a lot of the data, they are not the only 
things that cause limit moves. You know, the news on the sov- 
ereign debt crisis in Europe, the value of the dollar, China, which 
of course has become such a huge partner of ours — news on those 
things would cause limit moves, as well. So it is not the only thing. 

And it is true there are a lot of changes that have occurred in 
the markets over the last few years, particularly for corn because 
of the growth of ethanol. So you have — what you see in things like 
grain stocks reports is a higher and higher proportion of stocks are 
held off the farm. Because corn is very attractive relative to other 
commodities, we are seeing a lot more corn being grown in the 
South now, as I am sure many of you know. And so, that comes 
in at different times during the year. 

NASS tries to take into consideration those factors. But in going 
through it, what some of the discrepancies have been is when ana- 
lysts do their balance sheets, they will look and see some changes 
in the numbers and try to account for things, and they come up 
with slightly different estimates prior to the release of the reports. 

I do think there is still a lot of uncertainty. We have a very 
changing feed market because less corn is going directly toward 
feed. More of it is going indirectly toward the distillery dried grains 
going into the feed report. We don’t have a lot of great data on 
feed, which is part of the issue here, is it is a big residual. And 
so my economists make estimates about that, trade analysts make 
estimates about that, and our estimates are what we base our own 
forecast of what those stocks are. When NASS comes out with a 
stock report, in some cases that has been a surprise. 

Mr. Kingston. Does the budget give you what you need for time- 
ly and accurate reports? And are you using a tremendous amount 
of technology to get them real-time, or how is that working? 

Mr. Glauber. Well, we do use a lot of technology. The stocks re- 
port is a pretty much on-the-ground type of effort. You can’t do sat- 
ellites or anything like that, obviously, for that. 

Mr. Kingston. Yeah. 

Mr. Glauber. I will say this. It is made even more complicated 
by the fact that areas that you don’t have jurisdiction over, but the 
Department of Commerce, for example, has cut out several key in- 
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dustrial reports that we got soybean crush numbers from, we got 
wheat milling numbers from, and when we don’t have good num- 
bers on that, we have to make estimates. And so there are a lot 
of uncertainties there. 

I do think NASS is aware of a lot of the changes that have been 
going on in the markets. They are, particularly on the production 
side, trying to utilize better technology, utilize what they have 
learned from previous harvests, et cetera. 

But I would just end with — the other major thing here is that, 
when the NASS report and, say, the market trade expectations are 
different by 150 million bushels of corn, that is a big number, but 
it is a very big number when it is a 1.6 billion-bushel carryout; it 
is a huge number when it is only a 500 million-bushel carryout. 
And the fact is we have been in a very, very tight stock situation 
for the last couple of years, which means almost any little piece of 
information that hits the market has a reaction, and a big reaction 
in some cases. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

MICROBIOLOGICAL DATA PROGRAM 

Just a couple of points on the microbiological data approach. This 
is, as I understand, about a $4.3 million program. In the scheme 
of things, what we deal with here, not a lot of money. 

But just this past summer, USDA’s Microbiological Data Pro- 
gram was the agency that ordered cilantro and bagged spinach that 
had tested positive for salmonella to be removed from grocery store 
shelves. It also forced a recall of lettuce that had tested positive for 
E. coli and started testing cantaloupe regularly for Listeria after an 
outbreak that left 13 people dead. 

This is a quote from Mike Doyle, director of the University of 
Georgia’s Center for Food Safety. “It is the radar gun that keeps 
the industry honest. And if it is eliminated, we don’t have a pro- 
gram that will keep the industry in check.” 

Now, a USDA spokeswoman said that, while food safety is a vi- 
tally important part of successfully marketing produce and other 
agricultural products, other Federal and State public health agen- 
cies are better equipped to perform this function. That is beyond 
belief They don’t — talk about resources. You go to any State effort, 
there are no resources there. 

It just seems to me that given what this program has done and 
what it can do, you have — CDC said that the information can help 
pinpoint foods tied to illness outbreaks; would not easily be re- 
placed by companies’ internal tests or more modest Federal sam- 
pling programs. 

I would like to get your commitment. Secretary, on that $4.3 mil- 
lion program. We are not talking billions of dollars, the numbers 
that get thrown around this institution, you know, for other things 
that don’t have the same kind of ability to save lives. And I just 
think, is this a program that is going to fall through the cracks, 
that no one is going to pick it up, that it will just wither on the 
vine and nobody is going to take responsibility? 
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You know, I wish we would figure out how to take programs that 
work and make a real difference and say that that is worth saving. 
And I would like to have, you know, your assurance that, you 
know, you are going to find someplace to deal with this and keep 
it going or find a willing partner here to pick up the $4.3 million. 
It winds up being budget dust in the way that we throw around 
numbers in this institution. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative, I would be more than happy 
to see the FDA budget increased by $4 million to do this. Let me 
just simply say 

Ms. DeLauro. I told you about the FDA number. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, but, you see, that 

Ms. DeLauro. It is $11 million. I don’t know what else you have 
in your budget. You know, I have been through it, you know, look- 
ing at it, but I don’t know the details or the granular nature of 
this, where we can find $4.3 million to have a program that has 
proven in the most recent time. How many people died of Listeria 
in the cantaloupe? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Wouldn’t you agree it is more appropriate 
with FDA? 

Ms. DeLauro. You know what? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I mean, based on the mission, wouldn’t you 
agree? 

Ms. DeLauro. Yeah. Hey 

Secretary ViLSACK. Okay. 

Ms. DeLauro [continuing]. I could agree to a lot of things, but — 
so, okay. So we wash our hands of it. 

Secretary ViLSACK. No. We just simply 

Ms. DeLauro. We wash our hands of it. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Here is the 

Ms. DeLauro. Do you think we are going to increase $11 million 
for FDA? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Here is the larger question, and that is there 
is a lot of conversation and discussion around the country about re- 
ductions, and everyone likes to say, well, there is waste, fraud, and 
abuse. But the reality is, you are now at a point where you have 
people like me having to make very difficult decisions in terms of 
priorities and in terms of core competencies. This is an important 
point you raise. 

Ms. DeLauro. I will tell you what. Let me conclude this. I will 
look through and provide you with some suggestions as to where 
we might be able to deal with this. I will look through your budget. 

I will just tell you, it was — and I have to get to my women farm- 
ers, too, here. But I am just telling you that there is a budget that 
has come forward on FDA. This is not what has been proposed 
here. It is $11 million. Now, you have nothing to do with that, but 
I am telling you that it is not going to happen at FDA. 

I will work with you. I will go through your budget. I will find 
a place where we can get $4.3 million to potentially save lives. 
That is what this piece does. 

If I can, I would just 

Mr. Kingston. Rosa, you know, that 
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WOMEN FARMERS DISCRIMINATION SUITS 

Ms. DeLauro. My time is up. I will put it in for the record, on 
women farmers. I don’t understand how we are going to get 
through this claims process. I know what your commitment is here. 
I understand it 100 percent, how you want to just try to deal with 
these discrimination suits. 

But I don’t even know if — if I don’t need a lawyer to successfully 
complete any portion of this proposal, how will I complete the 
form? What supporting documentation do I need as a woman farm- 
er who has heen discriminated against and the evidence of that? 
How are we going to notify people that the process is under way 
so that women and Hispanic farmers can, you know, be helped out? 

And we can have that as a further conversation. Let me put it 
on the record here, and we can talk further about it. 

Sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I was just going to get you to yield to me. 
But I wanted to say, getting back to that overpayment issue, that 
is why that $5.4 billion is relevant to everybody. And so, you know, 
implementing some of the OIG’s recommendations I think would be 
something that we all ought to be able to get together on. Because 
it is not, you know, finger-pointing; it is a matter of, well, let’s get 
in there and, you know, roll up our sleeves and find things like 
that that we can agree on. So I wanted to bring that up. 

ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDING 

Now, also, Mr. Secretary, Congress has — or, actually, the Appro- 
priations Committee has cut its own budget 9 percent, and we are 
all dealing with fewer employees in each office. Your office, though, 
you have a request in here of a $5 million increase under the ad- 
ministration portion. Is that correct? 

Secretary ViLSACK. And it is primarily a result of the under- 
funding for an extended period of time in the Office of General 
Counsel. And the reality is, if you don’t have enough folks in that 
general counsel’s office, then you see substantial delays in getting 
rules and regulations through the process. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. And that all comes through your office? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, it is part of the overall. 

Mr. Kingston. All right, we might have some follow-up questions 
on that. 


LOAN GUARANTEE DEFAULTS 

On some of the loan guarantees that have been in the paper re- 
cently, and USDA has a few of them that have gone bad — and I 
certainly agree that you are going to make some loans where they 
go bad. Have we tightened down after some of these failures? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we have over 

Mr. Kingston. And I would not expect you to have 100 percent. 
I mean, you know, that is 

Secretary ViLSACK. We have over 900,000 loans in our portfolio 
at USDA, and the default rate and problem rate for the entire port- 
folio is less than 5 percent, which is not bad. 

We have a very — with our guaranteed loan program, we obvi- 
ously have a partner in the underwriting. Our direct loan pro- 
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grams, I think you will see that the default rate is very competitive 
with the commercial banking industry. In fact, I think it is even 
better, in most cases, than the commercial banking industry. 

So we are constantly looking at ways in which we can do a better 
job. You know, there are concerns about staffing levels and making 
sure — that is why we have made some of the suggestions and pro- 
posals relative to housing, so that we have adequate resources to 
be able to do the job to properly underwrite the housing loans we 
have. 

But I think if you look at our overall portfolio, you are going to 
find that there are obviously going to be circumstances and situa- 
tions where things don’t work out, but I honestly think it is actu- 
ally less than what Congress expected it to be at the time these 
programs were created or at the time the Recovery Act was cre- 
ated. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. 

GRANT RESEARCH DUPLICATION 

Also, on grant research, some of the concern I have is the dupli- 
cation. Under the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative, the 
AFRI, there is a $23 million grant to improve sustainable food sys- 
tems and reduce hunger. One of them went — $1.1 million went to 
the University of Alaska. Another $4.9 million went to Pennsyl- 
vania State to evaluate regional food systems in the Northeast; 
$4.9 million to the University of Wyoming to identify, develop, and 
evaluate community organizing strategies for food systems; and 
then a $25 million grant for the University of Nebraska for E. coli 
research; and $10 million to North Carolina State for food safety 
research. 

The concern that I have is, these are all areas in which we al- 
ready have research going on, in most cases. And one of the great 
criticisms that we get as stewards of the tax dollars is that, well, 
there are too many duplications in Federal Government. And while 
I think it is useful for a scientist in one university to study the 
same thing another scientist has, because they might come to dif- 
ferent conclusions and it is important that there is a little bit of, 
you know, maybe intellectual or scientific competition or perspec- 
tive, whatever you want to call it, but these do seem like pretty 
mainstream things which the USDA already has probably millions 
and millions of dollars looking at. 

And so what my concern is, in terms of our research priorities, 
what are they? And how are we making sure that we are not just 
doing one more study on food safety or whatever? 

And I might point out, Rosa is looking for money for food safety, 
and that was one of the grants that would cover this. This was $10 
million for North Carolina State University for food safety re- 
search. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am not familiar, obviously, with the indi- 
vidual aspects of each one of those research grants, but I would be 
willing to bet, at least as it relates to the local and regional food 
system, that there are distinguishing characteristics in terms of 
that research. 

Discussing local and regional food systems in Alaska, by the very 
nature of that State and the very nature of its population, is fun- 
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damentally different than what may take place in the northeastern 
part of our country or in the mid-Atlantic States in our country or, 
for that matter, in the western part. I mean, I think there are dif- 
ferent issues. 

Then there is a question of, was the research focused on the pro- 
duction? Was the research focused on the retail sale? Was the re- 
search focused on the aggregation of sufficient and adequate re- 
sources to he able to meet institutional demands? I mean, there is 
a whole series of complicated steps when you are setting up a local 
and regional food system. 

So I don’t know those individual grants. There may be duplica- 
tion. There ought not to be. And I would hope and I believe that 
our folks are very attuned to that in terms of the grants that they 
make. 

On food safety, this is a very complicated area. We learn every 
single day more about pathogens, more about the science of food 
safety. So it may very well be that this is not — it may appear to 
be duplicative because the topic matter of food safety is one that 
is fairly broad, but my guess is that the individual research 
projects that you have mentioned — and we will be happy to get the 
details of those individual projects so that you can be satisfied that 
they are not duplicative. And if they are, then I stand corrected. 

[The information follows:] 
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The AFRI review process was evaluated by the National Research Council 
which found it to be very effective and fair in finding the best 
applications to fund. Within this process, NIFA reviews all proposals 
through a peer review procedure where a panel of active, established 
scientists possessing broad-based knowledge in research, education and 
extension and the necessary expertise in the program area are chosen to 
review the proposals. The proposals are evaluated for scientific merit; 
qualifications of project personnel and adequacy of facilities; and 
relevance to program priorities including importance of the topic for 
agriculture and are ranked "outstanding," "high priority," "medium 
priority," "low priority," and "do not fund." Only proposals ranked in 
the first three categories may be considered for funding. Before 
funding is awarded there is a check of USDA and other funding agency 
databases of funded research to prevent duplicative funding. 

The food safety grants made to North Carolina State University and the 
University of Nebraska each focuses on a different pathogen critical to 
food safety. The grant to North Carolina State University focuses on 
human noroviruses while the grant to the University of Nebraska focuses 
on shiga toxin-producing Escherichia coli or "STEC." 

An award was made to North Carolina State University, Raleigh. The 
total award was $2^3 million over 5 years. The title of the grant is 
"Building Capacity to Control Viral Foodborne Disease: A Translational 
Multidisciplinary Approach". This work focuses on human noroviruses, 
which are the most common cause of foodborne disease. Human noroviruses 
are likely responsible for a large proportion of foodborne disease of 
unknown etiology. Recent advancements in molecular biology, 
bioinformatics, epidemiology, and risk analysis have aided the study of 
these agents but they remain difficult to control. The research team 
will use an integrated, multidisciplinary approach to develop improved 
tools, skills, and capacity to study foodborne viruses, identifying risk 
factors and developing management strategies for reducing contamination 
in pre- and post-harvest environments. Through collaborative activities 
and stakeholder involvement, the Center will build greater appreciation 
for the role of viruses to foodborne disease for the long term goal of 
producing a measurable reduction in burden of viral foodborne disease. 

Another award was made to the University of Nebraska - Lincoln. The 
total award is for $25 million over 5 years. The title of the program 
is "Improving Beef Safety. Shiga Toxin-Producing Escherichia coli: 
Prevention, Recovery, Characterization, and Control across the Beef 
Chain." The team of national investigators aims to reduce human STEC~8 
cases and outbreaks from beef, while preserving an economically viable 
and siistainable beef industry. 

The awards to the University of Alaska, Pennsylvania State University, 
and University of Wyoming are under the food systems program. This 
program conducts research, extension, and educational activities at a 
food systems level, v;hich involves a higher level of disciplinary 
integration and extensive collaboration investigating the entire food 
system compared to support of individual components. The goal of the 
program is to advance the understanding of local and regional food 
systems, including production, distribution, marketing, and consumer 
involvement. In essence these projects seek to improve national food 
security with available and affordable food while supporting local and 
regional economies and environments. 

The award to the University of Alaska is for $1.1 million. The project 
title is "Fisheries to Schools: A Model to Enhance Food Security in 
Alaskan Communities". Hunger and food insecurity in Alaska are 
significant and growing problems that are exacerbated by the state's 
geographic isolation, extreme climate, and consequent high food prices. 
This community based participatory research project responds to the 
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critical need to increase access to healthy foods and improve diet 
quality in Alaskan communities by developing a model to incorporate high 
quality, culturally important traditional foods, namely fish, into 
school meals. Together with community partners and a trans-disciplinary 
team of researchers, the Center for Alaska Native Health Research is 
developing, implementing and evaluating a f isheries-to-schools program 
that builds upon the successes and lessons learned from f arm-to-school 
programs. The long-term goals of this project are to increase food 
security and improve diet quality in Alaskan communities while 
simultaneously strengthening local and regional markets for sustainably 
harvested fish. 

The award to the Pennsylvania State University is $5 million. The 
project title is "Enhancing Food Security of Underserved Populations in 
the Northeast through Sustainable Regional Food Systems". The goal of 
this five year project is to assess whether greater reliance on 
regionally-produced foods can improve food access and affordability for 
disadvantaged communities, while also benefiting farmers, food supply 
chain firms, and other food system participants. Another goal is to 
help develop a new generation of students capable of working across 
agricultural disciplines, and gain valuable research and community 
experience in this project. 

The award to the University of Wyoming is $5 million. The project title 
is "Food Dignity: Action Research on Engaging Food Insecure Communities 
and Universities in Building Sustainable Community Food Systems". Over 
a billion people were undernourished in 2009, the highest number in the 
40 years for which comparable statistics have been available. In this 
integrated research, extension, and education project, five U.S. 
communities are being studied for creating sustainable community food 
systems for food security. This work includes tracking the impact of a 
"community organizing support package" in each community to engage low- 
income people in improving community food security and economic 
development . 
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AFRI GRANTS 

Mr. Kingston. Because these are pretty big numbers. Getting 
back to Mr. Farr’s point about the light brown apple moth $9 mil- 
lion number, and here is $4.9 million going to the University of 
Wyoming to develop and identify and evaluate community orga- 
nizing strategies for sustainable food systems, it seems like one of 
those hokey grants that, you know, we all get criticized on. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I am going to let the Deputy comment 
on this, but I would also say, I don’t know this, but it is possible 
that it is not just one university that is involved. 

Mr. Kingston. Yeah, and I don’t know it either. I am just saying 
that we need to make sure these things have been filtered and fil- 
tered before they are awarded. 

Secretary ViLSACK. The reason why we went to a competitive 
grant process and the reason why we are encouraging more com- 
petitive grant processes is for the very reason that we want to le- 
verage these resources and we want to make sure, you know, that 
we are not duplicating efforts. When you use the formula, you don’t 
really now what you — I mean, you know you are funding land 
grant universities. You don’t have as much 

Mr. Kingston. And I guess, thinking from Mr. Farr’s point of 
view on these AFRI grants, would a study of the light brown apple 
moth fall into a category of eligibility? And would that not be some- 
thing where you could enhance the knowledge of that by, you 
know, making sure that they are applying for it and that they 
know about an AFRI grant? 

Ms. Merrigan. I asked the Secretary for an opportunity to speak 
on this because I am a survivor of academia. And, you know, when 
you are a professor and you are a research professor, you spend so 
much of your time writing these grant proposals as opposed to 
doing the research. And so one of the things that we focused on in 
this administration was larger grants that went for a longer period 
of time. So you see bigger numbers, but in all cases they are multi- 
institutional grants. And so that is also our effort to improve col- 
laboration in the scientific enterprise. 

In all cases, these grants are peer-reviewed. And if you are going 
forward and you are putting your grant proposal forward, you 
should have all the latest research cited and show how you are 
going to be advancing knowledge from that last place. 

Mr. Kingston. Yeah, but let me say this as the son of a college 
professor and a brother of one. When you say peer-reviewed, it is 
not really the gold standard, because it is in their interests, mutu- 
ally, to make sure, “Oh, yeah, no, that is a good grant.” You know, 
I mean, to keep those Federal dollars flowing, ‘Yeah, you all did 
a good job on that.” 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, but that process is designed to make 
sure that we are doing the best job of providing resources to grants 
that matter the most. Just to give you a sense of 

Mr. Kingston. And let me say this. There is nothing that I like 
better than going to a university and talking to the scientist in the 
lab who is doing this research. So I think it is extremely important 
to do the research and let the scientist not be worried about the 
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grant application and so forth. But I am also just leery of, you 
know — I don’t know what they are doing in 

Secretary ViLSACK. I don’t mean to he facetious on this, Mr. 
Chairman, but Representative Farr asked me about research and 
assistance for horticulture. We are reallocating resources in that 
particular area of roughly $4 million. When you get into difficult 
budget times, you get into having to make choices. Seventy percent 
of our research money goes into production livestock; crops, includ- 
ing floral-nursery; or environmental stewardship. Twenty-six per- 
cent goals into product quality, value added, and food safety. 

These are very difficult sets of questions and issues that you 
have to decide. And when you have all the money in the world, it 
is easy to make these decisions. When you are limited in resources, 
you have to make choices. And that is really the world that we live 
in. 

I have been trying to tell folks at USD A, this is a different world 
than you have ever lived in before. You are going to have to make 
choices; you are going to have to make tough calls. And those calls, 
you know, all of them can be questioned, because everyone has a 
different set of priorities. And USDA has such a large and wide 
portfolio that it is very difficult at times to get everybody satisfied. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, the other thing that you and I have talked 
about in the past is that, regardless of your philosophy in this 
budget environment, the budget is going to be under a lot more 
scrutiny and it is going to be a lot tighter. And wherever we can 
save and particularly find the common ground on which we can, 
you know, let’s go ahead and move on that — and that is why I 
wanted to bring up the grant stuff because — and would this moth — 
does AFRI — is this for land grant only? 

Ms. Merrigan. No. 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is for anybody. 

Ms. Merrigan. The best science wins. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. 

Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Jack, I would submit that after defense earmarks, 
probably the most abused earmark of all was congressional ear- 
marks for agricultural research projects. And using it competitively 
is a smart way to go so that the most important things are getting 
addressed with the limited amount of money. 

But let me shift to — first of all, thank you, Mr. Secretary, and 
thank you for all the staff. You have been here for almost 4 hours. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing us to have such a grueling 
dialogue here. It just goes to show the incredible number of and di- 
versity of issues that this department has. And I was just thinking 
that Abraham Lincoln would be very proud of the way you are han- 
dling this hearing today and be amazed at how this department is 
still involved with the cutting-edge issues of rural America and the 
developing international market. 

MUTUAL AND SELF-HELP HOUSING PROGRAM 

One of the programs that you have in your department is a hous- 
ing program. And most people don’t think the Department of Agri- 
culture does that, and I think some people would suggest that 
maybe they shouldn’t. But I am involved as a former county super- 
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visor and somebody who has carried a lot of legislation and devel- 
oped a lot of development in this country in California, am very 
concerned about the ability for people of low and moderate income 
to get into housing. 

Of all the housing programs that HUD has, none of them are as 
good as the program you have, the 523 Self-Help Housing Program. 
I have watched it and been involved with it. I think it is the most 
effective, interesting program. Essentially, you let all the people 
who are going to qualify — and I just watched the dedication of 25 
families, all came together. Lots were all laid out. They are going 
to get to move into three- and four-bedroom houses, and they are 
going to have energy efficiency and photovoltaic systems, and they 
are going to have essentially no-cost energy. 

They all have to build them all, and they all build them. They 
know which lot is theirs. By the time the houses are built, they all 
know each other, the children are all good friends. You have built 
an incredible community of support systems that is unlike any 
other community I have ever been in. The quality of the units is 
phenomenal. In fact, out of that, another type housing in the same 
town, two members of those housing projects were elected to city 
council and one is the mayor of the town. 

So this Self-Help project is incredible. And I understand that you 
have about 50,000 families in America that are on the waiting list. 
But your budget cuts the Self-Help housing grants by 67 percent, 
from $30 million to $10 million. I think that is tragic. If you are 
going to really do the rural strategy that you were talking about, 
this seems to me one that ought to be the priority. 

In addition to that, the ability for rural America to get grants 
and be eligible for rural housing assistance is all based on what we 
define as “rural.” And the definition now is based on that, prior to 
the 1990 census, you had to be under 25,000 in population. And 
then what we are doing is we grandfathered in a lot of those com- 
munities. That all expires. And I understand there are 500 commu- 
nities in the United States that will be excluded as rural commu- 
nities and won’t be eligible for these grants. Eighty of those are in 
California, of which about five of them are in my district. 

We need to change that. It is our job in the legislature. And what 
I am asking you is to use your staff to help us draft the legislation 
for allowing the eligibility for rural housing programs to continue. 
I mean, in a lot of areas — in our area, we are very proud. We don’t 
allow housing to go into the rural areas. We have to go into the 
communities, because the rural area is where we grow things and 
we process the food. And so you have a city like Salinas, 150,000 
people, just surrounded by agriculture. The people that harvest all 
that, a very labor-intensive agriculture, very hands-on and proc- 
essing and shipping, they all live in town, because there are not 
houses on the fields. And yet they can’t be defined as a rural com- 
munity, and for all intents and purposes they are. 

So I need to continue to help those communities, and I would like 
to have your help in drafting the next legislation. But, most of all, 
I would also like to know why the heck you are cutting the most 
successful housing program in the United States by 67 percent. 

Secretary ViLSACK. First of all, let me indicate a desire on our 
part to work with you on the issue of “rural” definition. As you 
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know, there are multiple definitions of “rural” in the law. And real- 
ly, to the extent that we can create greater consistency and greater 
flexibility in that definition, we think that is in the best interest 
of everyone. So we would be more than happy to work with you 
and the committee on that. 

You know, our focus primarily in the housing area has been on 
a rather significant expansion of the guaranteed program. We have 
seen a $20 billion expansion in that program, and we think we are 
going to be able to deal with 184,000 housing units as a result, 
which is a substantial number of opportunities. 

We are going to continue to work hard with limited resources to 
provide as many housing opportunities as we can. I think we have 
done 456,000 loans or grants of one form or another to put people 
in decent housing. 

We are also deeply concerned about the aging nature of our hous- 
ing stock, particularly multifamily. So we are proposing and sug- 
gesting a slightly different approach as it relates to where those 
moneys go for multifamily to basically rebuild structures that were 
built in the 1980s and 1990s and repair them. 

BUDGET CHOICES 

This is just a matter of choices and a matter of having limited 
resources. So if you want us to take money from the direct loan 
program to fund Self-Help, obviously we can do that. But then the 
question is, what about those poor people that can’t afford to get — 
they are not in Habitat for Humanity, they just simply want to go 
to the local bank, they can’t get a loan, they need a direct loan. 

These are tough choices. These are very tough choices. And when 
you all start getting into the details of this, you are going to find 
out how tough these choices are. 

We have worked really hard at USDA to manage the change, but 
it is difficult. And it is particularly difficult in this area because we 
are seeing a reduction in workforce. And with a reduction in work- 
force, that raises the possibility that we may not oversee these 
loans as well as we have in the past, which would then cause you 
to ask questions of why we have more delinquencies or why we 
have more difficulties with these loans. 

There are just only so many dollars. Representative, and it is a 
matter of choices. And right now our focus is on making sure we 
have sufficient guarantees, because that is where most of the ac- 
tion and most of the activity is. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I appreciate your willingness to work on this, 
and I am going to zero in on trying to improve the things. I just 
hope my colleagues who are on the other subcommittee who are 
hearing from another Secretary about how they can’t — we can’t ac- 
cept the cuts, and yet we are hearing these other committees that 
sort of have to accept the cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that our committee, the Appropriations 
Committee, is in a really tough spot. We can’t, sort of, single out 
and say there is one agency in the Federal Government that we 
don’t cut, and we take care of defense, but we don’t take care of 
anybody else. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, the point I tried to make at the begin- 
ning is 
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Mr. Farr. National security depends on the wellbeing and qual- 
ity of life of people in America. That is the first line of national se- 
curity. 

Secretary ViLSACK. The point I tried to make at the beginning of 
this is that I think USDA has stepped up. And I can’t speak for 
other departments, but I think we have. And we will continue to 
try to do a better job of marshalling limited resources, but other 
folks have to step up, too. 

Mr. Kingston. Ms. DeLauro. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. I 
want to say thank you to the Secretary, Deputy Secretary, and the 
staff. 

I just have one comment. I turned around to look at that picture 
up there. 

Mr. Kingston. Yeah. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Chairman, can you do me a favor? Can we get 
another picture? 

Mr. Kingston. Absolutely not. 

Ms. DeLauro. This is a snakepit here, Mr. Chairman. Was this 
your choice? Was this your choice of photographs? 

Mr. Kingston. It wasn’t, but it would have been. However, I un- 
derstand we get these photos from USDA, and I would love to have 
one from Connecticut. 

Ms. DeLauro. We have the Secretary here. Can we get a better 
photograph than two snakes? 

Secretary ViLSACK. If the chair is happy with that picture 

Mr. Kingston. We will work with you. 

Ms. DeLauro. We can find common ground. 

Mr. Kingston. Yeah, we can definitely find common ground. 

I did actually have one last question. 

Mr. Farr. It is the Congress in action. It is self-help. 

AFGHANISTAN AND IRAQ 

Mr. Kingston. What I was wondering is — and this is my last 
question — how are you doing in Afghanistan and Iraq in terms of — 
I met with some of the USDA people in Afghanistan about a year 
and a half ago. And how is it looking? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We have roughly 60 people in Afghanistan, 
and they are focusing on a couple of key areas. One of them is food 
safety. One of them is working with the Agricultural Ministry to 
make sure that that ministry knows how to do the job of being a 
ministry. They are also working on extension. And they are work- 
ing on some credit opportunities in some of the larger projects. 
There is a water project that they are also involved in. 

So we continue to work. You know, it is a small contingency, but 
we are also working with the National Guard and providing train- 
ing for these National Guard units to go over and also do agri- 
culture. That is the great thing about our military, is that we have 
this great National Guard. These folks have enormous capabilities, 
multi capabilities, and they are using them to embrace better agri- 
culture. 

I don’t want to mislead you. This is a long, long process of cre- 
ating an agricultural economy that isn’t solely related and depend- 
ent upon poppy production. What those folks are doing in poppy 
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production makes all the sense in the world if you look at the fact 
that there is very little risk, there is a ready market, there is no 
transportation expense, none of the problems that are associated 
with traditional agriculture. 

So we are trying to address those issues. And we are making 
progress. But it is going to be a while before you see pomegranates 
easily traded. 

The other issue is, even if they want to trade and their market 
is in India, the question is, how do they travel over Pakistan to get 
to India? And will Pakistan give them the flexibility and the per- 
mission to do it? That is not an easy negotiation discussion. That 
has been going on for a couple years. 

Mr. Kingston. Uh-huh. 

Secretary ViLSACK. So, I think it is worth the money we are 
spending, and I wish we could do more of it. But I think we are 
going to have to, in terms of that kind of support and assistance, 
we are going to be there for a while. 

Mr. Kingston. When I met with them, I was struck by how 
much their hands are tied by factors that are way beyond tJSDA. 

How about Iraq? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Our presence there has been reduced. We 
have just a handful of people there. Their agriculture is a bit more 
sophisticated and a bit more advanced than in Afghanistan, so they 
don’t need quite as much assistance and help. It is about, sort of, 
rebuilding as opposed to creating. 

I mean, we are literally creating an agricultural economy in Af- 
ghanistan. I mean, it is an amazing story, and I think 10, 20 years 
down the road it is going to be truly amazing, because they are 
going to be the breadbasket of that part of Asia. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE 

Ms. DeLauro. If the chairman would just yield for a second, be- 
cause you talked about Iraq and Afghanistan. The whole issue of — 
and it may be more State Department, Mr. Secretary, than 
USDA — but the whole emphasis — I mean, we have provided emer- 
gency aid, and I know McGovern-Dole is level-funded, and there 
has been a slight decrease in the Food for Peace Program. 

But the issue of the agricultural expertise to other parts of the 
world so that, in fact, what we are doing is utilizing resources to 
have better crop yields, more productivity, even with a program 
with the Borlaug Fellowships, that — what are our opportunities 
there in these areas? 

And I understand Iraq and Afghanistan, they are places where 
we have, you know, military. But there is somewhat of an impera- 
tive to look at where we are impacting the rest of the globe in 
terms of these issues of agriculture and productivity, women farm- 
ers, all of this area. 

Secretary ViLSACK. What we have done in an effort to try to le- 
verage and extend our resources — you mentioned the Borlaug- 
Cochran Fellowships, which we will continue to do. We will con- 
tinue to work with USAID. But we have come up with an idea in 
which, as people retire from the Foreign Agricultural Service, as 
people retire from NRCS or whatever, we are asking them the 
question as they are leaving, would they be interested potentially 
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in volunteering their time? If a foundation or corporation would be 
willing to pay their travel expense and, you know, their room and 
board — no salary, you have a retirement income that you get — 
would you be willing to go to a country in sub-Saharan Africa and 
spend 3 months, 6 months, a year? We have received several hun- 
dred indications from the most recent group of retirees that they 
would be interested in considering this. 

So now what we have done is we have gone to the Clinton Foun- 
dation and we have said, you know, where could these people be 
best used? They have gone back to the countries that they are cur- 
rently involved in, and they came back and said, “Here are the 
counties that are in the best position to use these folks, and here 
specifically are areas that we need the most help with.” Now what 
we are going to try to do is match up the retirees who have ex- 
pressed an interest with where the demand could be and create 
sort of a — you know, not a Peace Corps, but something akin to 
that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Uh-huh. 

Secretary ViLSACK. So that is something I am pretty excited 
about. 

Ms. DeLauro. That is very exciting. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think it is creative and it is innovative, and 
it is not going to cost the government money. And it is going to 
take these people who still have a lot to give, and it is going to give 
them a chance to give it. 

Ms. DeLauro. I would just commend to you, because I had the 
opportunity to speak to — Save the Children brought a group of peo- 
ple together to talk specifically about these issues, and I spoke this 
week to them. And I will tell them, you know, your ideas, but it 
would be an interesting, you know, connection. Because what you 
are doing is ferreting out the folks. They are looking at founda- 
tions, they are looking at a whole variety of entities. And maybe 
there is some way in which to collaborate. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Lona Stoll in our office is sort of headlining 
this, or dealing with it, and she would be the person that your staff 
could reach. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Thank you. Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Secretary, we thank you. We have enjoyed 
working with you. We are certainly not going to always agree on 
things, but I think we both realize how big the challenge is in front 
of us. So we look forward to this year and having the rest of your 
department in for hearings. And so, thanks for kicking us off with 
a good tone for the next 10. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. And, with that, we stand adjourned. 
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XJNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
FEBRUARY 17 , 2012 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN KINGSTON 

SINGLE FOOD SAFETY AGENCY 

Mr. Kingston: In mid-January 2012, President Obama sought greater 
authority to reorganize governmental agencies. As part of this announcement, 
the Administration proposed the creation of a new department which would 
combine the trade and commerce functions of various Departments. Does the 
Administration have any plans to use this same model to reorganize the 
respective food safety agencies into a single food safety agency? Please 
provide details on where USDA conducts similar activities as those in sister 
Agencies both inside and outside of the Department. 

Response: The President called on Congress to reinstate the authority 
that almost every President had for the better part of 50 years from President 
Hoover through President Reagan. The authority would allow the President to 
present, for expedited review by Congress, proposals to reorganize and 
consolidate Executive Branch agencies in order to streamline government to 
make it work better for the American people. To ensure that government 
reorganizations will result in a more efficient government, the President's 
proposal for the first time requires that any such proposal cut costs or 
reduce the number of government agencies. 

If Congress reinstates the Presidential authority, the Administration 
will consider other possible areas for consolidation. The Administration 
believes that there are other areas of the Executive Branch that could be 
strengthened by reducing overlap and fragmentation and enhancing program 
effectiveness and customer service. 

The Administration has not announced a proposal to consolidate food 
safety functions into a single agency. However, whether or not we need a 
single agency, we do need to function in a coordinated manner. 

Close cooperation among Federal agencies is a key to improving the 
safety of domestic and imported food. USDA will continue to work with partners 
in the President's Food Safety Working Group to further strengthen our food 
safety system. 

According to a March 2011 report from the Government Accountability 
Office (GAO), a total of fifteen agencies collectively administer at least 30 
food-related laws. However, two agencies are tasked with primary food safety 
oversight. These two agencies are the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
within the U.S. Health and Human Services Department (HHS) as well as the Food 
Service and Inspection Service (FSIS) within U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) . 

FSIS' mission is to ensure that the Nation's commercial supply of meat, 
poultry, and processed egg products is safe, wholesome, and correctly labeled 
and packaged through inspection and regulation of these products. FDA is 
responsible for protecting the public health by assuring that foods, other 
than meat, poultry and egg products, are safe, wholesome, sanitary and 
properly labeled; human and veterinary drugs, and vaccines and other 
biological products and medical devices intended for human use are safe and 
effective . 
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US SCHOOLS CHALLENGE/LET'S MOVE INITIATIVES 

Mr. Kingston: Please explain the goals and the expected outcomes of 
USDA's U.S. Schools Challenge Grants program, related grant programs and 
initiatives and explain how such programs do not overlap? How much is in the 
budget for each of these initiatives? How much was spent in fiscal year 2011 
and how much does USDA plan to spend in FY 2012 and FY 2013 on each of these 
efforts? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

The HealthierUS School Challenge (HUSSC) is a key component of the 
national Let's Move! initiative to end the epidemic of childhood obesity 
within a generation. It is a voluntary initiative open to all schools 
participating in the School Breakfast Program and National School Lunch 
Program. It establishes rigorous standards for schools' food quality, 
participation in meal programs, physical activity, and nutrition education - 
key components for healthy and active kids - and provides recognition for 
schools that meet these standards. HUSSC is a science-based program built on 
the foundation of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans . 

Schools meeting the voluntary HUSSC standards are recognized for their 
achievement by USDA, and by the First Lady. HUSSC schools also receive modest 
one-time performance awards varying from $500-$2000 per school, depending on 
which specific criteria they meet. Our goal is to recognize as many schools 
as possible for the great things they are doing to contribute to a healthier 
generation. The HealthierUS School Challenge has the potential to impact 
every school in the nation currently participating in the National School 
Lunch Program (more than 101,000). 

Since the beginning of the HealthierUS School Challenge in 2004, awards 
have been given to schools in 45 States and 2,862 schools are currently 
certified. As a part of the Let's Move! campaign, we are committed to 
reaching a goal of 3,250 HUSSC schools by June 30, 2013. 

The HealthierUS School Challenge is not a grant program, and does not 
compete with other nutrition assistance grants or initiatives. To the 
contrary, the HUSSC complements USDA's Team Nutrition initiative, which 
provides nutrition education, training and technical assistance resources to 
schools. These materials support efforts by schools to improve their 
nutrition environments, including HUSSC standards. Moreover, schools meeting 
the HUSSC standards will be well positioned to comply with the new school meal 
standards recently established by USDA, which will go into effect next school 
year . 

The budget for the HUSSC in FY 2011 was $698,000. For both FY 2012 and 
FY 2013, the estimated level will be $1.5 million. 

FOOD LABELING INITIATIVE 

Mr. Kingston: In December 2009, USDA, the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, and the Federal Trade 
Commission released guidelines for food advertising to children and teens. 
Please provide a status of these guidelines and explain USDA's role in the 
Interagency Working Group. What actions do USDA and its partner agencies in 
this effort anticipate taking in the future regarding the advertising of food 
products to children and teens? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows;] 
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The 2009 Omnibus Appropriations Act called for the formation of an 
interagency working group (IWG) of federal nutrition, health, and marketing 
experts from the USDA, the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), the Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC), and the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) to develop a 
report to Congress on recommended voluntary principles to guide industry 
efforts to improve the nutritional profile of foods most frequently marketed 
directly to kids ages 2-17. Between 2009 and 2011, the IWG assessed the 
science and developed a set of nutrition principles for deciding what foods 
are eligible for marketing, as Vs/ell as proposed definitions of marketing 
activities targeting children and adolescents to which the nutrition 
principles would apply. 

USDA contributed its expert knowledge regarding the 2010 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans and, along with its IWG partners, studied regulations 
governing nutrient content and health claims in food labeling, and also the 
nutrition standards used by programs, including those in USDA (e.g., WTC and 
the school meals programs) . USDA also performed complex food modeling 
exercises to test the effects of potential criteria on foods currently 
marketed to children younger than age 17, and to work through approaches for 
marketing individual foods and multi-component meals. 

On April 28, 2011, the FTC published the TWG's preliminary proposal for 
comment on its website, seeking comments on the voluntary nutrition principles 
and marketing definitions from the public, including food and beverage 
companies, public health advocates, the entertainment industry, academics, and 
all other interested stakeholders- The proposal made clear that it is not a 
regulatory action, since it does not impose any federal mandate on which foods 
can or cannot be marketed or sold to children. Rather, it was intended to 
advance industry voluntary efforts by providing a template for strong, uniform 
nutrition principles that, if adopted, would dramatically improve the 
nutritional quality of the foods most heavily marketed directly to children. 
The IWG reviewed the approximately 29,000 comments that were received in order 
to determine what revisions to the proposal wore warranted. 

During this time, in July 2011, the Children's Food and Beverage 
Advertising Initiative (C.FBAI) and its participants released a new set of food 
category-specific, uniform nutrition criteria that are being adopted by 
December 31, 2013. The CFBAI is a voluntary self-regulation program 
comprising many of the Nation's largest food and beverage companies, which was 
designed to encourage the advertising of healthier dietary choices and 
lifestyles to children under the age of 12. There are 17 food manufacturers 
and restaurant chains that have signed onto the CFBAI effort. These newly- 
released CFBAI uniform nutrition criteria represent a significant change in 
how the program operates, since each participating company has now agreed to 
follow a unified set of mitrition criteria. On review, the new uniform CFBAI 
nutrition criteria appear to be a step forward in changing the food 
advertising landscape, while also taking into consideration the feasibility of 
manufacturers making meaningful changes to the nutrient content of food 
products . 

More recently, the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2012 (P.L. 112-74) 
states that "None of the funds made available in this Act may be used by the 
Federal Trade Commission to complete" the IWG Draft Report unless the IWG 
"complies with Executive Order 13563." Executive Order 13563 imposes a wide 
range of requirements on agencies contemplating regulatory action, including 
the preparation of a detailed cost-benefit analysis that uses "the best 
available techniques to quantify anticipated present and future benefits and 
costs as accurately as possible." Based on this. Congress has instructed the 
IWG not to issue a final report unless the IWG provides Congress with a 
rigorous cost-benefit analysis. 

The IWG will assess the language in the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 
2012, and USDA, along with the other agencies on the IWG, is considering the 
feasibility of conducting the cost-benefit analysis. However, the agencies 
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remain committed to improving the nutritional quality of foods marketed to 
children as an important strategy towards improving diets and health of 
American children. The nutrition standards developed by the industry- 
supported CFBAI represent a valuable step forward to harness the food 
industry's contribution to ensuring that only healthier choices are promoted 
in advertising foods targeted to children. 

FREE TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH SOUTH KOREA, PANAMA, AND COLOMBIA 

Mr. Kingston: Last year Congress approved and the President signed the 
Free Trade Agreements (FTAs) with South Korea, Panama, and Colombia. The U.S. 
worked with each of these respective countries for several years to iron out 
differences. However, USDA does not show any concentrated effort in the 
budget to implement these agreements once they have been approved by the other 
governments. What resources are being devoted to this effort in FY 2012 and 
FY 2013 on behalf of U.S. producers? 

Response: The Foreign Agricultural Service {FAS) is USDA's lead agency 

to ensure trade agreements are implemented and enforced per the text of the 
specific agreements. FAS staff who were actively involved in negotiating 
these agreements have now been redeployed to monitor and enforce the 
outcomes. This has been possible with existing resources, including drawing 
on our Foreign Service officers and staff in the relevant overseas embassies. 
The $200 million available for the Market Access Program (MAP) provides 
support for the market development efforts of over 70 industry group partners 
known as Cooperators. The vast majority of Cooperators view the use of MAP 
funds for activities to advance implementation of the three FTA's as critical 
to their overall market development strategies. This has been possible with 
existing resources, including drawing on our Foreign Service officers and 
staff in the relevant overseas embassies. 

Mr. Kingston: This is a major step in the right direction and should be 
good for agriculture trade. I am a little puzzled that the Administration did 
not make a request for or budget existing resources to assist in the effort to 
open these critical markets? What is the Department's plan for ensuring that 
the three FTA countries are reducing Che agricultural trade barriers we have 
agreed to address and in a timely way? 

Response: FAS is actively involved in the negotiation, monitoring and 

enforcement of trade agreements. FAS staff continues to work closely with the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) to review proposed regulations 
in meetings with trade officials from all three FTA countries. FAS and USTR 
staff traveled to Korea in January and to Colombia in February, meeting with 
the appropriate government and private sector individuals to review the 
measures those governments must take to implement the agreements in a manner 
that fully satisfies U.S. expectations. A similar visit to Panama will occur 
in May 2012 to ensure smooth implementation of that Agreement. Resources will 
be funded through MAP and Salaries and Expenses appropriations. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE/EXPORTS 

Mr. Kingston: Agricultural exports appear to be one bright spot in the 
U.S. economy. On a calendar year basis, the value of U.S. exports in calendar 
year 2011 hit a new record. Secretary Vilsack announced two weeks ago that 
U.S. agriculture exports are expected to grow by 25 percent in value and 10 
percent in volume during this current fiscal year. This will be quite 
impressive if all turns out as predicted. 

The President announced a new initiative called the National Export 
Initiative years ago. So even without the full implementation of President 
Obama's initiative, we are on a record pace. How does the Administration plan 
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to double U.S. agricultural exports by the end of 2014? What is FAS doing in 
FY 2012 and FY 2013 to make this happen? 

Response: USDA continues funding for FAS Posts' Country Strategy 

Support Fund (CSSF) as the primary tool for implementing Departmental 
strategies at the country level, and providing our overseas offices with the 
means to carry out priority activities. These activities include market 
access, sanitary and phytosanitary (SPS) and other technical barriers to trade 
(TBT) and biotech issues; market knowledge and intelligence; trade capacity 
building; food security; strategic communication; and foreign market 
development . 

USDA is linking foreign buyers with U.S. exporters through expanded 
support of foreign buyers to attend major U.S. and international food and 
agricultural trade shows. U.S. products would be profiled, with enhanced 
trade services, such as arranged one-on-one meetings and visits to food 
processors, retail outlets and production facilities. 

USDA is supporting state organized trade missions to visit foreign 
markets, and meet directly with prospective buyers to promote their products 
and educate U.S, companies on doing business overseas. 

Funding is provided for FAS-initiated export education programs, such as 
trade education seminars with Land Grant universities, participation in trade- 
related conferences and meetings, and a direct mail campaign. This enables 
FAS to capitalize on available resources to reach out to stakeholders and 
potential new exporters to promote the importance of trade and trade 
opportunities. In addition, Che discretionary funding request includes 
increased allocations for overseas Posts to use for activities that support 
FAS Country Strategy Statements, including India. 

Mr. Kingston; Secretary Vilsack traveled with President Obama to India 
last November. India has a population of about 1.2 billion people and account 
for roughly 18 percent of the world's population. India does not even make 
the top fifteen recipients of U.S. agricultural exports. Why hasn't USDA done 
more to ensure the sale of greater amounts of U.S. agricultural products to 
India? Please specify what USDA is doing to help open up markets in India for 
U.S. producers? 

Response; We have been aggressively pursuing market access in India for 
U.S. products such as dairy, poultry, pork, pet food and barley. Presently 
the United States has very little access because of technical barriers for 
these products. Over the last two years, we have initiated numerous technical 
and high-level political discussions with our Indian counterparts to this end, 
including during the President’s visit in November 2010. in addition, we are 
actively coordinating with the USTR to review our enforcement options under 
the World Trade Organization (WTO) . 

India's WTO bound tariff rates for agricultural products are among the 
highest in the world, ranging from 100 to 300 percent. While many of India's 
applied tariffs are below the bound rates, they still represent a significant 
barrier to trade in agricultural goods (applied tariffs average 114.2 
percent) . The current impasse in the Doha Round trade negotiations has 
temporarily halted our potential to achieve significant tariff reductions in 
the short term, but as that process gets back on track, addressing trade 
restrictive Indian tariffs will be a priority. 

Where we do have access, however, we see the promise of the Indian 
market; U.S. agricultural exports to India were $752 million in 2011. We are 
seeing record sales in high-value, consumer-oriented products, such as U.S. 
almonds, apples, and fruit/vegetable juices to India, and we are actively 
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encouraging many new- to-market products such as pecans, pistachios and 
cherries through USDA-endorsed trade shows and the Emerging Markets Program. 

To assist our efforts to improve our market penetration in the Indian market, 
USDA approved over $4.1 million this year to U.S. cooperators in MAP, Foreign 
Market Development Program, and the Quality Samples Program. These programs 
will assist American farmers and ranchers develop, maintain, and expand the 
long-term export market for U.S. agricultural products to India. 

TRADE ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. Kingston: Why did USDA not ask for funding related to support trade 
enforcement after the President identified this area as a core priority for 
this administration? Is this function not a core function of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service? How do you expect to carry out this important work to 
ensure our trading partners and competitors are playing fair and that our 
farmers, ranchers and others in the food production chain can compete on a 
level playing field? 

Response; USDA, through FAS, is employing innovation to ensure quality 
of service in its continuing efforts to monitor and enforce U.S. trade 
agreements. FAS works closely with the USTR , the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce to strategize on the best approaches to resolve trade 
challenges. FAS coordinates USDA efforts on enforcement, capitalizing on the 
strengths and technical expertise of other USDA agencies, such as the Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service and the Pood Safety and Inspection 
Service; our industry partners and stakeholders; international organizations 
and standards-setting bodies; and academia. Through such coordination, FAS 
has built an effective enforcement team to ensure U.S. farmers, ranchers, and 
the agricultural sector fully receive the benefits intended with all of our 
trade agreements. 


FECONSTRUCTION AND STABILIZATION 

Mr. Kingston: The President's budget requests $5.6 million for 
reconstruction and stabilization effort. I see you have included a new 
budget item in the FAS budget to pay for costs of building up the agricultural 
infrastructure in countries like Afghanistan and Iraq. How have these efforts 
been funded in the past and can you explain why they are now being requested 
from the base, funding of your Foreign Agricultural trade budget? In light of 
the fact you are asking for a reduction in the FAS budget, I can only assume 
there is other Agricultural trade work like FTA implementation and other trade 
promotion work that will not be done in order to fund this reconstruction work 
in Afghanistan and Iraq? Please explain. 

Response: As part of the "Whole of Government" approach to 
stabilization and reconstruction, the USDA has deployed agricultural advisors 
to Afghanistan since 200.1. These employees and contractors are working to 
build human capacity in the Ministry of Agriculture, Irrigation, and Livestock 
at all levels, so that it can sustainably support the 80 percent of Afghans 
who rely upon agriculture for a living. Similar activities and projects are 
taking place in Iraq, Pakistan, and Haiti. In general, the Department of 
State provides funding for the direct costs associated with deployed 
agricultural advisors, and USAID provides funding for specific projects (such 
as wheat and cotton productivity improvement, watershed rehabilitation, and 
animal disease control). In FY 2011 and FY 2012, USAID also funded all 
Washington, DC support costs for agricultural advisors and projects. 

From FY 2003 through FY 2009, USDA sent agricultural advisors to 
Afghanistan under six-month to nine-month temporary duty (TDY) assignments. 
Because the program was small, all costs were absorbed by USDA and its 
agencies directly. In FY 2009, the number of USDA agricultural advisers stood 
at 14. However, at the request of the Department of State, USDA began 
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increasing the number of agricultural advisers and for the first time received 
support in FY 2009 from the Department of State for the salaries of deployed 
agricultural advisers and a one-time contribution for Washington, D.C. support 
costs . 


In FY 2010, the number of agricultural advisers increased to 64. The 
Department of State provided funds for the direct costs for 50 of these 
employees. Funds were appropriated to USDA's Departmental Administration for 
stabilization and reconstruction to pay direct costs for 14 USDA positions in 
Afghanistan and Washington, DC support costs for all personnel and projects in 
the country. A portion of the $13 million was also used to support personnel 
and activities in Iraq, Pakistan, and Haiti. 

In FY 2011, the Department of State continued to provide funding for the 
direct costs of agricultural advisors, and USAID provided funding to USDA for 
specific project activities. The FY 2011 Full-Year Continuing Appropriations 
Act did not provide funding in the Departmental Administration account for 
USDA's stabilization and reconstruction activities, thereby zeroing out funds 
to cover Washington, DC support costs for personnel and projects. USDA engaged 
the Department of State and USAID on funding alternatives in order to continue 
its activities in reconstruction and stabilization countries. As a result, 
existing USAID FY 2011 funding to USDA for Afghanistan was used to cover 
Washington, DC support costs in FY 2011. In addition, the salaries and 
expenses for those 14 employees directly supported with USDA funds in FY 2010 
were covered by Department of State-provided funding. 

For FY 2012, the Department of State has provided funding for the direct 
costs of agricultural advisors in Afghanistan. USDA has existing funding from 
USAID to cover Washington, DC based support costs for Iraq, Pakistan, and 
Haiti for FY 2012. 

In FY 2013, USDA expects that the Department of State will again provide 
funding for the direct costs of agricultural advisors in Afghanistan. USDA's 
FY 2013 budget request would allow it to fund Washington, DC based support 
costs for agriculture advisors in Afghanistan and reconstruction and 
stabilization activities in fragile market economies. If this funding is not 
appropriated directly to FAS in FY 2013, USDA may need to evaluate the 
sustainability of its efforts and again engage interagency partners about 
continuation and support of USDA's agricultural advisors and its projects. 

FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES 

Mr. Kingston: What are the expected participation levels for the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) , Special Supplemental 
Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) , and Commodity 
Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) estimated for FY 2012 and FY 2013, and how 
does that compare to the FY 2011 participation? 

Response; The information is provided for the record. 


[The information follows:] 
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PROGRAM 

2011 

2012 

2013 

Percentage 

change 2011 

to 2012 

Percentage 

change 2011 

to 2013 

SNAP { average per month) 

44.708.726 

47, 145,000 

46,908,000 

5.4% 

4.9% 

WIC (average per month) 

8 . 960. 587 

9. 014,000 

9.095,000 

0. 6% 

1 . 5% 

CSFP (average per month) 

588,083 

599, 380 

599,380 1 

1.9% 

1 . 9% 


Note: FY 2011 participation updated through December 2011 Keydaca release. 


WIC PARTICIPATION, FOOD INFLATION AND NSA COSTS 

Mr. Kingston; What methodologies is the Department using to estimate 
WIC participation, food inflation and NSA costs for each quarter and fiscal 
year? 


Response; The Information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows;] 

The Department projects WIC participation for budget development and for 
routine program monitoring using a methodology that relies primarily on 
historic program growth but is also sensitive to current trends reflected in 
the administrative data. WIC State agencies submit participation statistics 
to the Department monthly. The Department takes the most current monthly 
figure from the States and projects participation for each of the remaining 
months in the forecast period using historic month-Co-month growth rates. 

The QSDA's Economic Research Service projects current year inflation 
rates for each of the major food categories represented in the WIC food 
packages. With this data, the Department computes a weighted average food 
inflation factor for the program overall, and applies this inflation factor to 
the previous fiscal year's food package cost as reported by the States. The 
projection is further adjusted for changes in program rules and the 
anticipated effect of new infant formula rebate contracts. This methodology 
is used to project WIC food package costs through the end of the current 
fiscal year. The Department applies OMB's most recent forecast of the value 
of the Thrifty Food Plan to project WIC food package costs beyond the current 
fiscal year. 

The Department projects the value of NSA costs by first projecting a per 
participant grant amount, as specified in law. The previous year's per 
participant grant is increased by the year-over-year change in the State and 
local government purchases index published by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
of the Department of Commerce. 

SNAP AND CSFP PARTICIPATION 

Mr, Kingston: How many people does USDA estimate are eligible for the 
SNAP, but are not participating? Specifically, how many or what percentage of 
senior participants enrolled in CSFP are eligible for Food Stamps but do not 
participate? What efforts are being made to shift elderly CSFP participants to 
SNAP? 


Response: USDA estimates that in FY 2009, 12.3 million individuals were 

eligible for SNAP but did not participate. 

In FY 2011, of the nearly 570,000 elderly CSFP participants, USDA 
estimates that approximately 372,000 are eligible for SNAP but did not 
participate. A 2002 ERS study (Seniors' Views of the Food Stamp Program and 
Ways To Improve Participation— Focus Group Findings in Washington State: Final 
Report, June 2002) indicates that the most common reasons that elderly persons 
who were eligible for SNAP did not participate were the stigma and cultural 
barriers associated with applying for the program. Other barriers that 
affected eligible seniors' decision to contact the local SNAP office included 
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misinformation about the program's rules, availability of transportation, 
communication problems at Che initial point of contact -with the local SNAP 
office, and the general acknowledgement that some participants simply chose 
one program over because one program may be more suitable to an individual's 
circumstances than the other. 

Elderly CSFP participants may simultaneously participate in the SNAP 
program. For that reason, the Department does not try to transition elderly 
CSFP participants out of CSFP and into SNAP. However, local agencies are 
required to provide elderly CSFP applicants with written information on SNAP 
and make referrals to SNAP when appropriate. 

SNAP PARTICIPATION INITIATIVES 

Mr. Kingston: Provide specific examples of Che initiatives that have 
been launched to help make sure that those who are eligible for food stamps 
know that they can participate. How much did USDA spend on these initiatives 
in fiscal year 2010 and 2011? VJhat is the projected expenditure level in 
fiscal years 2012 and 2013? What work is being done with any other federal 
agency to educate the public on eligibility, specifically Health and Human 
Services? 

Response; The Department of Agriculture is firmly committed to 
facilitating access to the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) to 
those who are eligible but not participating. Through its outreach efforts, 
the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) works with State and local agencies, 
advocates, employers, neighborhood and faith-based organizations, and others 
to reach out to eligible low- income people who are not currently participating 
in SNAP and to share information about the nutrition benefits of SNAP. Since 
FY 2001, $10 million per year has been available for the purpose of conducting 
national efforts to share messages about the nutrition benefits of SNAP. This 
charge specifically includes outreach projects targeted to non-participating 
eligible low income people and nutrition education projects to reinforce 
healthy eating messages among low income people eligible for or already 
participating in the Program. 

In FY 2010 and FY 2011, FNS committed $1.5 million each year to national 
nutrition education efforts, leaving $8.5 million for access, outreach and 
public education. Initiatives using the $8.5 million in annual funding for 
outreach, access, and public education are designed to facilitate, complement, 
and supplement State and local efforts. FNS expects to continue these efforts 
in FY 2012. An Increase of $1,861,000 was provided in FY 2012 for Nutrition 
Education and Program Information to support increased collaboration with 
State partners and other program stakeholders to improve the quality and 
efficacy of nutrition education and to improve program outreach to underserved 
populations . 

FNS is committed to educating the public on SNAP eligibility by 
improving communication and collaboration efforts with other Federal agencies 
and departments. Additional details are provided for the record below. 

[The information follows:] 

FNS engages in the following outreach efforts: 

• National Media Campaiffni The goals of the national media campaign are 
to position SNAP as a nutrition assistance program, help overcome 
stigma, teach potential applicants where and how to apply, and highlight 
FNS' commitment to ensure that all eligible people receive benefits with 
dignity and respect. In FY 2012, radio buys will air in 21 media 
markets with low SNAP participation. 

• The USDA National Hunger Clearinghouse! The USDA National Hunger 
Clearinghouse collects and maintains contact and program information 
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about Federal, State and local non-profit organizations and government 
agencies that provide food assistance programs and other social 
services. Individuals can search the online database or call a toll- 
free hotline to find assistance in their community. The hotline 
receives approximately 600 calls per month and is promoted by FNS 
community partners throughout the country. 

Toll Free Information Line: FNS continues to provide a toll free 
information line in English and Spanish for low- income people to learn 
more about SNAP including how to apply. Callers can listen to recorded 
information, obtain referrals to their States for more direct help and 
information, and request a packet of information by leaving a mailing 
address with an operator. During FY 2011, the call center distributed 
57,978 packets of information to toll-free number callers. 

Pre-screening Tool: English and Spanish versions of the online pre- 
screening tool tell users if they might be eligible for benefits and 
estimates the amount of benefits they might receive. Where available, 
the site links the user to a State's pre-screening tool, which can 
incorporate State-specific policies. The FNS tool also links users to 
http : / / WWW. GovBenef its . gov to find out if they might be eligible for 
other benefit programs. 

Toolkits: Outreach toolkits provide ideas and resource materials to help 
State and local partners implement effective localized outreach 
campaigns that reinforce national messages, FNS intends to update the 
toolkits in FY 2012 with guidance on reaching populations that are newly 
eligible for SNAP. 

Outreach Materials: FNS continued to distribute English and Spanish 
educational and outreach materials, such as brochures, posters and 
flyers, at no cost to State and local agencies and other organizations. 
In addition, FNS assessed the need for and initiated development of 
additional products to increase nutrition program participation among 
low-income Hispanic and older American populations, the homeless, and 
individuals newly impacted by the current economy. Several updated and 
new publications, including the SNAP Qs & As for specific audiences such 
as veterans and immigrants, and a SNAP Guide for Seniors will be 
available to download and order on the FNS Web site at no cost. 

Access Reviews: FNS conducts program access reviews of local SNAP 
offices each year to provide oversight of State Agency operations of the 
Program to ensure compliance with national standards, minimize barriers 
to participation, identify best practices or ways to improve customer 
service and provide technical assistance to States. 

Outreach Coalition: FNS continued to manage and support an Outreach 
Coalition comprised of community leaders, community action agencies, 
hunger advocacy organizations, faith-based groups, individuals, food 
banks, university extension programs, and other groups or individuals 
interested in giving potentially eligible non-participants the tools to 
make an informed decisions about applying for nutrition assistance. The 
Coalition participates in webinars on increasing participation in and 
access to FNS nutrition assistance programs. In FY 2012, FNS plans to 
enhance networking capacity among Outreach Coalition membership. 

La Mesa Completa: As part of an agency-wide effort to increase access to 
nutrition assistance programs, FNS created an action plan to expand 
outreach to the Latino population for FY 2011 and FY 2012. The goal of 
La Mesa Completa is to increase Latino participation rates in SNAP, 
School Breakfast, the Summer Food Service Program and the Child and 
Adult Care Food Program. FNS will target outreach efforts in seven 
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areas across the United States with high rates of food insecurity among 
Latinos . 

State Outreach Plane: States have the option of providing outreach as 
part of their program operations, and FNS reimburses up to 50 percent of 
the allowable administrative costs for these activities. At the end of 
FY 2011, 40 States had approved outreach plans and an additional six 
States also performed outreach activities. 

Program Participation Grants: The 2008 Farm Bill authorizes up to 
$5 million in grants each year, participation grants have been awarded 
each year since FY 2003. The grants are targeted to State agencies, 
public health or educational entities, or private nonprofit entities 
such as community-based or faith-based organizations, food banks, or 
other emergency feeding organizations. The goal of the program 
participation grants is to encourage participation by eliminating 
barriers caused by the complexity of application and certification 
procedures. This year's grants focused on supporting partnerships 
between SNAP and private non-profit organizations and on applying 
process improvement processes to States' operational systems. 

FNS is collaborating with the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) on a number of initiatives: 

Affordable Care Act (ACA) : FNS and the Centers for Medicaid and 
Medicare Services are working in collaboration to identify where SNAP 
and Medicaid policies align with SNAP and look for opportunities for 
coordination. There are an estimated 4 million SNAP recipients who are 
not now on Medicaid who will become eligible for Medicaid in 2014. 

Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP) eligibility; State agencies 
can automatically enroll eligible children in CHIP based on information 
in SNAP case files. This is particularly successful in States where 
different agencies administer SNAP and CHIP. 

Medicare's Extra Help: FNS awarded grants to three States to help boost 
SNAP participation among Medicare’s Extra Help population. Such 
programs expand access to more people who may not realize they are 
eligible for SNAP benefits. 

Promotoree de Salud; FNS is working with the HHS Office of Minority 
Health to fund an outreach program and training curriculum that will 
promote and engage the Latino community on nutrition and health 
education and available nutrition assistance and healthcare services. 

Administration on Aging (AoA) : FNS and the AoA's National Council on 
Aging (NCOA) are implementing pilot projects in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware to use SNAP pre-screening and Medicare Part D/Extra Help 
application data to enroll participants in SNAP. In addition, FNS is 
working to integrate SNAP outreach into local Area Agencies on Aging 
(AAA) and Aging and Disability Resource Centers (ADRCs) across the 
country. 

Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) : In FY 2011, FNS presented SNAP 
access eligibility information to HHS grantees at the Annual Refugee 
Agriculture Partnership Program and at the National Consultation. 
Additionally, consultation and referrals on specific program access 
issues are provided throughout the year. 

Prisoner Reentry: FNS staff is participating in a workgroup led by the 
U.S. Attorney General with the mission of coordinating across Federal 
agencies to better address the needs of individuals returning to their 
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communities after prison. This is a wide ranging group that includes 

members from 16 other Federal agencies, including HHS . 

FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES ERROR RATES AND IMPROPER PAYMENTS 

Mr. Kingston; Tell the Committee what USDA is doing to reduce SNAP, CN 
and WIC error rates and improper payments as well as fraud in all three 
programs . 

Response: Americans support helping struggling families put food on the 

table, but they want to know that taxpayer dollars are being spent wisely, A 
top priority for this Administration is to ensure that Federal dollars are 
spent appropriately by correcting mistakes and ridding the programs from the 
threat of waste, fraud and abuse. Details are provided for the record below. 

[The information follows;] 

There has been consistent improvement in the accuracy of providing SNAP 
benefits over the last decade. Our most recent error rate of 3.81 is the 
lowest in history, continuing an almost decade-long trend. In FY 2000, the 
error rate was 8.91 percent. The FY 2010 error rate of 3,81 percent is about 
57 percent less than the FY 2000 error rate. The result of the combined error 
rate reduction from FY 2000 to FY 2010 is a decrease in erroneous benefits of 
almost $3.3 billion in FY 2010 from the level that would have existed had the 
FY 2000 rate stayed the same for FY 2010. 

USDA continuously works to improve payment accuracy through partnerships 
with States and through our statutory requirements for a system that rewards 
exemplary performance but holds low-performing States accountable. FNS works 
closely with States to encourage implementation of practices that have proven 
helpful at reducing improper payments elsewhere. 

Another State practice is data matching to verify client eligibility and 
detect dual participation. States have numerous options Cor data matching 
beyond those required by FNS, to further enhance payment accuracy. All States 
are required to verify identity, perform a death match and prisoner match, and 
identify and prevent duplicate participation within States. Final regulations 
codifying State matching requirements are in clearance and expected to be 
published in 2012. 

States also have a variety of optional matches available including: 
income matches with the Internal Revenue Service; immigration status matches 
with U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services; matches with the National 
Directory of New Hires for interstate wage and employment data on new hires, 
quarterly wage data and unemployment insurance; and the HHS Public Assistance 
Reporting Information System (PARIS), the interstate match that detects 
duplicate payments made to the same client and is used by Federal programs 
such as Medical Assistance, Medicaid, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) and SNAP. Most States also use an interface with the Social Security 
Administration to verify the validity of the social security number. 

FNS supports all such efforts by reimbursing 50 percent of such 
expenditures as allowable administrative costs. Additionally, in conjunction 
with the Administration's Partnership for Program Integrity, FNS will 
collaborate with five State governments (MS, LA, FI./, GA, AL) to pilot a more 
advanced, real-time data matching system that we believe holds significant 
promise. 

Intentional Program Violations (IPVs) are those in which clients provide 
false statements or withhold facts in order to obtain benefits and/or violate 
Federal legislation, regulations, or State statues to use or traffic benefits. 
States can pursue cases of fraud administratively or criminally, depending on 
the nature of the IPV. Those found guilty will be disqualified from the 
Program for the appropriate period of time, as prescribed by law, either 12 
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months, 24 months or permanently. These disqualifications apply nationally. 
Certain IPVs - trafficking over $500, trading SNAP benefits for controlled 
substances or firearms, and duplicate participation - carry greater penalties 
and/or the possibility of incarceration when pursued criminally. 

In FY 2010, States conducted 782,945 fraud investigations and 
disqualified 44,483 individuals. In FY 2011, States collected $314 million in 
recipient claims. An additional $1.4 billion in delinquent SNAP recipient 
claims has been collected since 1992 via the Treasury Offset Program (TOP) . 

Not all of these actions involved fraud. 

USDA recently issued new guidance to States on pursuing fraudulent 
activity. Intent to sell SNAP is now considered an IPV. For example, those 
who offer their card for sale online can be charged with an IPV. We encourage 
States to use data provided by FNS regarding disqualifications of retailers to 
identify client households with suspicious transaction patterns for further 
investigation of potential trafficking violations. 

These new policies add more tools to enable States to efficiently focus 
their time and efforts investigating recipients suspected of trafficking. FNS 
also continues to work closely with its State and Federal partners to 
investigate and prosecute trafficking. Recent activity includes: hosting 
meetings and/or conferences with State agencies and other Program 
Stakeholders; presenting consistent messaging that retailer and client 
trafficking is not tolerated; continuing to seek ways that we can assist 
States in their efforts; and surveying States to better understand their 
challenges and find opportunities to assist. 

FNS also strives to balance the integrity of feeding America's children 
in the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and School Breakfast Program 
(SBP) . Guaranteeing the integrity of the nutrition programs while ensuring 
access to all eligible children remains a key priority. The Healthy, Hunger- 
Free Kids Act of 2010 (HHFKA) provides significant tools and strategies that 
can help reduce errors in the school meal programs. For example, the HHFKA 
increased the frequency of administrative oversight reviews of the NSLP from 
once every five years to once every three years and required that School 
Breakfast Program performance be a part of administrative reviews. It also 
established criteria and procedures for local educational agencies (LEAs) that 
demonstrate high levels of administrative error by having an individual or 
entity independently review the initial eligibility determinations for free 
and reduced-price school meals for accuracy. The HHFKA also provides 
alternatives to paper application systems in low-income areas to reduce the 
number of paper applications that are processed manually and may be 
susceptible to fraud. FNS is currently in the process of promulgating program 
regulations to implement provisions of HHFKA. 

One area which has had a substantial impact on school meal program 
integrity is direct certification. Direct certification has been demonstrated 
to yield highly accurate eligibility Information and to reduce administrative 
burdens on schools and families. The HHF'KA strengthened direct certification 
for school meals by rewarding States for improvement in direct certification 
rates and establishing performance targets for all States. FNS' continuing 
efforts with direct certification have led to significant improvements; for 
example, in School Year 2010-2011, 85 percent of LEAs directly certified 
students from SNAP households, a substantial increase from School Year 2004- 
2005, when just 56 percent were directly certified. 

Finally, FNS has directed States to make more thorough use of annual 
verification data to focus corrective action in school districts by addressing 
errors, better gauging accuracy, and promoting program integrity. LEAs are 
required to verify up to a three percent sampling of free and reduced-price 
applications . 
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Verification is only required when free or reduced price eligibility is 
determined through the application process and not through direct 
certification, which relies on rigorous data from SNAP and other means-tested 
programs. LEAS are required to verify applications that are determined 
questionable on a case-by-case basis. USDA has recently issued guidance that 
clarifies how LEAs can use the verification for cause process to address the 
issue of possible misrepresentation of income by school employees. If 
approving officials become aware that school employees may have misrepresented 
their income on applications, they may review those applications against the 
salary records or pay scale information which they possess for their 
employees. If those records indicate that the information provided on an 
application does not reflect what the school district knows about an 
employee's income, the district can send a notice to the family asking them to 
provide documentation of the information provided on the application. If an 
eligibility determination is not validated, or the parents fail to respond, 
the child's benefits are terminated. 

FNS supports judicious use of verification for cause as a way to help 
address integrity concerns as they arise. FNS will continue to provide 
technical assistance to State and local partners when these situations occur. 

FNS has also worked to ensure that WIC has the tools in place to ensure 
good stewardship of Federal dollars. WIC mandates one-year disqualifications 
for the most serious participant violations, including dual participation and 
misrepresentation of income. The WIC regulations also require State agencies 
to prevent conflicts of interest, such as clinic staff certifying themselves, 
close friends, or relatives, and requires State agencies to maintain 
information on participant and employee fraud and abuse. The improper payment 
rate associated with WIC is slightly below three percent. Although any 
overpayment is a concern, the statutory and regulatory safeguards are 
effective. 

FNS also protects Federal dollars by requiring WIC State agencies to 
meet vendor management requirements. For example, all WIC State agencies must 
implement a vendor peer group system, competitive price criteria, and 
allowable reimbursement levels in a manner that ensures that the WIC Program 
pays competitive prices for foods. For example, if a State agency authorizes 
vendors that derive more than 50 percent of their annual food sales from WIC 
redemptions, the State agency must ensure that use of these vendors does not 
result in a higher cost to the Federal government than the use of regular 
vendors. In an effort to ensure the most effective State policies are in 
place, FNS will be providing additional training to regional offices this 
August on how to assess State agency competitive price criteria and maximum 
allowable reimbursement levels. State agencies identify high-risk vendors at 
least once a year using criteria developed by FNS and/or other statistically- 
based criteria. These criteria are developed by the state agency and approved 
by FNS. State agencies must conduct routine monitoring visits on a minimum of 
five percent of authorized vendors annually, and conduct compliance 
investigations on a minimum of five percent of the number of vendors 
authorized as of October 1 of each year. 

FNS measures the level of improper payments due to certification error 
from data collected in FY 2008-09. FNS will annually estimate and report 
improper payments to vendors based on information from vendor investigations 
routinely conducted by the State WIC Agencies and reported to FNS. 

Mr. Kingston; When USDA confirms illegal or improper acts by recipients 
or providers in SNAP, WIC or any other nutritional program, please explain why 
or how these parties can continue to participate in these programs. Will the 
USDA consider debarring providers of nutrition assistance from these programs 
if found guilty of violating laws or regulations related to these programs? 
Please provide the specific legal rationale for current USDA actions and 
policies on this matter. 
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Response: The USDA takes fraudulent activity by retailers very 

seriously and the Department does remove retailers that violate the Program 
rules from being able to participate in the Program. Those that traffic - the 
worst of the possible violations - are permanently removed from ever being 
able to participate in SNAP. Not only will those retailers not be able to 
participate in SNAP ever again, but they will be removed from the WIC Program 
as well if they are participating retailers in that Program. In FY 2011, more 
than 1,200 retailers were permanently disqualified from SNAP for trafficking 
and another 760 retailers were sanctioned for lesser violations. 

The USDA has recently strengthened its procedures to prevent the 
authorization of an applicant firm that attempts to circumvent the Program 
rules by not including the name of an owner that was previously disqualified 
on its application form. In addition to basic identification information, 
this new procedure requires that FNS secure and examine specified records, 
such as all business licenses, articles of incorporation, tax returns, leases, 
financial institution affirmations, etc., to ensure there are no ties between 
the new owner (s) and any previously disqualified owners. A targeted store 
visit and collateral contact is also required prior to authorization. In 
addition, store owners operating at a location where a previous owner was 
disqualified will be required to reauthorize annually instead of every five 
years . 


It is our intention to use the General Services Administration's (GSA) 
Excluded Parties List System (EPLS) to notify other government agencies of 
SNAP retailers that have been permanently disqualified from participating in 
the Program. GSA has authorized FNS to begin the process that would allow us 
Co add those retailers to EPLS. We are also in the process of modifying our 
policies to require staff to consult the EPLS prior to authorizing a store in 
a high risk area. 

In SNAP, Intentional Program Violations (IPVs) are those in which 
clients provide false statements or withhold facts in order to obtain benefits 
and/or violate Federal legislation, regulations, or State statutes to use or 
traffic benefits. States can pursue cases of fraud administratively or 
criminally, depending on the nature of the IPV. Those found guilty will be 
disqualified from the Program for the appropriate period of time, as 
prescribed by law, either 12 months, 24 months or permanently. These 
disqualifications apply nationally. Trafficking over $500, controlled 
substances, firearms and duplicate participation carry greater penalties 
and/or the possibility of incarceration when pursued criminally. 

In FY 2010, States conducted 782,945 fraud investigations and 
disqualified 44,483 individuals. In FY 2011, States collected $314 million in 
recipient claims. An additional $1.4 billion in delinquent SNAP recipient 
claims has been collected since 1992 via the Treasury Offset Program (TOP) . 

Not all of these actions involved fraud. 

WIC mandates one-year disqualifications for the most serious participant 
violations, including dual participation and misrepresentation of income. The 
WIC regulations also require State agencies to prevent conflicts of interest, 
such as clinic staff certifying themselves, close friends, or relatives, and 
requires State agencies to maintain information on participant and employee 
fraud and abuse. 

FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES COST AND PARTICIPATION 

Mr. Kingston: For the past five years, please provide a table showing 
the estimated dollars and participants in the President's Budget request and 
then the actual cost and participants for that year. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Funds in FY 2009 through FY 2011 

iquested amounts are from the President's Budget or the Midsession Update, if applicable. 
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WIC ELECTRONIC BENEFITS TRANSFER 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide the Department's plan for transitioning 
additional WIC state programs to electronic benefits transfer (EBT). Provide 
the Committee with details on WIC ' s MIS spending from FY 2008 to FY 2011 and 
planned expenditures for FY 2012 and FY 2013. Lastly, provide the Committee 
with a detailed explanation as to how the Department is leveraging the SNAP 
infrastructure and the existing EBT state efforts that may be used by other 
states currently not a participant in EBT. 

Response: The information is provided for the record, 

[The information follows:] 

The Department continues to promote the implementation of EBT in WIC 
State agencies, and provides technical assistance and funding, if available, 
to support the planning, development and implementation of WIC EBT systems. 
Currently, 57 State agencies, or well over half of all WIC State agencies, are 
involved in some phase of EBT - planning, development, implementation or 
operational Statewide. EBT implementation plans submitted by all State 
agencies in early FY 2012 indicated that 87 of 90 WIC State agencies have 
projected that they will meet the mandated deadline of October 2020. Ten State 
agencies currently provide WIC benefits statewide using EBT, Twenty-nine State 
agencies anticipate full statewide implementation by 2016, an additional 24 by 
2018 and the remaining 24 by the 2020 deadline. Three State agencies plan to 
seek a waiver, as allowed by the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010. These 
implementation timeframes assume that adequate funding is available to 
implement EBT nationwide by the 2020 deadline. 

The Department also continues to support the development of State agency 
model systems and the transfer of those systems to State agencies in need of a 
new management information system (MIS). Robust, state-of-the-art systems are 
needed to support EBT implementation by providing the necessary technology 
infrastructure and will facilitate nationwide EDT implementation by 2020. 

Spending on WIC technology projects for both MIS and EBT for fiscal 
years 2008-2011 was as follows: 


Project Type 

FY 2008 

FY 2009* 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

MIS 

$5,191,507 

$87,909,434 

$36,685,175 

$19,985,516 

EBT 

3,890,207 

11,976,412 

23,314,825 

14,944,484 

Total 

9,081,714 

99,885,846 

60, 000,000 

34,930,000 


*Funding provided by the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 


New funds were not appropriated for WIC MIS and EBT in FY 2012. We are 
currently evaluating critical project funding needs and assessing if funds 
previously allocated to approved projects should be redirected to other 
projects with a more pressing funding need. At this time, we are not approving 
any new EBT planning or implementation projects unless a State agency 
demonstrates that it can afford to complete the project using their existing 
nutrition services and administration grant funds. 

If technology funds are appropriated in FY 2013, WIC State agencies with 
existing EBT and MIS projects would receive funding based on approved project 
budgets and timelines. Many State agencies that put a hold on their projects 
in FY 2012 due to a lack of funding would be able to proceed with their EBT 
planning and implementation efforts. 

We have learned a great deal from the implementation of EBT by the SNAP 
Program and many of the same providers are now supporting online WIC EBT. We 
continue to work closely with SNAP EBT whenever there is an opportunity. For 
example, we are working with State agencies and industry to develop a standard 
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set of WIC EBT Operating Rules and a Technical Irr^jlcmentation Guide, which 
mirror the Quest EBT Operating Rules successfully in use by the SNAP EBT State 
agencies. Benefitting from efforts from current EBT State agencies, WIC has 
developed the WIC EBT Operating Rules, which establish national standards for 
State implementations and impact operations for State agencies, food vendors, 
electronic cash register software companies and EBT providers. We have also 
developed a Universal Interface technical standard that enables WIC State 
agencies to implement standard processes that can allov; EBT systems to be 
implemented faster and for less cost. All of these standardization efforts 
are built upon the best practices of the State agencies that now operate WIC 
EDT statewide. 

Mr. Kingston: What types of savings can be achieved by full conversion 
to WIC EBT? 

Response: WIC EBT will improve client services both in the clinic and 

in the store check-out lane. WIC EBT also promotes efficient and accurate 
vendor operations and payments, thereby helping to improve Program integrity. 
At this time, due to the relatively few State agencies that are EBT 
operational statewide, we do not have any information that would inform the 
Department relative to savings achieved through full conversion to WIC EBT. 
Implementation and operation of WIC EBT is not required to be cost neutral or 
to produce savings; rather, WIC EBT must be affordable within a State agency's 
nutrition services and administration grant. 

WIC NUTRITION SERVICE ADMINISTRATION COSTS 

Mr. Kingston: Total WIC costs increased by nearly $1.5 billion or 29 
percent from FY 2007 to FY 2011. However, over that same period Nutrition 
Services and Administration Costs have risen 35 percent. What efforts is the 
Department taking to reduce NSA costs so that full or near full participation 
can take the highest priority before using contingency funds? 

Response: Beyond providing assistance in the form of supplemental food 

benefits, WIC uses the majority of its NSA funds to provide low-income 
mothers, infants and children with other non-monetary program benefits, 
including nutrition education, breastfeeding support, and other client 
services, such as healthcare referrals and immunization screening. The 
average monthly NSA cost per participant has grown more slowly than the 
standard measure of the cost of State and local government services in the 
last ten years. The NSA expenditure per participant was $12.67 in FY 2001 and 
was $17.33 in 2010, an increase of 36.8 percent. Over that same period, the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis' State and Local Government Consumption 
Expenditures and Gross Investment Price Index, a standard measure of the cost 
of State and local government services, increased by 40.1 percent. 

Currently, State agencies' FY 2012 NSA grants are 6.7 percent below 
their FY 2011 level. The Program cannot continue to provide all participants 
with essential program benefits without adequate facilities, staff and 
computer systems. The Department and WIC State agencies are continuing to 
look for opportunities to contain Program costs. Like infant formula rebates, 
which from FY 2007 to FY 2011 reduced the Federal cost for WIC food benefits 
by nearly $9 billion, WIC State and local agencies are usually the source of 
cost-saving initiatives that help them provide all essential WIC benefits 
services on their limited grant funds. Periodically, one of these 
initiatives, such as rebates, can be implemented by the Department at the 
Federal level to reduce costs nationwide. State agencies have identified 
procurement of new technologies as a substantial burden on their NSA grants. 
Since FY 2007, the Department has focused on several initiatives to reduce the 
cost of the development, implementation, and maintenance of new technologies, 
including management information systems (MIS) and electronic benefits 
transfer (EBT) systems. The State agency model (SAM) project has developed 
several model MIS systems that already have been transferred to other State 
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agencies. Several mul ti -State EBT projects are underway that will 
substantially reduce the costs of implementing EBT nationwide by 2020. 

SNAP BENEFITS 

Mr. Kingston: I have served on this Subcoirnnittee a number of years and 
have v/atched the many proposals come out of USDA - Food Pyramid, MyPyramid, 
and now MyPlate - to address the obesity problem in all populations. WIC now 
follows a strict regimen of what foods can be purchased by mothers, infants 
and children. And we have new guidelines for the National School Lunch and 
Breakfast Programs. The only program that is essentially unrestricted happens 
to be the largest, which serves more than 46 million people. Just last August 
your Department rejected New York City's two-year pilot program to limit 
sugar-sweetened drinks. Other states are looking at similar efforts to reduce 
obesity, and there is silence from USDA. 

Please explain to me why USDA continues to insist that Americans eat 
only the healthiest meals, but it does not make any effort to debate 
limitations on the types of foods purchased with SNAP benefits? To many 
observers, USDA is creating a contradictory situation with their limited and 
reactive involvement to this issue. 

Response: USDA is interested in helping all Americans make healthier 

choices. There is little difference in the diets of lower- and higher- income 
families. Recent consumer expenditure data show minor differences between 
families with the lowest and highest incomes when it comes to budget shares 
for major food categories. And USDA's most recent analysis of national data 
on dietary intake found that SNAP participants and eligible non-participants 
had nutrient intakes that were more similar than dissimilar. 

Additional information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

In the past, Congress has considered changing the SNAP authorizing 
statute to restrict the foods that can be purchased with SNAP benefits. 
However, there are significant challenges in implementing food restrictions. 
Foods contain many components that can affect health, and diets contain many 
different foods. In addition, since most SNAP clients use some of their own 
money to buy food, restrictions might not result in actual change in clients' 
diets, but simply shift the purchase of restricted foods to their own funds. 

Rather than restricting purchases, USDA's approach historically has been 
to improve access to and encourage healthy choices through nutrition 
education, exploring the potential of financial incentives, and increasing the 
availability of nutritious products. Nutrition education is a critical 
component of USDA's initiatives, and helps to motivate better choices with 
their SNAP participants and other food resources. In addition, financial 
incentives to purchase fruits and vegetables with SNAP benefits are being 
tested as part of the Healthy Incentives Pilot, which began in 2011 and is 
expected to produce initial findings in Summer 2013. 

Finally, improved access to healthy foods is reflected in the FNS 
commitment to increase substantially the number of farmers' markets that 
accept SNAP benefits. Between FYs 2008 and 2011, the number of farmers' 
markets participating in SNAP has more than tripled, and total redemptions for 
farmers' markets and direct marketing farmers increased four-fold. 

with respect to New York City's waiver request, USDA denied it after 
careful consideration. We appreciated the motivation and thinking behind this 
request, and weighed multiple factors in making our decision, including the 
scale and scope of the proposed demonstration, the design of the proposed 
evaluation, and how the demonstration would be implemented by retailers. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table that shows the number of 
professional and clerical staff from each agency and USDA staff office 
assigned to public affairs activities and the cost by each respective 
organization, to include projections for fiscal year 2012 and 2013. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



(Dollars in Thousands) 
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CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table showing the total amount spent on 
congressional relations and a breakout by Agency, to include projections for 
fiscal year 2012 and 2013. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follov/s:] 



US DEPiRTMEHT OF AGRICULTURE 
COHGBESSIOHAL RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
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2011 Actual 2012 Estimate 2013 Estiaate 

Total 5C of Total of Total X of 

Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff 
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2011 Actual 2012 Estimate 2013 Estimate 

Total X of Total % of Total % of 

Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff 
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Average Cost 

Professional S150 S150 $150 

Clerical $69 S69 $69 

Budget Authority $271 S23Q $230 



TOTAL, Congressional Relations Activities: 
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Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table that shows the transfers, by 
agency, from the Office of Congressional Relations, and the amount retained 
for the immediate Assistant Secretary for fiscal years 2010, 2011 and 
estimated for 2012. Are there plans to consolidate all agency congressional 
relations functions under the Assistant Secretary? 

Response: In fiscal year 2010, the Office of Congressional Relations 

transferred $2,023,000. In fiscal year 2011, $1,866,000 was transferred to 
the agencies, and $1,586,000 was transferred in fiscal year 2012. There are no 
plans to consolidate all agency congressional relations functions under the 
Assistant Secretary . 

[The information follows:] 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


2010 2011 2012 


Farm Service Agency SI 87 SI 72 SI 46 

Foreign Agriciilturai Service 142 128 109 

Risk Management Agency 50 48 41 

Total, Farm and Foreign Agricultural Services 379 348 296 

Rural Development 289 271 230 

Food and Nutritbn Service 289 271 230 

Natural Resoiutes Conservation Service 199 183 156 

Food Safety aixl Inspection Service 289 271 230 

Agricultural Research Service 145 131 111 

Nationallnstitute of Food and Agriculture 144 130 1 1 1 

Total, Research, Education and Kconomics 289 261 222 

Agricultural Marketing Service 145 131 111 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Seivice 144 130 1 1 1 

Total, Marketing and Regulatory Programs 289 261 222 


Total Transferred to Agencies 2,023 1,866 1,586 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 

Congressional Relations.... 1,529 1,587 1574 

Intergovernmental Affairs 416 416 416 

Total, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 1,945 2,003 1,990 


3,968 3,869 3,576 


Total Appropriated. 
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DIRECT LOAN WRITE-OFFS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table showing the amount of direct farm 
loans, direct housing loans, and direct rural corranunitY advancement program 
loans that have been written off the books from fiscal year 2000 to the 
presen t . 

Response; The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



FT 2000 Through January 31, 2012 
(iB thousands at dollars) 
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OSEC STAFFING 

Mr. Kingston: Provide a table that lists current staff in each of the 
OSEC offices, the position title, the grade level, the pay costs associated 
with each position, the identity of appointment, and how they are funded for 
fiscal years 2010, 2011, and estimated 2012. 

Response: The following table lists current staff on board in each of 

the OSEC offices, the position title, the grade level, and the pay costs 
associated with each position. The table also identifies Presidential 
Appointments with Senate Conf irmation-PAS, Schedule C, Non-career, Career 
positions, and how they are funded. The table reflects staff on board as of 
September 30, 2010 for fiscal year 2010; September 30, 2011, for fiscal year 
2011, as of February 17, 2012 for fiscal year 2012. 

[The information follows:] 


IMMEDIATE OFFICE 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

T I TL E GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOIxNTMENT 


Secretary of 

Agriculture 

EX- 1 

$199,700 

$49,925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture 

EX-II 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

177,000 

44,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of Staff 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor to the 
Secretary 

ES 

149,040 

37,260 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor to the 
Secretary 

ES 

152,250 

38,062 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 


ES 

140,000 




Chief of Staff to the 
Deputy Secretary 

ES 

145,000 




Manager of CODEX 
Alimentarius 

ES 

177,833 

44,458 

FSIS 

Career 


ES 

152,250 

38,063 


Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 



OSEC 

mSSSBSSB 

Special Assistant 

GS-14/06 

122,744 

30,686 J 

OSEC 

Career 

White House Liaison 

GS-15/02 

127.883 



Schedule C 

Senior Program Manager 
for Global Food 
Securities 

GS-15/02 

127,883 



Schedule C 

Executive Assistant 


97,333 


OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 


■EIBEI 

■lEliEIS 

OSEC 

Career 


GS-15/02 

MMrIliM 


RD 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 


51,630 

12,908 

OSEC 

Career 

Confidential Assistant 

GS-11/02 

64,548 



Schedule C 

Deputy Director 

GS~12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

Reimb . 
Faith 
Based 

Career 

Conditiona 

1 

Secretary 

GS-10/09 


18,006 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-10/10 

■■scja 

18,479 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-10/09 

72,022 

18,006 

OSEC 

Career 

Director of Faith 

Based 

GS-15/02 

127,883 

31, 971 

Reimb. 

Faith 

Based 

Schedule C 
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Program Assistant 



10,552 ' 

1 

Reimb . 
Faith 
Based 

Career 

Program Assistant 



10,552 1 

1 

1 

Reimb . 
Faith : 

Based 1 

Career 


IMMEDIATE OFFICE 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Secretary of 

Agriculture 

EX-I 

$199,700 

$49,925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture 

EX-II 

179,700 

4,925 

OSEC 

PAS 

Chief of Staff 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Chief of Staff 

ES 

■rUilUiIiB 

44,925 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor to the 
Secretary 



38, 062 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

HIQgQJ 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

HBIIMIIIDI 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff to the 
Deputy Secretary 

ES 


36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Policy Advisor 

ES 


38,063 

FS 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

^Efimnni 

35,000 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 


35,640 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

■ 1 1 II I I 1 

35,000 

RD 

Non-Career 



132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

white House Liaison 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

■iiiiiiiji 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Senior Program Manager 
for Global Food 
Securities 

GS-15/03 

132,009 



Schedule C 



132,009 

33,002 

Reimb . 
Faith 
Based 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-14/08 

129,758 


OSEC 

Career 

Committee Management 
Officer 

GS-14/08 

129,758 



Career 



97,333 


OSEC 

Career 

Deputy Director 

GS-12/02 

77,368 

19,342 

Reimb. 

Faith 

Based 

Career 

Conditiona 

1 

Deputy White House 
Liaison 

GS-12/02 

77,368 

19,342 

Reimb . 
Advisory 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-10/10 

73,917 

18,479 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-10/09 

72,022 

18,006 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-09/02 

53,350 

13,338 

OSEC 

Career 

Program Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51,630 

12,908 

Reimb . 

Fai th 
Based 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-09/01 

51,630 

14,198 

OSEC 

Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51.630 

12,908 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Program Assistant 

GS-07/01 

42,209 

10,552 


Career 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR FARM AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

150.800 

37,700 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

147,000 

36,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-14/06 

122,744 

30,686 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-13/04 

97,936 

24.484 

FSA/FAS/ 

RMA 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FARM AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADS SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

150,800 

37,700 

OSEC 1 

1 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

147,000 

36,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

140,000 

35,000 

FSA 

Non-Career 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-14/06 

122,744 

30,686 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-13/04 

97,936 

24,484 

FSA 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FARM AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

150, 800 



Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

147,000 




Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

140,000 



Non-Career 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-15/04 

136,134 

34,034 

FSA/FAS/ 

RMA 


Special 

Assistant 

GS-13/01 

89,033 



Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary ' 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41, 325 I 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary i 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Executive 

Assistant ! 

GS-12/06 

87,350 

21, 838 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-11/04 ' 

68,712 

17.178 

OSEC 1 

Career 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149, 350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

155,000 

38,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

White House 

Fellow 

GS-14/03 

112,224 

28,056 

FNS 

Schedule C 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-12/06 

87,350 

21,838 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-11/04 

68,712 

17,178 

OSEC 

Career 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
Fiscal Year 2012 


TITLE 


GRADE 


SALARY 


BENEFITS 


FUNDED 

BY 


APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 


$165, 300 


$41,325 


Deputy Under 
Secretary 


149,350 


37,338 


Non-Career 


Senior Advisor 


ES 


38,750 


Non-Career 


White House 
Fellow 


GS-14/03 


28,056 


FNS/AMS/ 

FSIS 


Schedule C 


Executive 

Assistant 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD SAFETY 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX'III 

$165,300 

$41,250 ; 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 

38,750 : 

OS EC 

Non-Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-15/02 1 

127,883 

31.971 1 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-11/09 

79,122 

19,781 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-11/09 

79,122 

19,781 

FSIS 

Career 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD SAFETY 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,250 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Manager for 

CODEX 

Alimentarius 

ES 

177,833 

44,458 

FSIS 

Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-11/09 

79,122 

19,781 

OSEC 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-11/09 

79,122 

19,781 

FSIS 

Career 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOOD SAFETY 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Natural Resource 
Specialist 

GS-13/02 

92,001 

23,000 

NRCS 

Career 

Environmental 

Engineer 

GS-15/07 

148,510 

37, 128 

FS/NRCS 

Career 

Deputy Director 
o£ Environmental 
Markets 

GS-15/01 

123,758 

30,940 

FS/NRCS 

Career 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-14/03 

112,224 

28,056 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Staff Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51,630 

12,908 

NRCS 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41, 325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 


GS-14/04 

115,731 

28, 933 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 

1 Staff Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51,630 

12,908 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

FS/NRCS 

Non-Career 


ES 

145,000 


OSEC 



GS-15/04 

136, 134 

34,034 

OSEC 


Special 

Assistant 

GS-14/04 

115,731 

28,933 

, 

FS/NRCS 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

165,300 

41,325 ' 

OSEC ! 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 , 

OS EC ; 

Career 

Director , 

Office of the 
Chief Scientist 

ES 

160,336 

40,084 , 

OSEC 

Career 

Senior Advisor 

GS'15/10 

155,500 

38,875 , 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

34,752 1 

OSEC 1 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH. EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

165,300 

41,625 1 

OSEC 1 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

447925~] 

1 

__ 

1 

Career 

Director, 

Office of the 
Chief Scientist 

ES 

160,336 

40,084 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/04 

136,134 

34,752 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

OSEC 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 



EX-III 

165,300 

41,625 

OSEC 

PAS 


ES 

179,700 


OSEC 

Career 

Director, 

Office of the 
Chief Scientist 

ES 

160, 336 

40,084 

OSEC 

Career 

Acting Chief of 
Staff 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 



74,872 

18,718 

ARS/NIFA/ 

ERS/NASS 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under 

Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC i 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

150,800 

37,700 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

150,800 

37,700 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/10 

155,500 

38,875 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Director, 

Economic and 
Communi ty 
Development 

GS-15/04 

136,134 

34,034 

RD 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-12/01 

74,874 

18,719 

RD 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under 

Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

150,800 

37,700 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Director, 

Economic and 

Community 

Development 

GS-15/04 



RD 



EF-0/0 

45,374 

11,344 ; 

RD 

Schedule B 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-12/01 

74,874 

18,719 ! 

RD 

Schedule C 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 




$165,300 

$41,325 j 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

152,250 


OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

150,800 


OSEC 

Non-Career 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/10 


38,875 : 

RD 

Schedule C 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33,002 1 

RD 

Schedule C 

Director, 
Legislative and 
Public Affairs 

GS'15/06 

144,385 

36,096 1 

1 

RD 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Chief of 

Staff 

GS-15/08 

152,635 

38,159 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS~ll/02 

64. 548 

16, 137 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Schedule C 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-12/05 

84,855 

21,214 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Career 

Staff 

Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51,630 

12.908 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Career 

Staff 

Assistant 

GS-15/01 

113,735 

28,434 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-14/04 

115,731 

28,933 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Career 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 



EX-III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 


ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-14/04 

115,731 

28,933 

“amsTaphIs^ 

/GIPSA 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/03 

94,969 



Career 



62,467 



Career 



113,735 

28,434 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-11/01 

62, 467 



15,617 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Schedule C 
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UNDER SECRETARY FOR MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Under Secretary 

EX~III 

$165,300 

$41,325 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145,000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Under 
Secretary 

ES 

145, 000 

36,250 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-14/04 

115,731 

23,933 

AMS 

Career 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS~13/01 

89,033 

22,258 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Schedule C 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/03 

94,969 

23,742 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Career 

Staff 

Assistant 

GS-11/01 

62,467 

15,617 

AMS/APHIS 

/GIPSA 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-11/01 

62,467 

15,617 

AMS /APHIS 
/GIPSA 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTAISTT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FQNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


AssisCant 

Secretary 

EX -IV 

$155,500 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

166,400 

41,600 

OSEC 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

164,400 

41,100 

OSEC 

Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/02 

127,883 

31,971 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Management 

Specialist 

GS-lS/07 

148,510 

37,128 

DM 

Career 

Chief of Staff 

GS-15/Oa 

123,758 

30,940 

DM 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/01 

123,758 

30,940 

DM 

Schedule C 

Consultant 

GS-13/05 

100,904 

25,226 

DM 

Career 

Conditional 

Secretary 

GS-12/01 

74, 872 

18,718 

DM 

Career 

Conditional 

Secretary 

GS-11/08 

77,040 

19,260 

DM 

Career 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

EX-IV 

$155,500 



PAS 

Associate 

Assistant 

Secretary 

ES 

179,700 




Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 


OSEC 


Deputy Director, 

OAO 

ES 

133,900 

33,475 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Non-Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/10 

155,500 

38,875 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

EEO Specialist 

GS-14/09 

133,264 

33,316 

Ts 

Career 

Horticulturist 

Marques 

GS-14/09 

133,264 

33,316 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 

Management Analyst 

03-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

Greenbook 

Reimb. 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

DM 

Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51,630 


DM 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-OS/08 

57,649 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

EX- IV 

$155,500 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Associate 

Assistant 

Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

179,700 

44,925 

OSEC 

Career 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 

38,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Director, 

OAO 

ES 

133,900 

33 , 475 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Non-Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/07 

148,510 

37,128 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/10 

155,500 

38, 875 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 

EEO Specialist 

GS-14/09 

133,264 

33,316 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 

Horticulturist 

Marques 

GS-14/09 

133,264 

33,316 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 

Management Analyst 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 

Program Specialist 

GS-13/02 

92,001 

25,000 

DM 

Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-09/01 

51,630 

12,908 

Admin . 

Career 

Secretary 

GS-08/08 

57,649 

14,412 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRAPE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

EX- IV 

$155,500 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

GS-15/06 

150,800 

37,700 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Deputy Director 
for Advocacy 

ES 

133,900 

33,475 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-13/04 

97,936 

24,484 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Administrative 

Specialist 

GS-12/09 

94,837 

i 

23,709 

OSEC 

Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS-12/07 

1 89,846 

22,462 

Civil 

Riphts 

Career 

Special Assistant 

GS-13/02 

92,001 

23,000 

Civil 

Riqhts 

Schedule C 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

EX- IV 

$155,500 1 

1 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant ! 

Secretary ' 

ES 

155,000 

38,750 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Special Assistant ; 

GS-13/04 

97,936 

24,484 

OSEC 


Administrative j 

Specialist ! 

GS-12/10 

99,333 

24,833 

Civil 

Riqhts 

Career 


GS-12/08 

92,341 

23,085 

Civil 

Riqhts 

Career 

Special Assistant i 

GS-13/02 

92,001 

23,000 

1 

Civil 

Riqhts 

Schedule C 

Compliants Analyst 
Specialist 

GS-09/02 

53,350 

13,338 1 

1 

Civil 

Riqhts 

Schedule C 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

EX- IV 

$155,500 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

155,000 


OSEC 


Senior Advisor 

GS-14/01 

■■It "111 

26,303 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Administrative 

Specialist 

GS-12/10 


24,333 

Civil 

Riqhts 

Career 

Executive 

Assistant 

GS~a2/08 

mmmi 

23,085 

Civil 

Riqhts 

Career 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Assistant 

Secretary 

EX-IV 

$155,500 

$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 

Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

150,000 

37,500 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-15/01 

123,758 

30,940 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Director , 

Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS-15/05 

140,259 

35,065 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Deputy Director, 

Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS~lB/02 

127,883 

31,971 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

GS-15/03 

132,009 

33 , 002 

RD 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/06 

144,385 

36,097 

RD 

Career 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-12/05 

84,855 

21,214 

OSEC 

Career 

Confidential 

Assistant 

GS-14/04 

115,731 

28,933 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Legislative 

Analyst 

GS-11/01 

62,467 

15,617 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-11/01 

62,467 

15,617 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-11/02 

64,548 

16,137 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-11/07 

74,958 

18,740 

OSEC 

Career 

Motor Vehicle 
Operator 

WG-07/05 

51,511 

12, 878 

OSEC 

Career 

Administrative 

Assistant 

GS-10/08 

70,126 

17,532 

OSEC 

Career 

Legal Analyst 

GS--09/01 

51.630 

12,908 

OSEC 

Schedule C 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Deputy Assistant 
Secretary 

ES 

149,350 

46,508 

OSEC 

Non-Career 

Director , 

Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS-15/06 

144,385 

40, 125 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Deputy Director, 

Intergovernmental 

Affairs 

GS-14/01 

105,211 

32,279 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

148,510 

37,128 

RD 

Career 

Senior Advisor 
for Labor Affairs 

GS-15/04 

136,134 

34,034 

RD 

Schedule C 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-12/05 

84,855 

17,794 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-12/01 

74,872 

18,718 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-15/01 

123,758 

33,093 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Legislative 

Analyst 

GS-07/02 

43,616 

13,857 

OSEC 

Career 

Staff Assistant 

GS-07/01 

42,209 

10,552 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-11/07 

74.958 

18,740 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-12/03 

79.864 

26,547 

OSEC 

Career 

Transportation 

Assistant 

WG-08/05 

52,976 

13,244 

OSEC 

Career 

Special Assistant 

GS'11/07 

74,958 

28,544 

OSEC 

Career 

Legal Analyst 

GS-11/02 

64,548 

16,137 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Legislative 
Assistant Intern 

GS-07/01 

42,209 

14,887 

OSEC 

Career 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 



EX-IV 


$38,875 

OSEC 

PAS 


ES 

149,350 

37,338 

OSEC 



GS-15/06 

144,385 

36,096 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Senior Advisor 

ES 

165,300 

41,325 

RD 

Career 

Special 

Assistant 

GS-12/06 

87,350 

21.838 

OSEC 

Career 



123,758 

30,940 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Legislative 

Analyst 


51,630 

12, 908 

OSEC 

Career 


GS-09/01 

51,630 

12,908 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Special Assistant 

GS-11/07 

74,958 

18,740 

OSEC 

Schedule C 

Secretary 

GS-12/04 

82,359 

20,590 

OSEC 

Career 



52,976 

13,244 

OSEC 

Career 


■tfeatwiiM 

74,958 

18,740 

OSEC 

Career 

Legal Analyst 


64,548 

16,137 

OSEC 

Schedule C 


GS-07/02 

43,616 

10, 904 

OSEC 

Career 
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OFFICE OF TRIBAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2010 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Senior Advisor 
for Tribal 

Issues 

ES 

$145,000 

$36,250 

OTR 

Non-Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/Q1 

89, 033 

22,258 

OTR 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/04 

97,936 

24,484 

OTR 

Career 

Program 

Assistant 

GS~08/01 

46,745 

11,686 

OTR 

Career 

Student Trainer 

Management 

Analyst 

GS-07/01 

42,209 

10,552 

OTR 

Career 


OFFICE OF TRIBAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2011 


TITLE 

Senior Advisor 
for Tribal 

Issues 

Program 

Specialist 

Program 

Specialist 


Management 

Analyst 


FUNDED 

SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 

$145,000 I $36,250 I OTR \ Non-Ca'reer” 


87,278 21,820 OTR 


100,904 25,226 Greenbootc 

Reimb . 


51,630 12, 


ET!CI 


OFFICE OF TRIBAL RELATIONS 
Fiscal Year 2012 


FUNDED 

TITLE GRADE SALARY BENEFITS BY APPOINTMENT 


Senior Advisor 
for Tribal 

Issues 

ES 

$145,000 

$36,250 

OTR 

Non-Career 



87,278 

21,820 

OTR 

Career 

Program 

Specialist 

GS-13/05 

100,904 

25,226 

Greenbook 
Reimb . 

Career 

Management 

GS-09/02 

53,350 

13,338 

OTR 

Career 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Mr. Kingston: For the record, please provide a list of all advisory 
committees, panels, task forces, and commissions that are funded in FY 2010, 
2011 and estimated 2012. Indicate those that are mandated by law and chose 
that are discretionary as well as the funding level of each. Also list each 
advisory committee, panel, task force and commission that you propose to 
operate in FY 2013 and the proposed budget for each office. 

Response: I will supply the information on ail advisory committees, 
panels, task forces, and commissions that are funded in fiscal year 2010, 2011 
and estimated for 2012. Operations for fiscal year 2013 will be considered 
after final Congressional action. However, the increased request from $1.8 
million in 2012 to $2.9 million in 2013 is due to several committees 
experiencing organizational changes that require an increase in operating 
costs. Additionally, the Administrative Conference of the United States, 
General Services Administration, and the White House have continued to demand 
greater use of technology to make Federal advisory committees more transparent 
to the public. In response, USDA must have an increase in the General 
Provision to cover the cost of webcasting and transcripts. 

[The information follows:! 



AUTHORITY ANT) FUTvDIXG FOR USDA .ADMSORY CON^NIITTEE^ 
(DcHars tn Thousands : 
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OUTSIDE COUNSEL 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide the name and firm of any outside counsel 
hired by the Department in FY 2010 and 2011, the total amount paid for their 
services, and the reason they were hired. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



irln? Outside Legal Couqs 
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EARLY OUT AND BUYOUTS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table that shows, by fiscal year and 
agency, the staff year reductions that occurred in 2011 or are expected to 
occur in 2012, including how much has been spent through the use of early outs 
and buyouts. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. The FY 2011 and 

FY 2012 early out costs include lump sum leave payments. The buyout costs for 
FY 2011 includes both the $25,000 incentive payment and lump sum leave 
payments. The FY 2012 buyout costs include the $25,000 incentive payment 
based on projected staff year reductions. 

[The information follows;] 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 
Early Oute and Buyouts 
(Dollars In Thousands) 


AaencY 



EARLY 

OUTS 



FY 

Staff Year 

Reductions 

2011 

Total 

Costs 

FY 2012 

Staff Year Total 

Reductions Costs 

AMS 

0 . 0 


0 



2 . 0 

$50 

ARS 

59.0 


.«:480 



0 . 0 

0 

ERS 

0.0 


0 



2 . 0 

50 

FAS 

4.0 


75 



2 . 5 

47 

FNS 

7.0 


60 



0 . 0 

0 

FSA ' County 

168.0 


1,-156 



51.0 

408 

FSA - Federal 

72.0 


578 



37 . 0 

296 

FSIS 

0.0 


0 



0 . 0 

0 

GIPSA 

7.0 


7 



3.0 

38 

NAD 

4.0 


24 



0.0 

0 

NASS 

2.0 


0 



0 . 0 

0 

NIFA 

0.0 


0 



1 . 0 

51 

NRCS 

42.0 


309 



66.0 

649 

OCFO - WCF 

26.0 


143 



4.0 

27 

OCTO •• WCF 

18.0 


36 



18.0 

450 

OIG 

o 

o 


0 



1.0 

12 

RD 

8.0 


83 



0.0 

0 

RMA 

1.0 


29 



4 . 0 

72 

Total 

418. o| 


$3,260 



191. si S2 

149 


»aenqv 

BUY OUTS 

FY 

Staff Year 
Reductions 

2011 

Total 

Costs 

FY 2012 
Staff Year 
Reductions 

Total 

Costs 

APHIS 


38.0 

$881 

375,0 

$9,375 

AMS 


0.0 

0 

11.0 

275 

ARS 


6.0 

186 

281.0 

7,02 5 

DA - 

WCF 

0.0 

0 

3 ,7 

92 

ERS 


0.0 

0 

21.0 

525 

FAS 


0.0 

0 

5.0 

125 

FSA - 

County 

0.0 

0 

346 , 0 

0 , 650 

FSA - 

Federal 

0.0 

0 

178.0 

4,4S0 

GIPSA 


0.0 

0 

7 . 0 

17 5 

NASS 


31.0 

985 

5.9.0 

1,475 

NIFA 


0.0 

0 

16.0 

400 

NRCS 


115.0 

3 , 762 

74 . 0 

1, 850 

ORPA 


0.0 

0 

3.0 

75 

OC - WCF 

0.0 

0 

1.0 

25 

OCFO 


0.0 

0 

2.0 

50 

OCFO 

-• WCF 

0.0 

0 

63 . 0 

1,575 

OCIO 


0.0 

0 

4 . 0 

100 

OCIO 

- WCF 

0.0 

0 

63 . 0 

1,575 

OCR 


0.0 

0 

4 . 0 

100 

OIG 


0.0 

0 

50.0 

1,250 

Total - 

190. ol 

$5, 814 

1.566.7 1 

$39. 167 
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BUYOUT/EARLY'OUT AUTHORITY 

Mr. Kingston: Which agencies have buyout and early-out authority in the 
current year? Please provide USDA's specific plans to seek buyout authority 
and early-out in the current year or future years? 

Response: The Department currently has Voluntary Early Retirement 

Authority (VERA) (early out) authority for all USDA agencies through December 

2012. For those agencies within USDA who requested Voluntary Separation 
Incentive Pay (VSIP) (buyout) authority, the authority runs through January 

2013. Application windows for VERA and/or VSIP will be established 
periodically this fiscal year to incentivize employees to retire and/or 
separate to facilitate the overall planned reductions and restructuring of the 
workforce . 

While a number of agencies have advised that they may seek additional 
authority for the VSIP (buyout) going forward, assessments are still underway 
and decisions have not been finalized as to what additional authorities may be 
requested in the future to address budgetary shortfalls, elimination of 
funding, or the impact of VERA/VSIP on agency operations. USDA will work with 
the Office of Personnel Management and the Office of Management and Budget to 
obtain the necessary authority needed. 

[The information follows:] 

The chart below reflects the agencies that have implemented early out 
and buyout authority in FY 2012. 


Mission Area 

n 

Agency 

Buyout 
Offers 
during F¥ 
2012 

Early-Out 
with Buyout 
Offers during 
FY 2012 

Offer of Early 
Out Only during 
FY 2012 

FFAS 

FSA 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


FAS 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


RMA 

No 

No 

Yes 

MRP 

AMS 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1 

APHIS 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1 

GIPSA 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

NRE 

NRCS 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


FS 

No 

No 

No 

REE 

ARS 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


ERS 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1 

NASS 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


NIFA 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

RD 

RD 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Staff Offices 

DM 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


OCFO 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


OCIO 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


OIG 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


OC 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1 

OCE 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


OSEC 

No 

No 

No 


CODEX ALIMENTARIUS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide total expenditures on Codex Alimentarius 
activities for fiscal years 2008 through the amount requested in the 
President's fiscal year 2013 request. Please provide a breakout by Agency and 
a grand total for each year. What other expenditures are there for codex in 
the department besides FSIS? 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 
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[The information follows:] 


Total expenditures for Codex Alimentarius are as follows: 


USDA Funding for Codex Alimentarius 

(Dollars in Thousands) 

Agency 

FY 2008 

Actual 

FY 2009 

Actual 

FY 2010 

Actual 

FY 2011 

Actual 

FY 2012 

Estisiate 

FY 2013 

Estimate 

Food Safety and Inspection .Service 

$4,058 

S3, 812 

$3,752 

$3,783 

$3,752 

$3,752 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

0 


325 

400 

350 

450 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

259 

299 

267 

210 

195 

235 

Grain Inspection, Packers and vStoc.kyards Admin 

0 

5 

11 

18 

18 

18 

Total, CODEX Activities 

4,317 

4,116 

4,355 

4,411 

4,315 

4,455 


The Codex Alimentarius Commission is an inter-governmental body with 
more than 180 members, operating within the framework of Che Joint Food 
Standards Program established by the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
of the United Nations (UN) and the World Health Organization (WHO) . The 
Commission establishes voluntary international food standards that protect the 
health of consumers and ensure fair practices in the food trade. The 
Commission accomplishes its work through Committees hosted by member 
governments . 

The Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) houses the U.S. Codex 
Office which serves as an inter-agency coordinator for U.S. Government 
involvement in Codex meetings and also conducts a comprehensive outreach 
program to build support for U.S. interests within the Commission as well as 
improve the Commission's efficiency and effectiveness through capacity 
building in developing countries. The U.S. Codex office organizes delegations 
to attend each meeting of a Codex general subject or commodity committee. 

These delegations are led by technical experts from government agencies and 
often include representatives from industry associations and consumer groups. 
The United States also chairs three Codex committees. 

FSIS appropriated funds, which are allocated to the U.S. Codex office, 
are also made available to the UN's FAO and WHO for the specific purpose of 
financing the expert bodies such as the Joint Expert Committee on Food 
Additives (JECFA) that provide scientific advice to the intergovernmental 
Codex Alimentarius Commission for the setting of standards that protect the 
health of consumers and ensure fair practices in the food trade, and for 
contributing to the Codex Trust Fund, which supports the participation of 
developing countries in Codex meetings. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) provides input and expertise on 
nearly all the Codex Committee issues. FAS closely scrutinizes Codex 
Alimentarius guidelines and draft standards on labeling, registration, 
certification, and quality requirements. Codex is a recognized standard body 
by the WTO, so FAS tracks these guidelines and standards to be sure they do 
not result in unnecessary obstacles to trade. Working through its overseas 
offices, PAS also encourages countries to create regulations and standards in- 
line with Codex to globally harmonize requirements, with a view towards 
facilitating trade and preventing misleading claims. FAS monitors and enforces 
the WTO Agreement on Sanitary and Phytosanitary (SPS) Measures, and Agreement 
on Technical Barriers to Trade (TBT) to ensure that U.S. agricultural 
interests benefit from market access opportunities. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) remains active in global 
marketing standards initiatives. AMS has assisted on U.S. Codex committees for 
hygiene, labeling, and food additives, and has participated in the development 
or updates of food standards for various fruits, vegetables, dry and dried 
produce, and poultry. AMS experts have also worked in Codex outreach programs 
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via the U.S Codex office, in an effort to build international support for U.S. 
positions at Codex committee plenary sessions. 

The Codex Committee on Methods of Analysis and Sampling {CCMAS) met in 
March, in Budapest, Hungary. The Committee serves as a coordinating body for 
Codex with other international groups working in methods of analysis and 
sampling and quality assurance systems for laboratories. A Grain Inspection 
Packers and Stockyards Administration (GIPSA) representative serves as an 
alternate delegate to the Committee, assisted by an additional GIPSA 
participant (statistician). They provide technical expertise as the United 
States continues to be an active participant and very influential with respect 
to documents and proposals brought before the CCMAS. GIPSA continues to 
collaborate with international organizations such as the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission, Canadian Grains Commission, and the National Institute for 
Standards and Technology to harmonize testing technologies for biotechnology- 
derived grains and oilseeds. 


METHYL BROMIDE 

Mr. Kingston: Please describe USDA's activities related to methyl 
bromide and the Montreal Protocol. How does USDA fulfill its mission to 
support U.S. growers and represent U.S. agriculture in interagency decision 
making process and multilateral negotiations? What activities are planned for 
FY 2012 and 2013? 

Response; USDA considers research on methyl bromide alternatives a high 
priority and is working across government agencies, within USDA agencies, as 
well as with states and industries, including the Crop Protection Coalition, 
to address this issue. As a result of alternatives identified by research, 
the U.S. use of methyl bromide has been reduced by 97 percent compared to 1991 
baseline levels. Further research is currently addressing the remaining 3 
percent of use, which consists of recalcitrant problems and new problems that 
have emerged in some cases as alternatives have been implemented. In FY 2012 
and 2013, USDA research will focus research on seeking economically viable 
alternatives for pests and diseases where methyl bromide is still currently 
needed. 

The Agricultural Research Service established two projects to conduct 
commercial scale trials on methyl bromide alternatives in grower fields in 
Florida, California and neighboring states. These projects facilitated 
increased cooperation and collaboration among ARS, university, private 
scientists and grower associations to bring as many resources to bear as 
possible to replace the use of methyl bromide. 

In FY 2012, The National Institute of Food and Agriculture's Methyl 
Bromide Transitions (MBT) program will support the discovery and 
implementation of practical pest management alternatives to methyl bromide 
uses for which the United States is requesting critical use exemptions. These 
critical use exemptions include: post harvest use on commodities; cucurbits; 
eggplant; fruit, nut, and ro-se nursery; food facilities; dry cured ham; 
orchard replant; ornamental; peppers; research; strawberry fruit; strawberry 
nursery; and tomato. The program is focused on integrated commercial or field 
scale research that targets short- to medium-term solutions and associated 
extension activity that will foster the adoption of these solutions, as well 
as, a focused economic analysis of cost of successfully implementing the 
transition on a commercial scale. 

Annually since 1994, USDA has co-sponsored an international meeting of 
Federal, State, and industry scientists to discuss among themselves and with 
impacted industry representatives current research efforts to develop methyl 
bromide alternatives. This meeting continues to be the premier world meeting 
on methyl bromide alternatives. USDA plans to support this meeting in FY 2012 
and 2013, USDA meets regularly with commodity representatives and growers to 
discuss its methyl bromide research program. 
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CCC - SECTION 11 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record a detailed listing of the 
CCC Section 11 (Cooperation with Other Federal Government Agencies) transfers 
and reimbursements reflected for fiscal years 2010 and 2011. Provide an 
estimate for fiscal years 2012 and 2013 as they have not been finalized. 

Response: Allocations of the Section 11 funds have been finalized for 

fiscal years 2010 and 2011. The following table identifies the pending fiscal 
year 2012 allocation as of February 17, 2012 that is subject to revision. 
Because Section 11 funding decisions involve a lengthy collaborative process 
including approval by the Office of Management and Budget, it is too early to 
provide reliable estimates for fiscal year 2013. 

[The information follows:] 


Agency 

Description 

Amount 

Obligated 

FY 2010 

Amount 

Obligated 

PY 2011 

FY 2012 
Requested 
to date 

Agricultural 
Mar)<:eting Service 

To provide CCC 
all cotton 
classification 
information 
from the AMS 
regional 
classification 
off ices . 

$400,000 

$400,000 

$400,000 

Agricultural 
Marketing Service 

To perform re- 
inspection on 

CCC inventory 
of non-fat dry 
milk and 
salmonella 
testing 

25,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Agricultural 
Marketing Service 

Peanut 

Compliance 

Program 

0 

750,000 

750,000 

Department of 

Energy 

To provide 
technical 
support in the 
areas of 
hazardous waste 
assessments in 
former CCC/USDA 
sites for 
operations and 
maintenance. 

4,580,000 

3,960.000 

4,350,000 

Department of the 
.Interior 

To provide 
contractor 
support to 
maintain the 
General Sales 
Manager Export 
Credit 

Guarantee 
system and Data 
Mart . 

923,000 

923,000 

1,050,000 
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Agency 

Description 

Amount 

Obligated 

FY 2010 

Amount 

Obligated 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 
Requested 
to date 

Farm Service 

Agency 

To provide 
technical 
support in the 
areas of 
hazardous waste 
assessments in 
former CCC/USDA 
sites for 
operations and 
maintenance. 

160,000 

100,000 

300, 000 

Farm Service 

Agency 

To provide loan 
service charges 
and other 
administrative 
reimbursements . 

5,995,656 

4,715,431 

6,082,672 

Farm Service 

Agency 

To conduct 
activities in 
support of 
International 
Food Assistance 
Programs. 

6,180,000 

6,496,387 

9, 559, 098 

Farm Service 

Agency 

Biomass Crop 

Assistance 

Program 

0 

2,000,000 

0 

Foreign 

Agricultural 

Service 

To provide 
information 
resource 
management 
services 
required to 
support CCC 
programs. 

19,127,000 

18,000,000 

18,400,000 

Foreign 

Agricultural 

Service 

To conduct 
activities in 
support of 
International 
Food Assistance 
Programs . 

$120,000 

120,000 

120,000 

Foreign 

Agricultural 

Service 

Provide FFAS 
with FAS- 
conCracCed 
remote sensing 
imagery. 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

2,550,000 

Foreign 

Agricultural 

Service 

To support Non- 
CCC related 
information 
technology 
activities 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

Foreign 

Agricultural 

Service 

Contribution 
for travel 
related to CCC 
international 
activity. 

500,000 

0 

0 

Foreign 

Agricultural 

Service 

Salaries and 
benefits of 
positions 
supporting CCC 
programs 

0 

4,400,000 

0 
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Agency 

Description 

Amount 

Obligated 

py 2010 

Amount 

Obligated 

PY 2011 

py 2012 
Requested 
to date 

Grain Inspection, 
Packers and 
Stockyards 
Administration 

To provide 
inspection 
services for 
commodities 
provided under 
domestic 
feeding 
programs . 

250, 000 

0 

250,000 

Grain Inspection, 
Packers and 
Stockyards 

Admi nistration/and 
or Agricultural 
Marketing Service 

To conduct 
sampling and 
testing in 
support of 
International 
Food Assistance 
Programs . 

730,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

Kansas City 
Department of 

Health and 
Environment 

To provide 
technical 
support in the 
areas of 
hazardous waste 
assessments in 
former CCC/USDA 
sites for 
operations and 
maintenance . 

30,000 

60,000 

0 

Missouri 

Department of 
Natural Resources 

To provide 
technical 
support in the 
areas of 
hazardous waste 
assessments in 
former CCC/USDA 
sites for 
operations and 
maintenance . 

30,000 

20,000 

20,000 

NE Department of 

En vi r onmen t a 1 
Quality 

To provide 
technical 
support in the 
areas of 
hazardous waste 
assessments in 
former CCC/USDA 
sices for 
operations and 
maintenance. 

0 

20,000 

30,000 

National 
Agricultural 
Statistics Service 

To provide PSA 
with county 
estimates on 
selected row 
crops, small 
grains, 
oilseeds, and 
processed 
vegetables . 

100,000 

100,000 

100, 000 

National 
Agricultural 
Statistics Service 

To provide 
price data for 
programs 
authorized in 
2008 Farm Bill . 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2, 500, 000 
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Agency 

Description 

Amount 

Obligated 

FY 2010 

Amount 

Obligated 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 
Requested 
to date 

National 
Agricultural 
Statistics Service 

To conduct a 
weekly survey 
of farmer stock 
peanut prices 
by variety. 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Office of the 
General Counsel 

To provide 
legal services 
to CCC in the 
operation of 
its programs 
and activities. 

250,000 

250,000 

350,000 

Office of the 
General Counsel 

To conduct 
activities in 
support of 
International 
Food Assistance 
Programs . 

100,000 

100,000 

100, 000 

Total Transfers 
and Reimbursables 


$49,200,656 

$53,119,818 

$ 54 , 616,770 


Mr. Kingston: What activities are not being funded through CCC Section 
11 that, under current law. would fall within that funding authority? How are 
these activities being funded? 

Response: The statutory cap on Section 11 funding established by the 
Agricultural Market Transition Act, P. L. 104-127, on April 4, 1996, has 
limited annual funding to the FY 1995 level of $56,102,727. Requests totaling 
$59.9 million have been received in FY 2012, and of this amount $3.8 million 
exceeds the statutory cap. Amounts not funded by CCC Section 11 authority were 
referred back to requesting agencies to be funded by another source. 

Section 11 of the CCC Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 7141), authorizes CCC to pay 
the costs of personnel, services, facilities, and information of any Federal 
Government, State, Territory, District of Columbia, or any political 
subdivision agency which assists the CCC in conducting its business. A copy of 
15 U.S.C. 714i is provided below for the record. As with other programs, CCC 
must budget for activities that must be carried out under Section 11 authority. 
This requires balancing multiple requests and ensuring activities are carried 
out efficiently. 

[The information follows;] 

15 U.S.C 714i - The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency 
concerned, accept and utilize, on a compensated or uncompensated basis, Che 
officers, employees, services, facilities, and information of any agency of the 
Federal Government, including any bureau, office, administration, or other 
agency of the Department of Agriculture, and of any State, the District of 
Columbia, any Territory or possession, or any political subdivision thereof. 

The Corporation may allot to any bureau, office, administration, or other 
agency of the Department of Agriculture or transfer to such other agencies as 
it may request to assist it in the conduct of its business any of the funds 
available to it for administrative expenses. The personnel and facilities of 
the Corporation may, with the consent of the Corporation, be utilized on a 
reimbursable basis by any agency of the Federal Government, including any 
bureau, office, administration, or other agency of the Department of 
Agriculture, in the performance of any part or all of the functions of such 
agency. After September 30, 1996, the total amount of all allotments and fund 
transfers from the Corporation under this section (including allotments and 
transfers for automated data processing or information resource management 
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activities) for a fiscal year may not exceed the total amount of the allotments 
and transfers made under this section in fiscal year 1995. 

COMMON COMPUTING ENVIRONMENT 

Mr. Kingston; Please provide a comprehensive explanation of the Common 
Computing Environment refresh request in the FY 2013 President's Budget. 

Response: The Common Computing Environment (CCE) provides shared 

computing services to the field offices of the Service Center Agencies 
(SCA's). This computing infrastructure ~ including computers, networks, and 
servers - is aging, making support for the mission-driven activities of the 
SCA's increasingly difficult. 

To support improvements to the CCE, the FY 2013 Budget request includes 
$30 million for CCE, the same as the 2012 appropriated levels. Specifically, 
$13 million is included in FSA, $12.5 million in NRCS, and $4.5 million in RD . 
The Office of the Chief Information Officer currently provides central support 
to CCE and is making these improvement efforts. The Department is working to 
make improvements to CCE that will have the greatest benefit for the SCA's 
while best utilizing available funding. 

With the requested funding, USDA plans to continue in FY 2013 the work 
that has begun in FY 2012 of improving the aging CCE. USDA plans to replace 
file and print servers with central data storage. USDA also plans to design a 
centralized data storage system and migrate data to that centralized 
infrastructure. This re-design would allow employees to access their data 
more quickly and securely from more locations, including while traveling and 
teleworking. Another improvement planned is the design and implementation of 
an optimized enterprise Active Directory structure, which allows for central 
control of many end-user devices. These activities will provide an improved 
and streamlined end user infrastructure, eliminate out-of -service equipment, 
and ensure SCA data is secure. 

Mr. Kingston: Describe your 2011 and 2012 activities and costs for 
Common Computing Environment in each of the respective agencies and in OCIO if 
applicable. 

Response: In 2011, no funding was provided for the initiative. 

In FY 2012, CCE received $30 million in funding from the SCA's for 
improvement of the aging system. Specifically, $13 million was provided by 
FSA, $12.5 million by NRCS, and $4.5 million by RD. The Office of the Chief 
Information Officer currently provides central support for CCE and is 
coordinating these improvement efforts. 

USDA has selected activities to prioritize in 2012 to maximize improved 
service for the SCA's. Central among these will be enhancements to the 
existing network. USDA plans to replace the field office hardware {routers 
and switches) with standardized and modern versions. This will support 
standard network capabilities for the field offices and will support further 
system improvements. It will also improve field office capability for 
activities like Voice Over the Internet Protocol, as well as streamline 
maintenance . 

Other network enhancements USDA plans to implement include increasing 
the capacity of the network connections between the SCA Data Centers and most 
Field Service Centers to make end user processes run faster and to better 
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support activities such as video and teleconferencing. USDA also plans to 
evaluate how to provide improved network service to all field offices, 
including remote offices outside of the standard network. Finally, USDA plans 
to work to support both increased use of mobile devices and use at more 
locations . 


UNAUTHORIZED PROGRAMS 

Mr. Kingston: Provide for the record a list of any unauthorized 
appropriations included in the fiscal year 2013 budget. How many requests are 
there in the budget that exceeds the authorized amount for the program? 

Response; The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 



A[^0{M‘iations Not Authorized by Law and li^iHring Authorizations 

(DoHars in Thousands) 
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Grants for insular areas 9/30/2012 Such Sums 1,650 1,650 

Renewable Resources Extension Act 9/30/2012 30,000 3,700 4,060 

Agnculture and Food Research Initiative 9/30/2012 700,000 264,470 325,000 

Grants and fellowships forfood and agncultural sciences 

education 9/30/2012 60,000 9,000 10,733 
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HUMAN NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide a table listing the discretionary and 
mandatory resources spent for nutrition education by the Department for fisca 
years 2008 through estimated levels for 2012 as well as the requested amount 
for 2013. List each agency amount separately, and include a Department-wide 
total for each year. 

Response; Information on discretionary and mandatory nutrition 
education resources spent for fiscal years 2008 through estimated levels for 
2012 as well as the requested amount for 2013 is provided for the record. 

[The information follows;] 



DSm nitrition Education 
Fiacal Yeats 2008 - 2013 
(dollars is tbousauds) 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT MODERNIZATION INITITIAVE 

Mr. Kingston: USDA began implereenting the Financial Management 
Modernization Initiative {FMMI) in October 2009. Provide the Committee with 
the total amount spent on FMMI by year from its fiscal year 2007 to fiscal 
year 2011. In addition, please provide a cost estimate to transition the 
remaining agencies to FMMI by fiscal year starting in fiscal year 2012. 
Lastly, provide a breakout of operations and maintenance costs for FMMI from 
FY 2010 to FY 2012. 

Response: Implementation activities for the Financial Management 

Modernization Initiative {Fl^I) began at the end of fiscal year 2006 when the 
system integration contract was awarded to Accenture. The first wave of the 
implementation began with the deployment to six agencies and 13 staff offices 
in fiscal year 2010; four additional agencies were implemented during fiscal 
year 2011. During fiscal year 2012 three agencies have been implemented and 
the fourth will deploy in the 3"' quarter. It is anticipated that during the 
1"' quarter of fiscal year 2013, the final agency the will be deployed. The 

requested funding break out is provided below: 


(Dollars in thousands) 



2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

FMMI 

Implementation 

Cost 

$2,100 

$24,747 

$35,437 : 

$29,931 

$23,078 

$17,277 

$15,942 

Operations and 
Maintenance 



i 

1 

23,836 

29,064 1 

37,347 



VULNERABILITY OF THE FOOD SUPPLY TO A BIOTERRORIST ATTACK 

Mr. Kingston: What types of activities is the Department engaged in to 
prevent or minimize the chances of an attack on the food supply? Please 
provide a detailed breakout of costs per Agency for food defense activities 
from FY 2009 to estimated FY 2012 and planned amounts in the FY 2013 
President's Budget. 

Response: USDA is involved in numerous risk mitigation activities to 
prevent or minimize the chances of an attack on the food supply. These 
activities include expanding partnerships with Federal, State, local, tribal, 
and territorial entities as well as private sector representatives. I have 
asked the Office of Homeland Security and Emergency Coordination to provide 
additional information for the record. 

[The information follows-.) 

Examples of activities include, but are not limited to, the following: 

• Food Defense Plans for Industry . The development of food defense 
prevention and response capabilities supports the defense of U.S. 
agriculture and food systems by minimizing the potential impact of a 
food-related outbreak, terrorist attack, or other disasters affecting 
the sector. USDA's Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS), in 
conjunction with industry, issued guidance materials to assist slaughter 
and processing plants, as well as warehouses and distribution centers, 
with voluntary adoption of food defense plans. These guides provide 
easy-to-use tools that will result in a completed food defense plan 
specific to that facility. In FY 2011, 75 percent of USDA/FSTS-regulated 
establishments had written and implemented a food defense plan and by 
2016 90 percent of all establishments should have a food defense plan. 

• Vulnerability Assessments . Under Homeland Security Presidential 
Directive 9 {HSPD 9), FSIS continues to conduct vulnerability 
assessments for meat, poultry, and frozen, liquid, and dried egg 
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products processing and distribution systems, including importation. 
Assessments identify the threat agents of greatest concern, the most 
vulnerable food products, and the vulnerable points in individual food 
production system where intentional adulteration could occur. In FY2009, 
FSIS completed updates of assessments on food chemical threat agents, 
the National School Lunch Program, and deli meat. New assessments were 
completed on domestic and international transportation. 

Food Defense Verification Tests . Pursuant to FSIS Directive 5420 Series, 
FSIS personnel conduct active surveillance of regulated facilities for 
potential food defense vulnerabilities by performing food defense 
verification tasks as part of their daily inspection activities. 
Potential vulnerabilities and industry responses are reported to 
facility management and documented in Memorandum of Interview (MOD 
reports. FSIS analyzes the MOI reports to identify good practices 
reported by industry. FSIS inspectors also report on the presence or 
absence of food defense plans in regulated establishments through annual 
food defense surveys, and this information is analyzed to provide 
information on voluntary compliance with the guideline. Results of the 
procedures are reported through USDA/FSIS databases and are analyzed on 
a routine basis for trends. Results are used to direct FSIS/Office of 
Data Integration and Food Protection (ODIFP) on outreach and guidance 
material as well as countermeasure development. Beginning in July 2009, 
FSIS/ODIFP modified the frequency at which these activities are 
performed, altering the program emphasis to be risk-based. A higher 
frequency of procedures is now performed in establishments that produce 
high volumes of products determined to be of higher risk (with regard to 
food defense) . A lower frequency of procedures is performed in 
establishments with lower volumes, lower risk products, and food defense 
plans in place. In FY 2011 , in accordance with USDA/FSIS Directive 
5420 . 1 , FSIS conducted approximately 338,000 food defense verification 
procedures in approximately 6,100 USDA/FSIS-regulated slaughter and 
processing facilities and State-inspected facilities. 

Food Defense Research. ARS food safety research is done in support of 
DHS needs through FSIS/Office of Biosecurity. ARS continues to conduct 
research to develop and validate detection methods for biological and 
chemical agents that can be intentionally used to make the food supply 
unsafe. This includes specific methods to detect, fingerprint, and 
characterize the biological agent of concern and focus on foods of the 
highest concern, for example, milk, liquid eggs, ground beef and ready- 
to-eat foods. ARS develops predictive models for the growth and survival 
of biological agents of concern in foods and developed a secure database 
for predicting the behavior of potential agents over a range of 
conditions. We conduct lethal dose studies for biological toxins in 
foods. These data will assist in determining the level of threat the 
agent poses in a given food system through conducting CARVER + Shock 
assessments. ARS works closely with DHS, Department of Defense, FSIS, 
FDA, APHIS, academia, industry, State government and organizations, and 
international partners to identify, prioritize, and accomplish research 
objectives. ARS is a member of the Food/Agriculture Sector Joint 
Committee on Research whose role is the development of a food defense 
research and research needs assessment and analysis strategy; the 
development of a consensus strategic plan; the development of an 
implementation plan; the development of an evaluation plan; and the 
development of a dissemination and marketing plan for industry food 
defense research needs. 
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L7S1TF.D S TATES DEPARTMBVTOF AGRKXLTtJRE 
FV2013 Food Defeifie 
(Doitars in MUSons) 


2013 



Agency 

2009 

Actual 

2010 

Actual 

2011 

Aclua! 

2012 

Enacted 

President’s 

Budget 

Food Defense; 

Siivviibnce and Monitoruig 

FSIS 

S32I5 

S3215 

S3 215 

SO 753 

$0 753 

i'ood Emergency Response Network (FERN) 

FSiS 

7 254 

1 1 350 

7 254 

3 900 

3 900 

Impfcinem the Electronic laboratory Excliangc Network 
(el.EXNET) in laboratoncs 

FSIS 

1 587 

1 587 

1 587 

0 400 

0 400 

ItiTpIcment the l-lcclrontc Compilahon of Analytx-.il 

Methods for Data Sharing in laboratories 

FSIS 

0 638 

0 638 

0 638 

0 000 

0 OOO 

FSIS Enhanced faspeclxins (hired an nddifiorvil 20 inspectors) 

FSIS 

2 421 

2 469 

2 494 

2 519 

2 544 

Physical Security 

FSIS 

0 248 

0 248 

0 248 

0 060 

0 050 

Expand laboratory Capabilines 

ISIS 

5 099 

3099 

OOCX) 

0 000 

0 000 

Exparnl l aboratory Capabilities for Chcrrncatand 

Radobgical flireals 

FSIS 

2 470 

2 470 

0 000 

0 000 

0 000 

Techncal A5>islflncc to Statcs/ltocal 

FSiS 

2 198 

2 198 

2 198 

1 961 

1 961 

Office of Food Securrtvand Einergcncy Preparedness 

FSIS 

2 224 

2 269 

2 292 

2 315 

2 338 

Educa narv'lraming 

FSIS 

2 485 

2 485 

2 485 

0 000 

0 000 

Research 

AR.S 

9 13.3 

10 439 

10 019 

10 020 

10 020 

Total, Food Defense 


.36.972 

42.467 

32.430 

21.928 

21.966 

RECAP: 

Food Safely and inspcctrm Service (FSIS) 


27 839 

32 028 

22 41 1 

11 908 

11946 

Agnculiuril Research Service (.AR.S) 


9 133 

10 4,59 

10019 

10 020 

10 020 

Total. Food Defease 


36.972 

42.467 

32.430 

21.928 

21.966 


HOMELAND SECURITY 

Mr. Kingston: Please tell the Convnittee what USDA is doing to 
coordinate efforts with other federal, state or local organizations to protect 
human health, and the food, agriculture and environmental sectors. 

Response: Homeland security is not the responsibility of one government 

department or agency; it is a partnership effort. Significant progress in 
meeting homeland security goals can only be accomplished through partnerships 
among all governmental levels and those who own critical infrastructure and 
key resources. To that end, USDA leverages the private sector and government 
coordinating councils as a primary mechanism to coordinate efforts with other 
Federal, State or local organizations to protect human health, and the food, 
agriculture and environmental sectors. 

Efforts to protect the food and agriculture sector are administered 
nationally by a. partnership between the Government Coordinating Council (GCC) 
that represents governmental agencies at all levels, and the Sector 
Coordinating Council (SCO that represents the private sector and is made up 
of representatives from producers, processors, restaurants & food services, 
retail, inputs and services, and warehousing and logistics organizations. The 
joint mission of these organizing bodies acknowledges the Nation's critical 
reliance on food and agriculture. The sector strives to ensure that the 
Nation's food and agriculture networks and systems are secure, resilient, and 
rapidly restored after all-hazards incidents. Public and private partners aim 
to reduce vulnerabilities and minimize consequences through risk-based 
decision making and effective communication. 

Through routine conference calls, joint quarterly meetings, and 
participation in exercises, workshops, and related activities, the 
coordinating councils provide an opportunity to discuss key issues and 
challenges associated with protecting the food and agriculture sector. They 
also provide a unique opportunity to identify areas of improvement and 
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coordinate limited resources within Federal, State, local, tribal, and 
territorial governments and private sector organizations to implement risk 
mitigation activities to reduce risk. 

HQ EMPLOYMENT 

Mr. Kingston; For the record, provide a table, by agency/office, 
showing Washington, D.C. headquarters personnel broken out between GS and SES 
for FY 2009 to FY 2012. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows;! 
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Vashington, DC 
Headquarters Employees 
By Agency 

Employment as of September 30 

Fiscal Years 



2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

Agency 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimate 

Farm Service Agency 







SES 

9 


10 


B 

11 

GS 

1181 

1. 

. 156 

1, 

111 

1.090 

Risk Management Agency 







SES 

3 


4 


4 

4 

GS 

70 


78 


71 

73 

Foreign Agricultural Service 







SES 

7 


6 


2 

2 

GS 

Rural Development 

506 


524 


578 

578 

SES 

17 


18 


20 

16 

GS 

Food and Nutrition Service 

1 720 

1. 

. 737 

1, 

. 685 

1 535 

SES 

B 


8 


8 

8 

GS 

534 


522 


521 

536 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 







SES 

24 


19 


IB 

18 

GS 

0 


0 


0 

0 

Other 

Natural Resources Conservation Service 

702 


691 


662 

686 

SES 

18 


21 


20 

20 

GS 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 

390 


381 


391 

499 

SES 

24 


26 


24 

24 

GS 

1,253 

1, 

275 

1, 

. 239 

1.206 

Other 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

37 


32 


19 

19 

SES 

11 


11 


11 

11 

GS 

S46 


560 


542 

543 

Grain Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Administration 







SES 

4 


3 


4 

4 

GS 

Agricultural Research Service 

164 


138 


120 

115 

SES 

10 


11 


10 

10 

GS 

National Institute of Food and Agriculture 

497 


499 


490 

466 

SES 

10 


8 


8 

9 

GS 

361 


368 


386 

398 

Departmental Administration 







SES 

6 


7 


6 

6 

GS 

318 


363 


321 

337 

Economic Research Service 







SES 

7 


B 


8 

6 

GS 

Homeland Security Staff 

360 


368 


365 

351 

SES 

1 


1 


1 

2 

GS 

14 


30 


40 

62 

National Appeals Division 







SES 

1 


1 


1 

1 

GS 

23 


23 


21 

24 

National Agricultural Statistics Service 







SES 

10 


10 


9 

9 

GS 

405 


432 


422 

485 
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Office of Budget and Program Analysis 





SES 

5 

5 

4 

5 

GS 

41 

38 

40 

43 

Office of the General Counsel 





SES 

17 

18 

11 

13 

GS 

142 

134 

127 

130 

Office of Inspector General 





SES 

9 

8 

8 

B 

GS 

147 

141 

155 

125 

Office of Civil Rights 





SES 

2 

2 

2 

2 

GS 

130 

129 

119 

132 

Office of Advocacy and Outreach 





SES 

0 

1 

1 

1 

GS 

0 

46 

40 

58 

Office of Communications 





SES 

1 

2 

2 

2 

GS 

64 

75 

6B 

59 

Office of the Chief Economist 





SES 

4 

4 

5 

5 

GS 

49 

45 

46 

48 

Office of the Chief Financial Officer 





SES 

3 

1 

2 

2 

GS 

61 

43 

35 

39 

Office of the Chief Information Officer 





SES 

4 

6 

6 

6 

GS 

64 

67 

77 

92 

Office of the Secretary 





SES 

30 

39 

42 

43 

GS 

33 

57 

76 

83 

Total, USDA 





SES 

245 

258 

245 

248 

GS 

9.071 

9.229 

9.094 

9,107 

Other 

739 

723 

681 

705 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND/GREENBOOK CHARGES 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide the Committee with a full breakdown of 
charges and expenses in the Department's Working Capital Fund and Greenbook 
charges by Agency for Fiscal Years 2008 through estimated 2012. 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
FY 2008 - 2012 (aanounts in thousands) 


Agency 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimate* 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

$6,925 

$8, 627 

$10, 346 

$10,738 

$10, 603 

Agricultural Research Service 

12,493 

13,262 

13 489 

14,921 

14,846 

Animal and Plant Health Insp. 
Service 

18,490 

17,386 

19,348 

18,480 

19,352 

Departmental Administration 

6,011 

6,646 

16,564 

19,900 

15,630 

Economic Research Service 

693 

774 

729 

784 

1,015 

Farm Service Agency 

133,313 

146,516 

167 690 

122 , 248 

142, 176 

Food and Nutrition Service 

3,813 

3,804 

3,966 

4 321 

5,408 

Food Safety and Inspection 
Service 

14,861 

18,771 

20, 832 

19, 678 

18, 504 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

4,446 

7,209 

10, 142 

9,357 

12,867 

Forest Service 

88,348 

95,022 

88, 084 

95,185 

95,698 

Grain Insp., Packers & 

Stockvard Adm. 

1,666 

1,733 

1,993 

1,967 

2,800 

National Agricultural 

Statistics Service 

3,337 

3,503 

3,391 

3,686 

3,520 

National Appeals Division 

521 

586 

631 

737 

510 

Natl. Institute of Food and 
Agriculture 

1,900 

1,968 

2, 122 

2, 180 

1,737 

Natural Resources Conservation 
Service 

120,341 

118, 949 

124,216 

117,753 

123,370 

Office of Advocacy and Outreach 

0 

0 

14 

444 

376 

Office of Budget and Program 
Analysis 

163 

170 

198 

164 

194 

Office of Chief Economist 

363 

368 

315 

316 

309 

Office of Civil Rights 

1,640 

1,535 

1, 177 

1,567 

1,124 

Office of Communications 

637 

704 

629 

748 

920 

Office of the General Counsel 

836 

875 

843 

821 

746 

Office of Homeland 

Securitv/Emer . Coord. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

office of Inspector General 

1,391 

1,505 

1, 406 

1,832 

1,941 

Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

48,211 

37,319 

41 ,561 

38, 598 

42,669 

Office of the Chief Information, 
Officer 

44,855 

35,038 

21,598 

62,111 
1 

43,010 

Office of the Executive 
Secretariat 

161 

221 

205 

280 

293 

Office of the Secretary 

1,088 

921 

999 

1. 195 

2,693 

Risk Management Agency 

2,311 

1,060 

1,736 

1,302 

1, 064 

Rural Development 

74,753 

72,064 

76,409 

76, 640 

72,103 

WCF Totals 

593,567 

596,542 

630,633 

627,957 

635,483 

* "FY 2012 Estimate" reflects 

estimated charges 

based on 

history 

and 


expected work demand from agency customers. Actual charges will reflect 
actual use of services, only, and are likely to differ from estimates 
included here. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REIMBURSABLE PROGRAMS 
FY 2006 - 2012 (amoimts in thousands) 


Agency 

FY 200B 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimate 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

$1,044 

$1,047 

$886 

$882 

$928 

Agricultural Research Service 

3 862 

3,868 

3,128 

2 ,349 

2,576 

Animal and Plant Health Insp. 
Service 

3,707 

3,764 

2, 686 

2,641 

2 , 751 

Departmental Administration 

173 

173 

150 

190 

228 

Economic Research Service 

169 

171 

114 

159 

163 

Farm Service Agency 

5,852 

5,948 

4,117 

4,036 

4, 123 

Food and Nutrition Service 

723 

749 

390 

510 

528 

Food Safety and Inspection 
Service 

3,543 

3,569 

2, 815 

2,795 

2,935 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

713 

728 

501 

613 

633 

Forest Service 

14,894 

15,169 

9,641 

10,306 

10,447 

Grain Insp., Packers & 

Stockyard Adm. 

290 

296 

204 

270 

2 87 

National Agricultural 

Statistics Service 

474 

482 

327 

378 

382 

National Appeals Division 

38 

38 

28 

30 

32 

Natl. Institute of Food and 
Agriculture 

212 

219 

133 

184 

176 

Natural Resources Conservation 
Service 

4,298 

4,333 

3 ,462 

3,847 

3,758 

Office of Advocacy and Outreach 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Office of Budget and Program 
Analysis 

24 

24 

18 

24 

24 

Office of Chief Economist 

51 

55 

16 

25 

24 

Office of Civil Rights 

65 

67 

35 

57 

54 

Office of Communications 

34 

34 

28 

41 

40 

Office of the General Counsel 

124 


92 

106 

107 

Office of Homeland 

Securi tv/Emer . Coord . 

0 


0 

0 

13 

Office of Inspector General 

403 

400 

339 

279 

290 

Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

763 

777 

517 

452 

481 

Office of the Chief Information 
Officer 

1,401 

1,546 

337 

318 

331 

Office of the Executive 
Secretariat 

6 

6 

0 

3 

1 

Office of the Secretary 

32 

31 

13 

12 

13 

Risk Management Agency 

206 

206 

154 

167 

171 

Rural Development 

2,548 

2,581 

1 , 811 

1,893 

1,909 

DRP Totals 

45, 649 

46,406 

31,942 

32,567 

33,416 


FEDERAL PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Kingsiion: Please provide a breakout of which agencies absorb the .5 
percent pay increase and which ones are asking for additional appropriations. 
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Response: The agencies that are offsetting the pay increase through 

increased efficiencies in program operations are: the Farm Service Agency; 
Risk Management Agency; Foreign Agricultural Service; Natural Resources 
Conservation Service; Rural Development; National Agricultural Statistics 
Service; National Institute of Food and Agriculture; Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service; Agricultural Marketing Service; Grain Inspection, Packers 
and Stockyards Administration; Food Safety and Inspection Service; and the 
Office of the Chief Information Officer (OCIO) . 

The agencies that are seeking additional appropriations for the pay 
increase are: the Agricultural Research Service; Economic Research Service; 
Food and Nutrition Service; and all Departmental staff offices with the 
exception of the OCIO. 


OPERATING PLANS 

Mr. Kingston: The report accompanying the House Agriculture 
Appropriations bill for fiscal year 2012 required USDA to submit spending 
plans on the allocation of funds provided in the bill within 30 days of 
enactment. This bill was signed into law on November 18, 2011, USDA has not 
provided the spend plans. What is the reason for the delay? When can the 
Subcommittee expect to receive them? 

Response: USDA forwarded information on how the Department's agencies 

will utilize FY 2012 funding as part of budget justification materials 
submitted with the FY 2013 budget on February 13, 2012. Additional detail can 
be provided if needed. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVES 

Mr, Kingston; The House and Senate Agriculture Appropriations bills and 
the House-Senate conference report required USDA to report to Che Subcommittee 
on 28 specific issues. USDA has completed seven of these reports. For each 
report, please provide an explanation of the reason for the delay and the date 
on which the Subcommittee will receive them. 

Response: The Department has reviewed the House and Senate Agriculture 
Appropriations bills and reports and compiled a list of 40 directives that 
must be reported to Congress. Of the 40 directives, 7 are submitted only if 
certain events occur. Of the remaining 33 directives, 16 have been completed 
as of February 17, 2012, and 17 are being drafted or under review. The 
information is submitted for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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FY 2012 Congressional Directives 
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necessary to meet the terms of that roadmap. (Senate Report) 
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’For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EY 2012 Congressional Directives 
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For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 





Total: 40 Complete: 16 Pending: 17 As Necessary: 
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’For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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FY 2012 Congressional Directives 
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’For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports wilt 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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’For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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*For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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*For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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'For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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*For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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'For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 





Total: 40 Complete: 16 Pending: 17 As Necessary: 
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'For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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’For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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"For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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’For deadlines with asterisks next to the date, please note that no specific date was provided. Pursuant to Senate report language, unless specified, reports will 
be due within 120 days after the date of enactment. 
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USDA INTERNS 

Mr. Kingston: In January, Secretary Vilsack announced QSDA would hire 
7,100 interns from low-income families this summer. Please describe USDA's 
policy regarding summer internships, provide the number of interns hired from 
FY 2008 through present by agency and include allocated funding for 
internships . 

Response: Currently, USDA follows Federal policy established by the 

Office of Personnel Management in planning, managing, implementing, and 
evaluating the student intern program. The internship program is important to 
USDA as a component of workforce development and succession planning to build 
a pipeline to fill future technical and leadership roles. The QSDA Student 
Employment Program Plan is coordinated through the Office of Human Resources 
Management (OHRM) . I will have them provide you with more information for the 
record. Additionally, I have provided the number of interns hired and the 
funds allocated for the program since 2008. 

[The information follows:] 

The Student Educational Employment Program, established in 1994, 
provides Federal employment opportunities to students who are enrolled or 
accepted for enrollment as degree seeking students taking at least a half-time 
academic, technical, or vocational course load in an accredited high school, 
technical, vocational, 2 or 4 year college or university, graduate or 
professional school. The Student Educational Employment Program comprises two 
components; the Student Temporary Employment Program (STEP) and the Student 
Career Experience Program (SCEP) . The STEP provides maximum flexibility to 
both students and managers because the nature of the work does not have to be 
related to the student's academic or career goals. The SCEP, however, provides 
work experience which is directly related to the student's academic program 
and career goals. Students in the SCEP may be noncompetitively converted to 
term, career or career-conditional appointments following completion of their 
academic and work experience requirements. The Student Educational Employment 
Program benefits both agencies and students. Agencies can discover first-hand 
the abilities of a potential employee. In the case of SCEP, agencies can bring 
well educated graduates into their workforce while at the same time give their 
managers the ability to evaluate the student's performance in real work 
situations. Students, on the other hand, can avail themselves of such 
flexibilities as year round employment and flexible work schedules and 
assignments. Students in the SCEP gain exposure to public service while 
enhancing their educational goals and shaping their career choices. Even in 
an era of downsizing, there is a continuing need to recruit and develop 
talented employees to support changing agency missions, ensure that the 
Government can meet its professional, technical, and administrative needs, and 
achieve a quality and diverse workforce. Appointments made under the Student 
Educational Employment Program authority can help agencies meet these needs. 

The current policies will soon be replaced by a new regulation, the 
Pathways Program. The Pathways Program regulation is expected to be finalized 
in April 2012. USDA is currently working closely with 0PM to prepare to 
implement this new regulatory authority for hiring interns, and will be 
prepared for the transition. 

Below is the link to more details about the current 0PM student intern 
policies, http: / /www . opm. qov/ employ/ students/ 

Below is the link to information about the proposed Pathways Program 
regulation that will replace the current student intern policies. 
ht tp : / /wwv/ . oom. qov/HiringRef orm/ Pathways /program/ interns/ 
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U5DA Student Emptoyment Oats for QFR 
Interns Hired by USDA 
(Dollars in Thousands} 



2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 a/ 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Niimher 

Amrnint 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

39 

S307 

45 

$510 

36 

$407 

30 

S235 

30 

S23S 

Agricultural Research Service 

963 

5309 

819 

4,529 

S83 

4.425 

913 

5,071 

972 

5,437 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 

172 

4,520 

128 

3.347 

132 

3,759 

162 

4,708 

2S6 

2,430 

Departmental Management 

11 

102 

32 

296 

69 

639 

116 

2,074 

320 

1,111 

Economic Research Service 

40 

450 

19 

224 

18 

217 

19 

229 

20 

241 

Farm Service Agency 

84 

2,882 

84 

2,777 

76 

2,657 

28 

272 



Food and Nutrition Service 

12 

128 

12 

129 

43 

481 

58 

604 

55 

615 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 

123 

1,232 

118 

1.280 

244 

1,526 

121 

1,120 

121 

1,165 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

15 

412 

20 

559 

29 

838 

24 

689 

23 

856 

Forest Service 

3.746 

43.286 

4,105 

49,914 

4,189 

45.860 

3,327 

36,829 

5,051 

55,002 

Gram inspection. Packers, and Stockyards Administration 

4 

103 

5 

66 

6 

152 

1 

168 

2 

132 

National Agriculture Library 







14 

77 



National Agriculture Statistics Service 

16 

240 

22 

168 

28 

475 

24 

471 

27 

475 

National Appeals Division 

1 

11 

2 

22 

2 

24 



3 

36 

National institute of food and Agriculture 

n 

123 

17 

281 

23 

336 

24 

364 

16 

430 

Natural Resources Conservation Service 

174 

3,308 

239 

3,829 

483 

6.382 

459 

6,069 

400 

5,289 

Office of Communications 

2 

17 

2 

12 

3 

50 

6 

56 

1 

33 

Office of the General Counsel 



1 


1 

ID 

24 

8 

24 

S 

Office of Inspector General 

1 

75 

1 

43 

5 

143 

19 

380 

10 

194 

Office of the Secretary 

9 

113 

2 

25 

17 

249 

13 

145 

6 

77 

Rural Development (Mission Area} 

m 

773 

103 

7U 

156 

1,076 

211 

1,456 

300 

690 

Risk Management Agency 

14 

154 

22 

242 

29 

319 

11 

121 

23 

253 

Grand Total 

5,549 

63,545 

5.798 

68.964 

6.377 

70,025 

6,104 

60,146 

7.290 

74,709 


a/ Estimates as of February 17,2012 


BONUSES AND AWARDS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the record summary of total bonus and 
award resources (total number of awards/bonuses and dollar amount) for every 
position type (i.e., SES, SL/ST, GS, etc.) in each appropriation account for 
USDA for fiscal years 2010 and 2011. Provide a separate breal<;out for excepted 
positions. Do not exclude any type of bonus or award payment (e.g., include 
all types of monetary payments, including incentives, individual and group 
awards, bonuses, performance awards, Presidential Ran>; Awards, etc.). 

In addition to the summary level data, provide the Subcommittee with an 
electronic file (excel format) containing the data requested above on an 
individual basis without personally identifiable information. Lastly, for each 
appropriation account, provide the Subcommittee with the total number of 
promotions, wichin-grade increases or promotion equivalents under FSIS's 
Public Health Human Resources System (phhrS) for fiscal years 2009, 2010, and 
2011 . 


Response: The information is submitted for the record. As requested, 
the data includes payments for all types of performance awards as well as 
incentives such as recruitment and retention bonuses. The electronic file 
containing data on individual awards will be submitted to the Subcommittee as 
requested . 


[The information follows:] 




uses and Avards Suanary 
{Dollars in Thousands) 
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Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 2010 39 S562 6 5.040 S5 07o 1 560 S383 1 5,639 S6,021 

Salaries & Expenses 2011 36 S369 9 6.713 $6 337 6 700 5462 6 7,449 57,170 



ses and Awards Sunmary 
Dollars in Thousands) 
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Office of Budget Program Analysis 2010 5 S91 0 SO S140 

Office of Budget i. Program Analysis 2011 4 S36 0 33 S98 



uses and Asai-ds Suanaxy 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
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Farm Service Agency - Federal 


Fiscal Year 


Within-Grado Increases. 


Farm Service Agency - County 


With-rn-Grade Increases. 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


Within-Grade Increase.s 


Risk Management Agency 


Wlthin-Grade Increases . 


Natural Resources Conservation Service 


Wl thin- Grade Increase.? . 


Rural Development 

Promotions 


Within-Grade Increases . 


Food and Nutrition Service 

E-’romotion.s 

Wichin-Grade Increases 


Food Safety and Inspection Service 

Promotions 


With i n - Gr ad e I n c: i-ea .s e s 


Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 


Within-Grade Increases . 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


Within-Grade Increases. 


Grain Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Administration 


Within-Grade Increases . 
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Total Number of Promotions and Vfithin-Grade increases 


Agency 

FY 2009 

Agricultural Research Service 

Promotions 648 

Within-Grade Increases 2,889 

National Institute of Food and Agriculture 

Proraotioas 28 

Within-Grade Increases 103 

Economic Research Service 

Promotions 23 

Within-Grade Increases 125 

National Agricultural Statistics Service 

Promotions 140 

Within-Grade Increases 479 

Office of the Secretary 

Promotions 9 

Within-Grade Increases 6 

Departmental Administration 

Promotions 21 

Within-Grade Increases 113 

Office of Communications 

Promotions 1 

Within-Grade Increases 8 

Office of Civil Rights 

Promotions 12 

Within-Grade Increases 8 

Office of Budget & Program Analysis 

Promotions 5 

Within-Grade Increases 10 

Office of the Chief Economist 

Promotions 3 

Within-Grade Increases 14 

National Appeals Division 

Promotions 1 

Within-Grade Increases. 4 


Fiscal Years 




622 

2,814 


35 

114 


22 

142 


101 

482 


16 
2 6 


77 

.108 


1 

15 


14 

17 


6 

10 


2 

1 . 8 


13 

14 


568 
2 , 641 


19 

140 


131 

459 


16 

36 


59 

135 


6 

25 


35 

49 


12 

25 
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Total Number of Promotions and within-Grade Increases 


Agency 

Office of the Chief Financial Officer 

Promotions 3 

Within'Grade Incroases 12 

Office of the Chief Information Officer 

Promotions 5 

Wi thin- Grade Increases 15 

Office of Homeland Security 

Promotions 1 

Within-Grade Increases 0 

Office of Advocacy and Outreach 

Promotions 0 

Within-Grade Increases 0 

Office of General Counsel 

Promotions 30 

Within-Grade Increases 120 

Office of Inspector General 

Promotions 63 

Within-Grade Increases 277 

Total, Promotions 6,B66 

Total, Within-Grade Increases. 

a/ - Interns made up 18 of the 28 promotions 


Fiscal Years 


27 

,117 


102 

252 


6 , 964 
25, 480 


28 4/ 
22 


28 

115 


105 

290 


6 , 820 
28,147 


FOOD SAFETY 

Mr. Kingston: How many meat and poultry slaughter and processing 
inspectors were funded in Fiscal Year 2011 and are currently being funded in 
Fiscal Year 2012. How many will be funded in 2013 under the President's 
budget request? 

Response: FSIS inspection program personnel provide inspection services 
at over 6,000 meat, poultry, and egg processing establishments around the 
country. FSIS funded 8,033 in-plant personnel in FY 2011 and is funding 6,033 
in FY 2012. FSIS requested funding for 7,395 in-plant positions in FY 2013. 

Mr. Kingston: What is the retention rate for the meat and poultry 
inspection workforce and how does it compare to historic trends? What is USDA 
doing to ensure that there is a qualified inspection workforce for the future? 

Response: The retention rate of in-plant inspection program personnel 

as of September 30, 2009, was 85.11 percent. FSIS continues to maintain 
strong retention rates of over 80 percent per year during the past decade. 
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Attrition rates are monitored so that trends can be incorporated into 
recruitment plans. 

FSIS is using a number of creative mechanisms to ensure that the Agency 
is able to hire and retain a quality inspection workforce for the future. 

Some of the tools available to FSIS include: 

• Offering relocation incentives to new hires in hard-to~fill or 
shortage locations. 

• Offering college loan repayment incentives to employees in specified 
locations . 

• Offering recruitment incentives to qualified personnel. 

• Using Superior Qualifications, GS positions, to set the rate of basic 
pay above the minimum level. 

• Using Public Health Human Resources System (PHHRS) pay setting 
flexibilities to set the rate of basic pay above the minimum of the 
band . 

• Offering performance awards for front-line inspectors. 

• Offering a retention incentive for select employees who would be 
likely to leave Federal service without the incentive. 

• Offering dual waiver compensation for reemployed annuitants. 

• Targeting more colleges and diverse groups for potential qualified 
eanployees . 

Mr. Kingston: What is the Department's interpretation as to the minimal 
legal requirement for the number and frequency of inspectors In both slaughter 
and processing plants? Please provide a distinction for poultry and non- 
poultry plants as necessary. 

Response: For meat slaughter plants, FSIS inspectors must do ante mortem 
inspections of all animals before they enter the slaughter plant and post 
mortem inspections of all animals slaughtered. For poultry slaughter plants, 
FSIS inspectors must do ante mortem inspections and inspection of carcasses of 
each bird slaughtered. For egg processing operations, FSIS inspectors must be 
continuously present. FSIS personnel must inspect meat and poultry processing 
plants at least once per shift per day. The number of inspectors in a 
slaughter establishment varies based on numerous factors which include 
species, carcasses per minute slaughtered, and type of slaughtering technique. 
The number of inspectors in a processing plant varies based on a work load 
calculation, which is dependent on the types of operations conducted by the 
establishment. 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide the Committee with the total costs for the 
Public Health Information System in each year from FY 2009 to estimated FY 
2012 . 


Response: The information is provided for the record. 

(The information follows:] 

The table below lists the costs by year that FSIS spent on developing 
the Public Health Information System (PHIS): 


Public Health Information System Funding 

($ millions) 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

inf 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

$ 1.70 

$12.80 

$7.30 

$ 4.10 

$ 3 . 50 


Mr. Kingston: Please describe the Department's activities related to 
EPA ' s Risk Assessment of dioxin. How will EPA's new standard affect USDA's 
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rules, regulations, practices or guidelines regarding food safety production 
practices and soil conservation standards? 

Response: FSIS has been working with EPA to reduce dioxin spikes in the 
general environment in the United States by 90 percent since 1987. Because of 
this progress, dioxins are found in very low levels in the U.S. food supply. 
USDA does not plan to take additional regulatory actions on dioxin and, 
instead, will continue existing interagency efforts aimed at reducing source 
emissions, including a regularly scheduled dioxin survey in meat products. The 
results of that survey are slated to be available by the end of calendar year 
2013 . 


PEST AND DISEASE PREVENTION/ERADICATION 

Mr. Kingston: What are the Department's plans for making pest and 
disease prevention and eradication programs a priority in light of the 
proposed reductions for FY 2013? What is USDA doing to inform or educate 0MB 
on the need to make these programs a priority? 

Response: USDA takes very seriously its mission to protect the health 
and value of American agriculture and natural resources. In developing the 
fiscal year 2013 Budget request, we faced a number of tough choices regarding 
which pest and disease efforts to pursue given declining resources. All APHIS 
programs were reviewed to identify efficiencies. For example; APHIS has been 
working on several statistical and epidemiological methods to increase the 
efficiency of animal health surveillance without sacrificing confidence of 
industry and trading partners in our surveillance system. Through these 
modifications in epidemiology methods, APHIS proposes reductions in the Cattle 
Health and Swine Health programs for KY 2013. The request accounts for the 
implementation of these identified efficiencies. The request also seeks 
greater contributions from our partners than we have in the past. Finally, the 
request reduces programs where success has been achieved or eradication is not 
currently considered possible. Even given the decreases that are being 
requested, we will continue to place high priority on those pests or diseases 
that pose the greatest risk to American agriculture and natural resources. 

We work closely with the Office of Management and Budget (OMD) throughout the 
budget development process to ensure maximum support for these requests. 

CCC TRANSFERS 

Mr. Kingston: Please provide for the Committee a complete list of all 
fiscal year 2008 through 2011 transfers from the CCC for the arrest and 
eradication of plant and animal pests and diseases, and those that have been 
requested, but not yet approved. For all transfers, note the amounts spent to 
date . 

Response: The information is submitted for the record. For 2012, $8 
million was requested to continue to address the European grapevine moth in 
California. There are currently no other requests pending approval. 

[The information follows:] 
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Al^IMAL AND PI^ANT HEALTH INSPECTION SERVICE 
EMERGENCY PROGRAM FUNDING 
{Dollars in Thousands) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Emergency 

CCC Transfers 

b/ 

Obligations 

a/ 

2008 

Cattle Fever Tick 

$5,233 

$4, 082 


Light Brown Apple Moth 

74, 539 

34,467 


Tuberculosis 

22, 928 

42,998 

2009 

Asian Longhorned Beetle 

24, 533 

23, 967 


Cattle Fever Tick 

4, 894 

4,768 


Light Brown Apple Moth 

-- 

26,210 


Tuberculosis 


8,215 

2010 

Asian Longhorned Beetle 

41,451 

24, 809 


Cattle Fever Tick 

-- 

751 


Grasshopper 

10,735 

4,207 


Light Brown Apple Moth 

-- 

22, 068 


Tuberculosis 

-- 

2,462 

2011 

Asian Longhorned Beetle 

__ 

18,356 


Cattle Fever Tick 

-- 

56 


European Grapevine Moth 

16,922 

14,327 


Grasshopper 

-- 

322 


Light Brown Apple Moth 

— 

5,702 


Tuberculosis 

-- 

1,781 


a/ May include funds from prior year balances. 

b/ Available balances from prior CCC releases were redirected from 
other emergencies as follows: $7 million in FY 2008, $16 million in FY 
2010 and $6 million in FY 2011. 

COMMODITY PURCHASE SYSTEM 

Mr. Kingston: USDA developed the commodity management system called the 
Web-based Supply Chain Management system. Please provide a table showing the 
total amounts of program level funding for this system, with a specific 
breakout from Congressional appropriations as well as from the Section 32 
account. Please provide a status report on this project, including a report 
of funding required for operations and maintenance as well as the benefits 
expected to be generated from this system. 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Web-based Supply Chain Management Funding 
System Design and Development 

(Dollars in Millions) 


Fiscal 

Year 

AMS 

Mandatory 

(Section 32) 

FNS 

Mandatory/ 

Discretionary 

FSA 

Discretionary 

Total 

2007 

$42 

- 


$42 

2008 

19 

- 

~ 

19 

2009 

20 

- 

- 

20 

2010 

9 

$3 

$2 

14 

2011 

5 

- 

- 

5 

2012 Est. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2013 Est. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Total 

95 

3 

2j 

100 


Web-based Supply Chain Management Funding 

Operations and Maintenance 

(Dollars in Millions) 


AMS 

FNS 



Fiscal 

Mandatory 

Mandatory/ 

FSA 


Year 

(Section 32) 

Discretionary 

Discretionary 


2010 

$1 

$3 

$3 

$7 

2011 

15 

8 

- 

23 

2012 Est. 

15 

8 

- 

23 

2013 Est. 

15 

9 

_ 

24 

Total 

46 

28 

3 

77 


Note: Web-based Supply Chain Management System costs above do not 
include planning and administrative expenses. 

Status Report for the Web-based Supply Chain Management System 

On April 1, 2011, the Web-based Supply Chain Management System (WBSCM) 
team completed the last phase of implementation and WBSCM became fully 
functional. The WBSCM investment has been successful, with over 9,000 
registered users, and purchases of 4.5 billion pounds of commodity product for 
domestic and international programs valued at $2.3 billion. 

With WBSCM fully functional, the WBSCM team has been working with 
customers and business partners to ensure continuous process improvement and 
capability. Concerted efforts are underway to enhance system operations, 
especially for stakeholders participating in the international programs. The 
team has identified areas of improvement and is addressing each with a 
targeted effort. These efforts include the resolution of concerns regarding 
data integrity, performance, international concerns, and normal defect 
resolution. The team is providing technical assistance and support to improve 
customers' experience with the system. 
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WBSCM Benefits 

The following benefits are the goals of WBSCM. We are working toward 

meeting these goals for USDA agencies and other stakeholders. 

Benefits to Purchasing Agencies (USDA/USAID) 

Standard Software: 

• Uses commercial SAP software that is also being utilized by USDA's new 
accounting system (Financial Management Modernization Initiative) and 
the Farm Service Agency's MIDAS {Modernize and Innovate the Delivery of 
Agricultural Systems), two of the largest IT investments within USDA. 

• Regular software updates (new releases) should eliminate need to 
completely rewrite the system for new technology. 

Processes ; 

• Streamlines processes in an integrated system. 

• Standardizes financial processes and structures for consistent financial 
management practices. 

• Streamlines monthly and yearly account close-out. 

• Provides electronic records management. 

• Enables automation of invoice generation, approval, and payment process 
{currently paper-based) . 

• Improves communication of food purchase requirements, making purchases 
more cost-effective. 

Reporting: 

• Single source for timely, easy-to-access data, allowing automated 
reports and generation of non-standard reports. 

• Provides vendor performance reporting, including late deliveries and 
collusion detection. 

• Provides flexibility in creating new accounting categories to meet 
tracking and reporting requirements for special programs or situations 
(e.g., ARRA or the 2008 Farm Bill). 

• Provides information needed for fast USDA response to Presidentially- 
declared disasters. 

Benefits to Domestic and International Food Aid Recipients 

• Streamlined ordering process using standard shopping cart functionality. 

• Provides notification of shipment and notice of receipt of product. 

• Provides real time order status and tracking of deliveries, 
entitlements, and agreements. 

• Automated standard reports and easy generation of non-standard reports, 

• Improves communication of food recipient requirements for suppliers, 
resulting in greater support to those who benefit from purchase 
programs . 

• Efficient USDA response to Presidential ly-declared disasters helps 
ensure timely support to recipients. 

Benefits to Business Partners 

• Standard access to all bid invitations and bid response. 

• Electronic notification of purchase awards and ability to download 
purchase documents into their own systems. 

• Automated, useful reports and easy generation of non-standard reports 
from an integrated system. 

• Online electronic submission of invoices, quality or inspection 
certificates, and proof of delivery, eliminating current paperwork 
burden . 

• Real time electronic status of invoice payments. 
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2012 FARM BILL 

Mr. Kingston: Please describe in detail USDA's proposal related to the 
2012 farm bill . 

Response: Through the Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act of 

1972 {Con Act), Congress charged USDA with leading the Federal Government's 
efforts to ensure a prosperous rural America and declared this task "so 
essential to the peace, prosperity, and welfare of all our citizens that the 
highest priority must be given to the revitalization and development of rural 
areas." Today, the USDA has the responsibility to implement a suite of 
programs with the sole mission of improving the quality of life and economic 
condition of rural communities. 

President Obama and I care deeply about rural communities. Over the 
last three years, we've made historic investments in rural America designed to 
drive job growth and form the foundation of a rural economy that is built to 
last. We want to build a better future for the men and women who live, work 
and raise their families in rural communities - and to extend the promise of 
middle class jobs where hard work pays off and responsibility is rewarded. 

As you know, rural America has unique challenges and assets. Rural 
communities are characterized by their isolation from population centers and 
product markets and benefit most from initiatives that integrate local 
institutions and businesses with State and Federal agencies that have intimate 
knowledge of their local needs. Delivering effective programs to rural 
America, that comprises over 75 percent of the total land mass of the United 
States, is a continual challenge. USDA is the only Federal Department with 
the primary mission of serving rural areas and has a field office structure in 
every State that helps us serve the specific needs of local rural communities. 
The long-standing relationships established through the communities and direct 
personal contact has allowed us to deliver our programs with great success. 

Our footprint in the field allows us to provide critical technical assistance 
and credit counseling among other services that might otherwise be unavailable 
in rural areas . 

As Congress considers the next Farm Bill, I would like to suggest you 
consider two key themes: streamlining and flexibility. Congress has provided 
USDA with an impressive range of authorities to provide grants and direct and 
guaranteed loans to communities and rural businesses. Over the years, as the 
programs have been added in each successive Farm Bill, we are left with 40 
programs in Rural Development, many of which have overlapping authorities and 
goals. I would like to work with Congress to consider how we might streamline 
our grant and loan authority to reduce the number of programs, but maintain 
the flexibility in authority to continue to serve rural communities and 
businesses in an effective and comprehensive way. 

In particular, I would like to suggest more flexibility in the way USDA 
and Rural Development supports regional development. While we have looked to 
our current authorities for every opportunity to support communities that are 
working regionally, more could be done. In the budget, we repeated our call 
to target resources for projects or communities that are part of a regional 
strategy. I urge Congress to consider this strategy to encourage communities 
to take on what can be a little more organizational work on the front end, but 
that will yield better and more lasting results. 

In addition to these themes of streamlining and flexibility, I would 
like to suggest that an essential component of building a rural economy that 
lasts is new farmers. As the average age of farmers continues to increase, 
and interest in farming continues to grow, I believe Congress has a unique 
opportunity in the next Farm Bill to craft policy to ensure that there are 
people to take care of our rural lands in the future. While this area is 
challenging, there are a number of tools to encourage new entrants into 
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farming and current: landowners to pass on their farm to a new producer. Now 
is certainly the time to focus energy on what policies will be most effective. 

Finally, as part of the strategy to confront our fiscal challenges in a 
thoughtful and responsible manner, the President's budget includes a reduction 
in agricultural spending of $32 billion over ten years by eliminating direct 
farm payments, decreasing subsidies to crop insurance companies, and better 
targeting conservation funding to high priority areas. The budget also 
proposes to extend disaster assistance programs for the 2013 through the 2017 
crops. Reductions much above this level would make it difficult to provide an 
adequate safety-net for farmers. 

OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 

Mr. Kingston: Please describe the litigation ongoing at USDA. Include 
a suiimary of the cases, estimated costs and number of staff assigned to each 
case 1 


Response: I will have the General Counsel provide you with that data. 

[The information follows:] 

The attached documents provide a snapshot of the Office General 
Council's (OGC) ongoing litigation in support of USDA's seventeen agencies and 
sixteen offices. Based on the information available, we estimate that OGC is 
currently handling over 11,000 litigation matters, including over 400 cases we 
consider significant because of the associated monetary value or potential to 
impact USDA's program operations. 

We do not currently have the ability to provide estimates of our 
litigation costs. Instead, where the information is available we have included 
the estimated amounts in controversy. For the vast majority of cases, one 
attorney has primary responsibility for the individual case. However, more 
than one attorney may be assigned to complex cases, such as class action 
litigation. All attorneys manage significant litigation and/or counseling 
workloads . 

We estimate that, on average, OGC attorneys spend more than 50 percent 
of their time on non-litigation matters. Such matters include counseling on 
statutory requirements, preparing and reviewing documents such as real estate 
closing instruction, complex contracts, and official correspondence, assisting 
Agencies on transactional matters, drafting or reviewing agency regulations, 
responding to Agency requests for legal advice, and providing technical 
assistance to Congress. I havfe attached the following documents to provide 
the current litigation that is ongoing at USDA: 

• Quarterly Report of Appellate Litigation - Cases Pending as of December 31, 

2011 . 

• Ongoing Litigation, lists the significan t pending litigation and, at the 
end of the list, numbers of cases for more routine categories of 
litigation, such as foreclosures and bankruptcies. This list is not 
exclusive of the matters that are listed in the Quarterly Report of 
Appellate Litigation or in the matters included in the Audit report to OIG. 


] CLERK'S NOTE: The report and data listing are too voluminous to print, and 
are on record in Committee files. [ 
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Mr. Kingston: Please provide a detailed description of the 
reorganization of Office of General Counsel. 

Response: I will have the General Counsel provide you with specific 

details of the reorganization. 

[The information follows:] 

The Office of the General Counsel (OGC) of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reorganized its Washington, DC headquarters effective February 1, 
2012. The reorganization was necessitated in part by a marked reduction in 
the staff of OGC over the last two decades, that was exacerbated by 
reductions in OGC ' s appropriations in FY 2011 and FY 2012. Since the start of 
FY 2011, 21 attorneys and 11 support professionals have retired or resigned. 

In order to avoid furloughs or reductions in force, we have only been able to 
replace 5 lawyers and 3 support professionals. We estimate that the total 
number of staff years for 2012, including 26 staff years funded under other 
USDA appropriations, will be only 282. This represents 25 percent fewer 
employees than OGC had 20 years ago, with no commensurate reduction in the 
amount of work. We have requested in the FY 2013 budget an increase of $5.7 
million and 32 staff years to help mitigate the decrease in staff. 

Faced with a reduced staff, an exceedingly heavy workload for a legal 
office of its size, and continuing budget constraints, in August 2011 a group 
of OGC's senior career managers, the General Counsel, and her immediate staff 
met in Washington DC to discuss OGC's future. A key focus of the meeting was 
whether changes could be made in OGC's work processes and organizational 
structure to enhance its ability to continue to deliver excellent legal advice 
to its clients. The management team concluded that one of the few tools 
available was to organize into bigger structural units. A smaller group of 
managers developed a reorganization plan that was presented to the staff of 
OGC in October 2011, and modified after many listening sessions with employees 
and communications with AFGE Local 1106, which represents OGC's lawyers and 
support staff. 

Before the reorganization, headquarters employees were distributed among 
13 small Divisions (some consisting of as few as four attorneys including its 
manager). This balkanized structure : (a) hindered OGC's ability to change 
the type of work handled by employees in response to changing needs; (b) 
limited developmental opportunities for employees to work in different areas 
of law; (c) impeded the knowledge management and transfer essential to 
succession planning; (d) resulted in disproportional manager to staff ratios; 
and (e) could result in uneven workloads among attorneys in different 
divisions, and the occasional inability to service clients when a particular 
attorney was out of the office. 

As described in further detail below and reflected in the attached 
organizational chart, the new structure consists of five Divisions. The 
benefits of this streamlined structure to OGC and its employees, its client 
agencies and the American public include: 

• An enhanced ability to leverage staff resources -- larger staff blocks 
enable OGC managers to realign resources in response to changing client 
needs and help ensure that workloads are evenly distributed and that 
resources are fully utilized at all times. 

• Over time, will allow OGC to eliminate a management layer, reducing 
salary costs and facilitating the hiring of lower-cost staff, - 

• More opportunities for attorneys to grow professionally by permitting 
them to work in a broader range of related practice areas (the practice 
prevailing before the reorganization was to encourage very narrow 
specialization) and, in combination with the flattening of the 
management structure, by empowering them to work more independently; 
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• The elimination of organizational barriers to knowledge-sharing, 
collaboration and cross-training. This benefit is particularly important 
given that as of February 17, 2012, 56 employees (including seven out of 
13 Senior Executives and 23 out of 67 GS-15 attorneys) are either 
eligible to retire or will be within the next two years, and that 
budgetary constraints do not permit OGC to hire and train successors in 
advance of retirements. 

• Better align OGC's organizational structure with the Department's 
structure and client needs; and 

• Ensure that practice groups maintain the critical mass required to 
permit some cross-training so as to enable coverage when specialized 
attorneys serving a client are absent. 

Specifically, the reorganization resulted or will result in the 
following changes summarized in the chart below and explained in the text that 
follows : 


tJSDA - OGC Headquarters Reofianizatlon Effective 2/1/2012 



Before 

After 

Associate Areai 

0 

0 

Divisions 

13 

5 

Deputy General Counsels 

1 

2’* 

Associate General Counsel Positions 

6 

5 

Assistant General Counsel Positions 

13 

9 

Deputy Assistant GCs** 

13 Positions 

0 Positions 

* One career SCSand one political SCS 

11 incumbents 

10 incumbents 


Po^.ilior5 lo be eliriiifidlecl {^ruduulf^ us incumbciUs rotifc or rosiKft 

1. Larger Divisions . The reorganization eliminated 13 Divisions and 
consolidated them into 5 practice Divisions, each led by an Associate General 
Counsel and one or two Assistant General Counsels who manage the practice as a 
collaborative team. The new Divisions are: 1) International Affairs, Food 
Assistance, and Farm and Rural Programs; 2) General Law and Research 
(including litigation and legislation); 3) Civil Rights, Labor and Employment 
Law; 4) Natural Resources and Environment; and 5) Marketing, Regulatory, and 
Food Safety Programs. Except for the Civil Rights, Labor and Employment Law 
Division, which has two sections because of the need to separate the 
counseling function from the defensive litigation function, the new Divisions 
have no subordinate units. 

With the reduction in the number of Divisions, numerous functions within 
the Divisions were realigned. The employment and labor law functions from the 
legacy General Law Division moved to the new Civil Rights, Labor and 
Employment Law Division. The commodity procurement function moved from the 
legacy Division International Affairs and Commodity Programs to the new 
General Law and Research Division. Also, functions handled by the former 
Legislation Division are now handled by a lawyer within each of the five new 
Divisions who coordinates legislative matters for his or her Division. 

2 . Gradual reduction in the layers of management and the number of 
managers . Currently, headquarters has four layers of management: 1) General 
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Counsel/DepuLy General Counsel; 2) Associate General Counsel; 3) Assistant 
General Counsel; and 4) Deputy Assistant General Counsel. There were six 
Associate General Counsels who supervised a total of 13 divisions, each of 
which was led by one Assistant General Counsel. Some of the 13 divisions also 
had one or more Deputy Assistant General Counsels. Through the 
reorganization, we are gradually flattening the management structure and 
reducing its cost burden: 

a. Phasing out Deputy Assistant General Counsel positions by attrition. 
Deputy Assistant General Counsel positions will not be filled as 
incumbents leave OGC or voluntarily transfer to another position 
within OGC. 

b. Realigning the Assistant General Counsels. The number of Assistant 
General Counsels in each Division has been and will continue to be 
realigned based on factors such as number of employees in the 
Division, complexity of work, and experience level of the line 
attorneys . 

3. Addition of a career Deputy General Counsel position . This will 
increase the total number of Deputy General Counsels to two (one political and 
one career) . This position is designated for a career senior executive and 
oversees the administrative functions of the office, two of the four Regional 
Offices, and two of the five Associate Divisions. This position allows an 
individual with long-term knowledge of OGC to focus on essential operational 
functions, ensures that the activities of the field offices and headquarters 
are better coordinated, and that there is continuity during times of 
leadership transition. This new position is budget neutral because we reduced 
the number of Associate General Counsels from six to five. 

4. The eventual realignment of secretaries . Ultimately, the existing 
Washington, DC secretarial staff will be realigned so that each Division and 
the Office of Administration will have two or three secretaries depending upon 
the Division's size. Before the reorganization, there was one division with 
one secretary, and others with three or four secretaries without any 
correlation to the number of attorneys in Che divisions or the nature of the 
work performed. OGC has worked with support staff to accommodate voluntary 
transfers which will result in proportional assignments of secretaries to the 
divisions. These adjustments are still ongoing. 

Although change is always difficult, OGC worked extensively with its 
union and endeavored to effect its reorganization with minimal staff 
disruptions and no impact on services to client agencies. The reorganization 
minimized the movement of staff from one Division to another, and avoided 
demotions of staff members. This is particularly true with respect to Che 
current Deputy Assistant General Counsels. No current Deputy Assistant 
General Counsel will be demoted or transferred as a result of Che 
reorganization, and secretaries have voluntarily moved to other Divisions in 
order to ensure a reasonably equitable allocation of OGC ' s limited support 
resources . 

Finally, managers in each Division are collaborating with staff to 
evaluate the needs of their clients and to develop a plan to meet those needs 
within the new structure. Attorneys are encouraged to make their interests in 
new areas of the law known to their supervisors and supervisors are encouraged 
to accommodate those interests to the extent consistent with operational and 
client needs. Management foresees the expansion of staff lawyers' expertise 
and the more effective transfer of knowledge from experienced lawyers. 



Principal Deputy General Counsel (Political) 
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Montgomery, Alabama Albuquerque, New Mexico Little Rock, Arkansas Juneau, Alaska 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Missoula, Montana St. Paul, Minnesota Portland, Oregoi 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin Ogden, Utah Temple, Texas 

Columbus, Ohio Chicago, Illinois 
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BIOPREFERRED PRODUCTS 

Mr. Kingston: Please fully explain USDA's position that most forest 
products should not be included in the USDA Biopreferred program because they 
are not considered "new" products. Include relevant current law, conference 
report language, and USDA's policy or guidance and regulation. 

Response; The BioPreferred program is authorized under section 9002 of 
the Farm Security and Rural Investment Act of 2002 (FSRIA), as amended by the 
Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 {FCEA) . The legislative history of 
section 9002 suggests Congress intended to use this program to speed the 
development of new markets for biobased products, rather than to support 
mature markets for products. As described in the conference report 
accompanying FSRIA, the intent of section 9002 "is to stimulate the production 
of new biobased products and to energize emerging markets for those products." 
For this reason, USDA's regulation outlining the Federal procurement 
preference program, "Guidelines for Designating Biobased Products for Federal 
Procurement," excludes mature markets from the program. 

USDA used the same rationale for excluding mature market products from 
the voluntary labeling program. In a December 8, 2009 letter commenting on 
the proposed voluntary labeling rule, Senator Tom Harkin (under whose 
leadership FSRIA was written) stated the following: "The proposed rule 

correctly focuses the BioPreferred labeling program on promoting the 
production and use of new or recently developed biobased products and 
expanding markets for such products. To fulfill the intent, purpose, and 
goals of the underlying statute, in both the procurement and labeling 
initiatives, requires drawing distinctions between more recently developed 
products that lack significant markets and those products that may have 
biobased content but have been produced for some length of time, are 
established in the market, or already have developed marketing schemes." 

In response to the proposed voluntary labeling rule, the majority of the 
public comments were supportive of the USDA approach of excluding mature 
products from the program. Commenters stated that the value of the 
certification mark is to inform consumers that these new and innovative 
products are available and that USDA has certified the biobased content. 

Public commenters also stated that most of the mature market products already 
use other well-established and well known labels like the "cotton" logo and 
the Forest Stewardship Council (FSC) certification. 

LIVESTOCK WARRANTY PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston; In January of last year I, along with several Senators, 
sent you a letter on behalf of livestock producers from Georgia seeking the 
USDA's cooperation with the United States Livestock Producers regarding a 
livestock warranty program they have developed to assist producers in time of 
catastrophic disease outbreaks. Committee report language was included for FY 
2012 directing the USDA to engage the private sector to help them further 
develop a Livestock Warranty Program. Can you update me on the progress the 
USDA has made in working with the private sector in helping them develop a 
livestock warranty program? 

Response: USDA is continuing to work with the private sector on how a 

livestock warranty program might integrate with current Federal regulations, 
and is looking into changes that may be needed to those regulations in order 
to best serve producers. 

In October 2011, USDA's Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 
(APHIS) met with representatives from Watts and Associates, Economic 
Consultants, Inc., a primary stockholder of United States Livestock Producers, 
LLC, to understand how their product works, and to explore questions or 
concerns that might need to be addressed for this type of financial instrument 
to operate in relation to a Federal indemnity program. APHIS plans to meet 
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with Watts and Associates in the near future to further discuss how this type 
of product could operate. 


HERD DESTRUCTION ALTERNATIVES 

Mr. Kingston: I understand that the USDA wants to move away from using 
herd destruction orders to address animal disease outbreaks and rely more on 
early detection and prevention measures. Can you expand upon USDA's efforts 
and can you tell me with certainty that the USDA will no longer have to use 
herd destruction orders and quarantine in the future to control disease 
outbreaks? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

USDA's Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) is charged 
with protecting agriculture from animal and plant pests and diseases. In the 
event that a pest or disease of concern is detected, APHIS implements 
emergency protocols and partners with affected States to quickly manage or 
eradicate the outbreak. In the case of animal diseases, these are divided 
into two categories: endemic reportable diseases and foreign animal diseases 
(FADs) that are exotic to the country and whose presence is not tolerated. 

Reportable Endemic Diseases: In 2009, APHIS revised its policy from 
recommending whole-herd depopulation as the sole control method of choice for 
reportable endemic diseases. Whole-herd depopulation has become cost 
prohibitive, especially as herd sizes increase and the costs for 
indemnification rise. 

APHIS will consider all circumstances surrounding a reportable endemic 
disease outbreak when determining the best way to manage a disease in an 
affected herd. Therefore, in some cases, herd destruction may still be 
necessary to control some endemic diseases. Circumstances to consider include 
the disease prevalence within the herd, the risk of disease transmission if 
the animals are not depopulated, the effectiveness of other management 
practices, and the cost. 

The alternative to whole-herd depopulation for reportable endemic 
diseases is known as a " test-and-remove" plan where a herd is kept under 
quarantine, with limited movement into and out of the herd, and tested 
periodically until the results show that the herd no longer poses a risk of 
disease transmission. Affected animals are removed from the herd to prevent 
maintenance and spread of the disease. 

Foreign Animal Diseases: FADs are reportable diseases of livestock that 
would be catastrophic to the production sector, and have direct negative 
impact on domestic and foreign trade. APHIS strives to prevent the entrance 
of FADs into the United States by employing a number of mitigation activities 
including: active and passive surveillance for select FAD agents; regulation 

of the trade of commodities; working in conjunction with the Department of 
Homeland Security's Customs and Border Protection to prevent illegal smuggling 
of animals and their commodities; and educating the public in regards to 
biosecurity measures. 

Despite sound prevention and exclusion measures being implemented, APHIS 
is developing a suite of countermeasures to mitigate the threat of key FADs 
(e.g. foot and mouth disease, highly pathogenic avian influenza). These 
include comprehensive response plans, use of the National Animal Health 
Laboratory Network, improved diagnostics, humane mass depopulation methods, 
alternative disposal strategies, and superior disinfection protocols. 

Traditionally, APHIS has used a '‘stamping out" only approach to 
eradicate a disease such as FMD where all infected and exposed livestock are 
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depopulated and the carcasses processed through hygienic disposal. However, 
due to the nature of animal agriculture practices in the United States and the 
enormous amount of animals susceptible to FMD, this "stamping out" only 
response is neither practical nor cost effective unless the outbreak is highly 
limited and circumscribed. 

Thus, USDA has decided to pursue an animal sparing modalities strategy 
in the event of a FAD outbreak for a number .of reasons including the immense 
level of resources required for depopulation and disposal, incalculable 
indemnity costs, losses of export markets, interruption of domestic food 
supplies, and public outcry against mass destruction given the consumer 
awareness surrounding animal welfare issues. Key among these animal sparing 
modalities is the judicious use of vaccines where available and appropriate. 

APHIS is working with its stakeholders and States to identify and 
develop rational strategies to respond to FMD and other high consequence FADs . 
APHIS will use all the tools in its arsenal, including depopulation where 
appropriate. However, the move to animal sparing modalities is part of a more 
holistic and cost effective approach to managing a FAD outbreak. 

PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. Kingston: If the USDA is planning on using best management and 
vaccination strategies more often than eradication through destruction orders 
it would appear to me that the USDA should also look for such public- private 
partnerships, in addition to their already strong relationship with states, to 
protect producers from extended time periods of losses and to continue to 
encourage producers to participate in early disease detection efforts. Do you 
agree that these types of programs would be helpful, even potentially save 
government funds down the road? 

Response: USDA agrees that engaging in public-private partnerships is 
helpful to protect our animal agriculture and to ensure the integrity of the 
national food supply. Therefore, APHIS continues to work with industry 
stakeholders to develop mitigation strategies to tailor responses to foreign 
animal disease outbreaks. Since foot-and-mouth disease (FMD) arguably poses 
the greatest threat to U.S. agriculture, APHIS has and continues to engage 
industry stakeholders to discuss potential FMD vaccination strategies. This 
engagement is crucial to develop FMD response plans that take into account the 
impact vaccination may have on production agriculture. These stakeholders 
include the National Cattlemen's Beef Association, the National Pork Board, 
the National Pork Producers Council, the National Milk Producers Federation, 
the American Association of Swine Veterinarians, the American Association of 
Bovine Practitioners, and the American Sheep Industry Association. 

To date, APHIS has been able to provide resources to achieve a common goal as 
was the case in the examples above. We look forward to being able to engage 
in future collaborative efforts to ensure agricultural biosecurity and the 
integrity of the food production system. 

COUNTRY OF ORIGIN LABELING 

Mr. Kingston: Provide an update on how USDA is conducting the 
implementation and oversight of the mandatory country-of -origin labeling 
program. I understand that there has been an extraordinarily high compliance 
rate but at the same time, we have also heard that there has been a recent 
uptick in retail inspections and that those inspections have exceeded the time 
and type of recordkeeping associated with, a grocery store's normal course of 
business . 

Response: The Country of Origin Labeling (COOL) program requires 

retailers to notify their customers with information regarding the source of 
certain foods. USDA's enforcement activities in retail stores and the supply 
chain began in 2005. USDA has cooperative agreements with agencies in all 50 
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states for their employees to conduct retail surveillance activities on behalf 
of USDA and we provide regular training for these cooperators. In 2011, state 
cooperators conducted 4,005 retail reviews and federal officials conducted 
1,190 follow up retail reviews. All reviews have been processed and tracked 
extensively using a manual system. During 2012, the COOL program will launch 
a new automated data management system (COOL FACTS) that will improve 
reporting timeliness and accuracy, and make compliance information available 
on a real-time basis so that reviews can be better targeted. 

There has not been an uptick of COOL retail surveillance activities in 
2011. The number of retail reviews actually decreased from 7,741 reviews in 

2010 to 4,005 in 2011. In 2012, approximately 3,000 retail reviews will be 
assigned to State cooperators upon completion of training and implementation 
of the new automated database management system. 

The Agency's retail review procedures were amended in 2011 to 
accommodate an Office of Inspector General (OIG) recommendation. USDA's OIG 
performed an audit of the COOL program during 2010 and one of their 
recommendations was to improve the nature of COOL inspections by obtaining 
chain of custody information from retailers for a sampling of five covered 
commodities per retail review. In response to concerns raised by the Food 
Marketing Institute (FMI), the Agency has agreed to work with FMI to discuss 
ways to minimize the burden of these retail reviews while still meeting the 
recommendations made by the OIG for the 2012 retail review cycle. 

Mr. Kingston: Can you provide the Committee with a report on the number 
of inspections, number of commodities inspected, percentage of compliance of 
the covered commodities that are inspected, number of inspectors, travel costs 
and training associated with USDA's oversight of this program? 

Response; In FY 2011, the COOL program conducted 4,005 initial retail 
reviews and 1,190 follow-up retail reviews. There are over 37,000 regulated 
retailers and approximately 300 covered commodities offered for sale at a 
typical retail store. Overall, the COOL retail compliance rate for all 
commodities was 96-97 percent. 

USDA has over 500 State reviewers and approximately 25 cross-utilized 
Federal reviewers. State reviewers handle the initial COOL reviews. Federal 
reviewers handle follow up retail reviews, which are conducted at locations 
with 10 or more non-compliances, stores with systemic issues found during 
their initial review, and stores with consumer complaints. In 2011, USDA 
reimbursed State cooperators $315,000 in training expenses. Travel costs for 
State cooperators are included in the reimbursement to the State Agency for 
each retail review conducted. State reimbursements for retail reviews in FY 

2011 totaled $2,400,000. Federal, training expenses in FY 2011 were $84,000 
and travel costs were $78,000. 

Mr. Kingston: Do you anticipate any changes being made to the program 
since the recent WTO preliminary ruling? Do you know if the United States 
Government will appeal that ruling? 

Response: On November 18, 2011, the WTO Panel released its final report 

in the COOL dispute. The Panel found largely in favor of Canada and Mexico's 
claims that U.S. COOL requirements discriminate against non-U. S products. 

USDA has been working closely with the Office of the U.S. Trade representative 
to vigorously defend COOL in the WTO dispute initiated by Canada and Mexico. 

At this time, it is premature to speculate on any potential changes to the 
COOL program since the United States still has the opportunity to appeal the 
WTO panel report. A decision has not been made whether or not to appeal the 
panel report. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCIES 

Mr. Kingston: There has been a lot of cutting at USDA over the past 
year and half. Some of that was due to reductions in appropriations made by 
Congress; some cuts were at your direction. USDA has seen 7,000 employees 
retire or voluntarily leave over the past year or so. You're planning to 
close 266 field based offices and 27 initial improvements have been identified 
to streamline administrative functions. 

Tell the Committee what these 27 improvements consist of and how they 
are affecting administrative functions. If you could also tell the Committee 
how much these efficiencies are saving in dollar terms that would be helpful 
as well? 

Response: Under the Blueprint for Stronger Service, USDA is reducing 

expenditures for certain IT products, supplies, travel, printing, and other 
services. The Blueprint also calls upon USDA to strengthen its administrative 
services. Under this initiative, the Department identified 379 
recommendations for improving USDA's office support and operations, which 
includes ways to streamline the provision of administrative services, such as 
civil rights, information technology, finance, human resources, homeland 
security, procurement, and property management. The 27 Initial Improvements 
represent the first phase of items to be implemented as part of the 
Administrative Solutions Project (ASP) under the Department's Blueprint for 
Stronger Service. These 27 items consist of improvements from across the 
seven functional areas (Civil Rights; Information Technology; Finance and 
Budget; Human Resources; Homeland Security; Procurement; and Property 
Management) being reviewed as part of the ASP. Examples of these improvements 
include: standardizing the reporting alignment for the agency civil rights 
structures; consolidating the number of cell phone contracts; standardizing 
intrusion alarm monitoring at USDA facilities; and establishing a strategic 
sourcing program for USDA acquisition activities. Preliminary analysis for 
these 27 improvements indicates efficiencies generated by their implementation 
at around $2 million annually. 

Mr. Kingston: If a subcommittee member asked me, "Mr. Chairman, I would 
love to talk about those efficiencies that USDA says are saving money," where 
would they find these savings identified in the FY 2013 budget request? 

Response: The savings are presented throughout the agency budget 

requests. It is also summarized in the President's Budget volume entitled 
"Fiscal Year 2013 Cuts, Consolidations, and Savings", page 123. Additional 
information can also be found on USDA's web site at 
WWW . usda ■ aov/stronaerservice . 

Mr. Kingston: What is the proposed savings for closing 266 field based 
offices? 

Response: The Department expects to save $58 million in 2013. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN ROGERS 

OFFICE CLOSURES 

Mr. Rogers: The FSA recently announced closure of over 130 offices. 
Please provide a full explanation of the selection process including: 

1 . The specific reasons and criteria for closing particular offices over 
others and if other alternatives, such as part-time openings or seasonal 
openings, were considered. 

2. One of the criteria for closing an office that is underutilized is if 
that office was within 20 miles of another FSA office. Because of the 
geography of Che Fifth Congressional District, a 20 mile trip over mountain 
roads could take an hour. Please clarify whether the 20 mile rule is 
calculating a 20 mile radius from the next FSA office or 20 miles by road 
travel . 

Response: FSA followed the guidance outlined in the 2008 Farm Bill {Sec. 
14212) to first propose closing, to the extent practical, all offices that are 
located within 20 miles of another office, and which employ 2 or fewer full- 
time employees. In addition, FSA identified all offices that currently have 
zero employees - no matter where they were located. Because FSA followed the 
Farm Bill criteria and zero person office criteria nationwide, there were no 
other alternatives considered. 

The 20 mile calculation was based on Euclidian miles measuring straight- 
line distance from office location to office location. 

HEALTHY HUNGER-FREE KIDS ACT 

Mr. Rogers: The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 gave USDA the 
authority to update school meals standards and new requirements were released 
in January that will take effect July 1, 2012. The USDA has estimated the 
cost of the final rule to be $3.2 billion over 5 years, assuming that schools 
will be able to add about $5.3 billion in new revenue by offering a la carte 
foods. However, schools have expressed concern that the cost of the new rules 
outpace the amount of increase in meal reimbursement. There is also concern 
that schools lack the funds to upgrade their outdated equipment that would be 
necessary to comply with these rules. 

When developing these rules, how much did the Department take cost and 
logistical considerations into account? 

Response: Careful consideration of cost and logistical issues were an 

important part of developing the updated nutrition standards for the school 
meals programs. USDA is committed to ensuring that any such standards are 
practical and accompanied by extensive guidance and implementation assistance 
for our school partners. As part of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 
2010, USDA built the new rule around recommendations from an Institute of 
Medicine expert panel, updated with key changes from the 2010 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans. Getting the science right is critical to better 
nutrition and health for our children. 

However, the Department knew from the outset that robust public input 
was essential to a successful rule. We received unprecedented public 
participation and input on the proposed standards, and made modifications to 
the proposed rule where appropriate. As a result, the final standards are 
much less costly than the proposed standards, provide additional time for 
implementation of some key changes, and better accommodate the administrative 
constraints facing schools and States. These responsible reforms do what is 
right for children's health in a way that is practical and achievable in 
schools across the nation. 
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USDA's estimate shows implementation of the new nutrition standards for 
school lunches and breakfasts will cost $3.2 billion over the next five years. 
This is less than half of the proposed standards' originally estimated cost of 
$6.8 billion. Current revenues, combined with the impact of other HHFKA 
provisions, will on the whole make sufficient resources available for schools 
to meet the new standards. Schools receiving the HealthierUS School Challenge 
awards report that they have been able to achieve similar standards without 
significant cost increases 

It is also critically important to recognize that there remains 
significant unmet funding need for schools to replace out-dated equipment and 
help schools meet our new, updated standards for school meals. These 
standards represent the first update to school meals in over 15 years, 
emphasizing fruits, vegetables and whole grains. Schools need modern, 
appropriate equipment to help them serve healthy meals. Only about 22 percent 
of the school districts who requested ARRA equipment grant funds received 
them. The FY 2013 request includes $35 million for School Meals Equipment 
Grants, which is critical to providing support to help fund equipment 
purchases for school districts that did not receive Recovery Act funding. 

Mr. Rogers: Has any study been done on how many schools are deficient 
in their ability to comply with the new regulations? 

Response: USDA gave implementation and compliance issues a great deal 

of attention in developing the final rule, and made important adjustments to 
its proposed rule to ensure that these reforms are practical and achievable in 
schools across the nation. That said, there is no question that the school 
meal improvements in the final rule are significant and far-reaching and will 
take time to accomplish. 

USDA will support and assist schools by working closely with State 
agencies, other Federal agencies, the National Food Service Management 
Institute, the National Agricultural Library, and others to educate school 
nutrition professionals about these new requirements. The Healthy, Hunger- 
Free Kids Act of 2010 provided $50 million for States and USDA to help provide 
support and technical assistance for schools to come into compliance with the 
new standards. USDA plans to use some of this funding to build on its wide 
array of existing technical resources and tools that provide guidance in menu 
planning and recipes with updates and revisions to reflect the new 
requirements . 

The significance of these changes is matched by their importance for the 
future health of our children. Wc know that higher standards are attainable 
for schools, with a rapidly increasing number of America's schools choosing to 
obtain the HealthierUS School Challenge designation. Schools have stepped up 
on their own. Now we are helping other schools support the development of a 
healthier generation of kids. Working together, USDA and its partners can 
provide the training and resources needed to assist schools in making these 
big changes. 

Mr. Rogers: What happens to a school that is unable to purchase new 
equipment or train staff on new preparation techniques and thus unable to 
comply with these regulations? 

Response: USDA is committed to making the new standards a reality in 

every participating school across the country, and many schools are already at 
or very near the new standards. For example, over 2,800 schools are currently 
participating in USDA's HealthierUS School Challenge, a voluntary 
certification program that recognizes schools that have gone above and beyond 
in terms of nutritional achievement. However, USDA fully recognizes that some 
schools will have an easier time meeting the standards than others, which is 
why significant resources were provided through the HHFKA to perform the kind 
of technical assistance, education and outreach that w'ill be required for 
schools to come into compliance. In addition, the FY 2013 President's Budget 
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includes a request for $35 million for school meals equipment grants that 
will, in part, assist schools in meeting the new nutritional guidelines. As 
has been our priority throughout the history of the Program, USDA's first 
response to schools that have difficulty in meeting the new standards will be 
to offer the help and training they need to provide the healthy meals we all 
want our children to be served. 

ELECTRIC PROGRAM FUNDING 

Mr. Rogers; The President's budget request proposes $6.1 billion in loan 
authority for rural electric loans focusing on generation and transmission of 
renewable energy. The House instructed in the FY12 Ag Appropriations 
Committee Report that USDA keep loans directed toward the most cost-effective 
electricity source. USDA was also directed to provide a report on the 
baseload generation needs in rural America to the Committee by December 31, 
2011. To date, that report has not been received. 

Judging from the FY12 process, it is the preference of Congress to 
ensure that RUS make loans available for reliable, cost-effective power, 
rather than alternative energies that are less cost effective and only provide 
intermittent energy sources. Knowing this, why does this budget attempt to 
focus again so heavily on alternative energy? 

Response: Electric utilities use an array of fuel sources to provide 
electric power. USDA supports the development of all electric generation 
resources. This diversity helps maintain a reliable and affordable electric 
supply by utilizing regional resources, which can help reduce costs, better 
manage demand, and keep electricity reliable. USDA's budget allows funding 
for further development of clean coal technologies and increased diversity in 
utility supp.ly portfolios. We will work with the Committee to ensure that all 
reliable and affordable sources of power are available to rural consumers. 

Mr. Rogers: In the FY12 House Agriculture Appropriations bill, USDA was 
asked for a report on baseload generation needs so Congress can assess the 
need for new construction and the potential costs of baseload generation. The 
report was due December 31, 2011. When will we receive it? 

Response: The report that summarizes projected baseload generation needs 
of rural electric cooperatives is currently under review, and we expect to 
deliver it to Congress by June 30, 2012. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSWOMAN EMERSON 

EWP AND ECP FUNDING FOR DISASTER RECOVERY 

Ms. Emerson: Mr. Secretary, It was a very difficult year for a 
significant part of the country with significant flooding. In my 
congressional district we saw historic flood levels along the Mississippi that 
had not been reached since the Great Flood of 1927. The ECP and EWP funds are 
very important for my constituents and levee and drainage districts, 
especially at this time. I appreciate the budget's commitment to make these 
funds available for those recovering from disasters. I had constituents 
contacting me recently asking when FY 12 funds were to be released. My state 
was eventually awarded $35 million in EWP. 

How are the state and local offices progressing on making sure those 
funds get to where they are needed to help in recovery efforts? Do we have 
any backlog in requests from states like mine that were hit hard by flooding? 

Response: NRCS is making substantial progress in assisting with these 

recovery efforts. In Missouri, NRCS detailed 18 employees from across the 
state to assist in preparing "Disaster Survey Reports" and construction plans. 
These Disaster Survey Reports have been completed on approximately $30 million 
worth of recovery projects. Agreements are now being developed with local 
contractors for implementing these projects and NRCS expects to obligate 85 
percent of the funding in 2012. 

Through EWP, project sponsors {State, local, and Tribal governments) may 
submit requests for EWP assistance to their State Conservationist within 60 
days following a natural disaster. The State Conservationists will then 
determine applicability of the project to the purposes of EWP and prepare an 
initial cost estimate and Damage Survey Report for consideration and approval 
by NRCS leadership. NRCS typically maintains a backlog of requests from 
states in the event additional funding becomes available. 

In addition to Missouri, requests for relief from flooding along the 
Mississippi River have been submitted by Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Nebraska. 

FSA has also made substantial progress in assisting recovery efforts. 

As of February 2012, there are no current state ECP requests left unfunded. 

FSA has allocated over $102.5 million in carryover and newly appropriated 
funding for ECP to states based on projected needs in fiscal year 2012. This 
leaves about $28 million in carryover funding available for the remainder of 
the fiscal year, most of which is limited to major disaster declaration 
counties . 

FSA has allocated nearly $16 million in carryover and newly appropriated 
funding for ECP to the state of Missouri and nearly $3 million in applications 
have already been approved. FSA will continue to diligently review pending 
applications and approve qualified participants. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE CLASSROOM PROGRAM 

Ms. Emerson; Mr. Secretary, I have had past correspondence with NIFA 
concerning Che Agriculture in the Classroom program (AITC) . As you know, AITC 
has been a critical program to improve agricultural literacy among young 
people. This is more important now than it ever has due to the fact that 
young people today are often generations removed from direct involvement with 
agriculture. 

I have concerns with reorganization within NIFA in regards to AITC. I 
am aware that the program has been moved to the Division of Youth and 4-H. I 
am concerned because it is important to distinguish that AITC and 4-H are 
distinctly different programs. I fear this might jeopardize critical 
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resources for AITC and compromise its intended purpose. I have heard from 
people in my home state who work closely with the AITC program. They are 
convinced that AITC would be better housed within the formal education unit of 
"Community and Education" with a USDA program staff focused and supported on 
the effort. Has the department explored pursuing this option? 

Response: Although AITC and 4-H are administered within NIFA's Institute 
of Youth, Family, and Community (lYFC), the two programs are managed 
separately. With the NIFA reorganization, we envisioned that under one roof, 
these programs along with other youth-focused activities will continue to keep 
their identities, but also would be strengthened by and benefit from the 
synergy anticipated among staff serving similar purposes and audiences. 

Further, we do not agree with the notion that AITC would be better 
served under the Division of Community and Education. The portfolio of the 
lYFC Division of Community and Education is primarily focused in higher 
education programs, whereas AITC is centered upon agricultural education in 
the formal K-12 classroom. AITC will continue its distinct programmatic focus 
on advancing agricultural Literacy within K-12 schools, while 4-H builds 
citizenship and leadership skills through programs administered primarily 
through the nation’s land-grant institutions. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN ADBRHOLT 

FARM LABOR REGULATION 

Mr. Aderholt: T know you have seen the news reports about the 
Department of Labor's proposed regulation to limit the work kids under 16 can 
perform on the farm. What is your take on this and what opportunities have 
you had or will you have to weigh in on such a rule? 

Response: I have discussed the Department of Labor's proposed 

regulation with Secretary Solis. It is not simply an issue of child safety, 
which we are all very interested in. It was about making sure that there was 
an understanding of the value system that is at stake, the fact that many 
values are transferred in the countryside through the work that is done on the 
farm. Youngsters learn the value of hard work, they learn the value of 
economic independence by virtue of that hard work, and that we want to make 
sure that whatever V7as done did not jeopardize that value system. 

As a result of those conversations, the Department of Labor (DOL) made 
the decision to pull back the proposal as it related to the family farm 
section and to actually review the entire rule. We are engaged with DOL, and 
we will continue to be engaged with them as they formulate this rule. 

BLUEPRINT FOR STRONGER SERVICE 

Mr. Aderholt: Could you shed some more light on how your plan 
"Blueprint for a Stronger Workforce" provides the same level of service for 
farmers and other people in rural America while reducing staff numbers? 

Response; The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) must be built to 
meet the evolving needs of a 21st century agricultural economy. The USDA, like 
families and businesses across the country, cannot continue to operate like we 
did 50 years ago. 

The Blueprint for Stronger Service is based on a Department-wide review 
of operations conducted as part of the Administration's Campaign to Cut Waste, 
launched by President Obama and Vice President Biden to make government work 
better and more efficiently for the American people. The agency took a hard 
look at all USDA operations, from headquarters to field offices. The end 
result is a plan that will create optimal use of USDA's employees, better 
results for USDA customers, and greater efficiencies for American taxpayers. 

The Blueprint includes many common sense actions such as consolidating 
more than 700 different cell phone contracts into about 10 and several very 
difficult decisions such as closing 131 Farm Service Agency (FSA) county 
offices across rural America. By proposing to consolidate 131 offices 
nationwide, FSA is striving to balance budget reductions, staff reductions, 
and increasing workloads while focusing the efforts of our staff on continuing 
to provide high quality service from the remaining 2,113 office locations. The 
agency's goal is to strengthen service, notwithstanding reduced budgets and 
fewer workers. And the Blueprint for Stronger Service helps to achieve FSA’s 
goal . 


Key to our ability to maintain service in rural America is the 
deployment of modern Information Technology (IT) systems. Two IT projects in 
particular are critical to our efforts to maintain service levels in rural 
America. First, it is critical that we maintain support for the FSA IT 
modernization known as MIDAS. Using the funding provided by this Committee in 
FY 2012, the first phase of MIDAS is expected to "go-live" during the first 
quarter of FY 2013. Phase 1 will support the Marketing Assistance Loans 
program and provide a framework for quickly adding support of other farm 
programs. Full funding for MIDAS in FY 2013 {$99.8 million) is necessary to 
continue building out support for farm program delivery. 
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Secondly, the Acreage/Crop Reporting Streamlining Initiative (ACRSI) is 
a business process reengineering/IT modernization, project which has already 
resulted in several process improvements. For example, FSA and the Risk 
Management Agency (RMA) have consolidated more than 70 acreage/crop reporting 
dates into just 15, significantly reducing the burden on producers to 
participate in farm programs and crop insurance. In addition, through ACRSI 
FSA and RMA are in the process of consolidating crop codes and other data 
necessary to allow data sharing between the agencies. The goal of ACRSI is to 
establish a common framework for producers to report eligibility and 
participation information for applicable USDA programs. This is accomplished 
by establishing common data standards for automated processes across USDA to 
simplify and reduce the need for producers to provide the same information at 
different times for different agencies while simultaneously reducing USDA 
administrative and operating costs by sharing similar data across 
participating agencies. We hope to launch an ACRSI pilot project during Che 
Spring of 2012 which will allow producers to provide participation information 
electronically through a website or by downloading applicable information from 
their precision agriculture systems. Funding to develop and maintain the IT 
infrastructure required for ACRSI is being made available from the crop 
insurance mandatory account. The Federal Crop Insurance Act (FCIA) authorizes 
RMA to utilize funding received through administ.rative and catastrophic 
coverage fees collected from crop insurance participants to develop program 
related IT systems. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSWOMAN I<UI4MIS 

SNAP ELIGIBILITY 

Ms. Luminis: VJhat percentage of SNAP participants are eligible only 
through broad based categorical eligibility? Do you know what percentage of 
SNAP growth is a result of categorical eligibility? 

Response: In FY 2010, when 39 States had implemented broad-based 

categorical eligibility, only 2.9 percent of SNAP participants lived in 
households that exceeded the Federal income limits. Less than one percent of 
total benefits were received by these households. An additional number of 
SNAP participants exceed the Federal asset limits; data to determine this 
number is not available. 

While eligibility has expanded to some degree over the past decade, most 
notably through bipartisan Congressional action, the program maintains and 
enforces national standards for eligibility and benefits. The growth that we 
have seen in recent years reflects both the expansion of the population in 
need and our increasing success in reaching a higher proportion of those in 
need, Americans that are eligible for the program by virtue of their low 
incomes. Increased costs also reflect the fact that the poor not only grew in 
number, but got poorer, with the proportion of households receiving the 
maximum benefit level - because their income was particularly low - nearly 
doubling between 2001 and 2010, to 40 percent. 

NUTRITION PROGRAM DUPLICATION 

Ms. Lummis: The GAO report on duplicative programs recognizes 18 
domestic food and nutrition assistance programs. What is the USDA doing to 
reduce overlapping programs? If the administrative costs of these programs 
account for a tenth to a quarter of the total cost, how can we save money by 
addressing inefficiencies? 

Response: USDA shares an interest in preventing inefficiency and 
overlap in federal nutrition assistance programs, while at the same time 
ensuring that those who are eligible receive the assistance they need. But 
the array of programs that Congress has authorized forms a nutrition safety 
net to prevent hunger and poor nutrition. 

In practice, relatively few households stack program on top of program: 
among those that participate in at least one of the four major programs (SNAP, 
WIC, NSLP, SBP) , about 40 percent participate in only one and only six percent 
participate in all four. Nutrition assistance is one area where multiple 
programs reflect a diversity of need, not duplication of effort. 

It's also worth noting that administrative expenses for the major 
nutrition assistance programs are quite low. Federal funding for 
administrative costs accounts for about nine percent of Federal spending 
for WIC, four percent for SNAP and less than three percent for school 
meals. Over 90 percent of these administrative funds are distributed to 
States for use in delivering benefits and services, rather than used to 
support Federal staff. 

With both the program structure and administrative funding allocations 
primarily set in statute, fundamental change to nutrition assistance programs 
requires legislation to modify or eliminate the specific mandates for these 
programs. However, in order to maximize efficiencies within USDA's current 
authority, FNS promotes policy and operational changes that streamline the 
application and certification process; enforce rules that prevent simultaneous 
participation in programs with similar benefits or target audiences; and 
reviews and monitors program operations to minimize waste and error. 
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COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 

Ms. Lummis: Can programs such as the Commodity Supplemental Food 
Program be combine with other nutrition programs with the same target 
population? For example, WIC could serve the low-income women and children 
that CSFP is serving. 

Response; The Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) serves low- 
income pregnant and breastfeeding women, other women up to one year 
postpartum, infants, children up to age six, and elderly persons at least 60 
years of age. CSFP participants may participate in any other Federal domestic 
nutrition assistance program, if eligible, with the exception of the Special 
Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (the WIC 
Program) , However, CSFP and the fr/IC Program have slightly different 
eligibility critex’ia for women, infants, and children; therefore, individuals 
eligible for one program may not be eligible for the other. For example, CSFP 
serves children age five and women seven to twelve months postpartum, while 
the WIC Program does not (unless the woman is breastfeeding) . It should also 
be remembered that the majority of CSFP participants are now elderly 
(currently, almost 97 percent of CSFP participants are elderly), so a 
substantial portion of CSFP participants would not be eligible for WIC. 
Transitioning the relatively few CSFP participants that would qualify for WIC 
would result in minimal savings in CSFP and would result in offsetting 
increases in WIC. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM DUPLICATION 

Ms. Lummis: Has the White House Rural Council discussed the GAO 
recommendations on fragmented economic development programs? Do you have 
plans to consolidate programs? 

Response: The President is currently seeking authority to reorganize 

and consolidate Executive Branch agencies in order to streamline government to 
make it work better for the American people. To ensure that government 
reorganizations will result in a more efficient government, the President's 
proposal for the first time requires that any such proposal cut costs or 
reduce the number of government agencies. When the President requested this 
authority, he pointed out the sprawling authorities of the federal agencies 
that deal with commerce and trade, including the programs within RBCS. If and 
when the President is granted this streamlining authority, USDA looks forward 
to working with the Administration and Congress to ensure that commerce and 
trade programs are delivered in the most effective manner in rural 
communities . 


AGRICULTURE STATISTICS 

Ms. Lummis: Can you consolidate RMA and FSA agriculture statistics into 
one collection under FSA? How can the IT of USDA be made more compatible with 
crop insurance programs? 

Response: While there is considerable overlap, not all farmers and 
ranchers participating in the Federal crop insurance program administered by 
the Risk Management Agency (RMA) also participate in the farm programs 
administered by the Farm Service Agency (FSA) . Accordingly, it is unlikely 
that we will ever be able to completely consolidate data collection under one 
agency. However, we are reducing the burden on producers by eliminating 
duplicate data collections and improving data sharing, not only between FSA 
and RMA, but across all of USDA. 

For example, RMA and FSA have been working on consolidating producers’ 
information through the Comprehensive Information Management System (CIMS) . 
CIMS was developed in accordance with section 10706 of the Farm Security and 
Rural Investment Act of 2002. CIMS provides electronic access to a central 
source of common information, i.e., producer name, address, acreage, share and 
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Other key planting information. CIMS information has helped reduce costs 
associated with data collection, and identify data inconsistencies and 
reporting errors. 

Further, in July 2010, the USDA announced the Acreage Crop Reporting 
Streamlining Initiative (ACRSI) - a joint initiative to create a common USDA 
framework for producers to report information to participate in certain USDA 
programs. FSA and RMA have been working with the National Agricultural 
Statistics Service (NASS) and the Natural Resources Conservation Service 
(NRCS) on the common reporting process. Through ACRSI, the agencies developed 
common land and producer definitions. FSA and RMA will implement common 
acreage reporting dates starting in July 2012. This consolidation will reduce 
the number of times producers must report their information. This spring we 
hope to launch a pilot program under ACRSI which will allow participating 
producers to report program information on-line and eventually directly from 
their precision agriculture systems. 

These initiatives have helped standardize the use of data across the 
different organizations. CIMS information has been used by FSA to implement 
the Average Crop Revenue Election {ACRE) program. In the SURE program, RMA 
and FSA collaborated to share the insurance information necessary to compute 
the SURE payment. 

Finally, it is important to note that information technology 
modernization is absolutely necessary to get the full benefit from the CIMS 
and ACRSI initiatives. FSA's Modernize and Innovate the Delivery of 
Agricultural Systems (MIDAS) project and RMA's Information Technology 
Modernization (ITM) projects are implementing the ACRSI recommendations for 
standardizing different data requirements that will assist producers in filing 
acreage reports with RMA and FSA. When fully implemented, these technology and 
system improvements will allow producers to provide relevant program 
information at their first contact with USDA, be that FSA, NRCS, or their crop 
insurance agent, and have that information shared seamlessly across USDA. 

MUTUAL/SELF-HELP HOUSING GRANT PROGRAM 

Ms. Lummis; Your FY 2012 budget provided a justification for eliminating 
the Mutual/Self-Help Housing Grants. Were there improvements made that would 
now justify its funding for FY 2013? 

Response: The FY 2012 Budget did propose the elimination of the Mutual 
and Self Help (MSH) Housing grants in unison with a significant reduction in 
of the 502 Single Family Housing Direct (SFH-D) program. However, MSH grants 
were not eliminated in the 2012 Appropriations Act. The FY 2013 Budget 
reduces for MSH grants funding by $20 million, leaving a total of $10 
million. The MSH grants continue to provide assistance for very low- and low- 
income households to construct their own homes. The funding for this program 
is directly correlated to the financing provided through the SFH-D program. 

In FY 2013, the funding for the SFH-D program will be targeted, in part, to 
mutual and self-help grant recipients. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD RESEARCH INITIATIVE 

Ms. Lummis: Are AFRI grants ignoring yield and herd health research in 
favor of food system research? How are these grant proposals prioritized? 

Response: AFRI supports research, education, and extension work by 
awarding grants that respond to key problems of national, regional, and multi- 
state importance in sustaining agriculture. In FY 2010, no less than $32.3 
million was spent on research, education, and extension relevant to yield and 
herd health, or approximately 13 percent of awarded dollars. In contrast, 

AFRI supported food systems research at the level of $4.8 million. 
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The agriculture and food sciences, which include the areas of yield and 
herd health, are represented by a balanced portfolio of fundamental and 
applied research. The AFRI Foundational program supports research on animal 
health and production. Those awards focus on improving animal nutrition and 
growth efficiency, reproduction, product quality, genetics/breeding, and herd 
health. New and continuing projects will investigate novel strategies Co help 
maintain the competitiveness of U.S. animal agriculture. 

AFRI supports integrated herd health awards by soliciting competitive- 
proposals for multi-disciplinary, multi-institutional Coordinated Agricultural 
Projects (CAPS) for high impact diseases. AFRI resources are heavily 
leveraged with other Federal and non-Federal dollars. 
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The Honorable Tom Vilsack 
Secretary of Agriculture 
United States Department of Agriculture 
! 400 Independence Avenue. S W 
Washington. DC 20250 

Dear Secretary Vilsack: 

I am writing today to request that your department submit budgets to the Sub-Committee on 
Agriculture. Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies within the 
Committee on Appropriations that represent in detail how your agency v'-ould operate with a 25 percent 
reduction in funds, a 20 percent reduction in funds and a 10 percent reduction in funds 

As you know, as of this writing, we are months away from reaching our debt ceiling of $14 29 
trillion. The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) projects that the gross federal debt will increase every 
year of the 201 1-2020 period, reaching $23.1 trillion in 2020 and costing Americans over $1 trillion in 
interest payments alone by 2020. 

According to CBO, at the end of the fiscal year of 2008, the debt held by the public was $5.8 
trillion. Since then the public debt has shot to $9 trillion by the end of fiscal year 2010. While the 
government experienced lower tax revenues due to the economic recession, the response by the 
Administration and Congress to jolt the economy with higher federal spending coupled with the past 
imbalance between spending and revenues has led to an unsustainable debt. 

Our fiscal situation is unacceptable. The responsibility for our debt is shared jointly by Democrat 
and Republican Administrations and Congresses of the past and finding solutions must be a bipartisan 
endeavor. That is why I am writing to you today to ask that your agency work with Republicans to begin 
reigning in spending and start our nation on a fiscally responsible course. 

Thank you in advance for your willingness to work with the Sub-Committee on Agriculture. 

Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies on this important issue. 


Sincerely, 



Tom Graves 
.Member of Congress 
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The Honorable Tom Graves 
Member 

Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Pood and Drug Administralion and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
LI.S. House of Representatives 
2362-A Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington. D C. 20515-1009 

Dear Congressman Graves: 

Thank you for your letter of March 3 1, 201 1 , regarding the Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) 
budget and the Nation’s ftscal situation. 1 want Co assure you that I share your concerns as wc continue 
to moke the tough choices to reduce the Federal deOcit, reform our government, and win the future. 

1 apologize for Ihe delayed response. 

I am responding to your request for information on how the Department would operate in (he event of 
a 1 0-, 20-, or 25-percenl reduction in ftinds. Any of these levels is likely to result in a reduced ability 
to meet the programmatic needs of our constituents, curtail needed information technology 
investments, and lead to reduced slafTing. ( am pleased to note that USDA did not wait to begin 
reducing our expenditures. Last year, USDA saved $6 billion through Ihe negotiation of a new 
agreement for crop insurance, $4 billion of which will go to pay down the Federal deficit. Also, 
agencies across [he Department have looked for ways to change the way they do business — finm 
reducing the number of visits a fanner has to make to our offices to receive conservation services, to 
saving taxpayer dollars by operating our nutrition assistance programs at historic levels of accuracy. 

With the Oeparinwni’s 2012 budget, we are proposing measures that reflect savings from a numberof 
lerminationa and reductions of programs and efficiency improvements in order to streamline and 
reduce our administrative costs. The budget includes over S2,b billion in leiminations and reductions, 
some of which aro displayed in the Tetminations, Reductions, and Savings volume of the 2012 
President’s Budget. With these measures, we have taken another critical step to properly manage the 
deficit reduction while preserving Ihe benefits and services wc have provided to Americans. 

As we continue this very Important work for America’s people, 1 plan to spend every taxpayer dollar 
with as much care as if it were my own. I look forward to working with you on (his Issue in Ihe 
coming months. 

Sincerely, 



An Equal OppoAiftir Enptofw 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN GRAVES 

BUDGET REDUCTION SCENARIO REQUEST 

Mr. Graves: Mr. Secretary, last March, I sent you a letter Co inquire 
if your department would please submit alternative budgets to this Sub- 
committee to show where you would make reductions if you were given budget 
scenarios with reductions of 25, 20, and 10 percent from your current funding 
levels . 

Since I wrote that letter, our national debt has risen by more than a 
trillion dollars and is still climbing. 

I received your response in May, stating that you shared my concerns and 
that you would make "tough choices to reduce Che Federal deficit, reform our 
government, and win the future." 

I was hoping for some specific figures in order to get perspective on 
where you think further reductions are possible and where you might be able to 
re-evaluate if everything your department seeks to do is vital. I know there 
are many important functions of the USDA. But it's time for everyone to take a 
genuine look, not just surface level shifts and number games. 

However, you did not include these alternative budget scenarios I 
requested. Americans are paying over $11 million dollars in salaries and 
expenses for the Office of the Chief Economist, Dr. Glauber's office alone. 

You have requested an additional $831,000 for that office. Could you please 
have Dr. Glauber and his office compile some detailed, alternative budgets 
with these 25-, 20-, and 10% spending reduction scenarios? 

Response: Reducing the deficit is a critical part of the President's 
economic plan. The long-term stability of the economy depends on whether we 
have the will to act now. Farmers and ranchers know the importance of a 
healthy economy, which raises incomes and increases demand for their products. 
Therefore, USDA's 2013 Budget reflects the President's Plan for Economic 
Growth and Deficit Reduction, which reduces the deficit by $32 billion over 
ten years by eliminating direct farm payments, decreasing crop insurance 
subsidies, and better targeting conservation funding to high priority areas, 

USDA's budget also reflects the tough choices we made after an in-depth 
evaluation of core programs. The budget proposes to reduce or terminate 
selected programs and reallocate resources to fund targeted investments in 
priority programs and infrastructure to provide a foundation for sustainable 
economic growth. For example, while the budget proposes increases for 
nutrition assistance programs to meet anticipated participation levels, 
marketing and regulatory programs are reduced by over 6 percent below 2012. 

This past year, I led a Department-wide review of operations to make 
USDA work better and more efficiently for Che American people. Agency leaders 
took a hard look at all their operations, both in headquarters and field 
offices. The result was our Blueprint for Stronger Service. The plan 
identifies administrative efficiencies, office closures and targeted staffing 
reductions, to help us deal with reductions in funding. This plan will create 
optimal use of USDA's employees, better results for USDA customers, and 
greater efficiencies for American taxpayers. When fully implemented, these 
immediate actions will generate efficiencies valued at about $150 million 
annually. 

Since 2010, our operating budget has been cut by $3 billion, or 12 
percent. Any further reduction in funding for our back office operations 
would significantly impair our ability to deliver critical services and would 
imperil our efforts to manage an increasingly complex workload with less money 
and fewer workers. 
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The 2013 Budget will provide the resources we need to effectively 
deliver the level of service our customers and your constituents expect from 
USDA -- whether it is applying for a farm operating loan, enrolling more acres 
into conservation programs, supporting business creation, seeking nutrition 
assistance, or any of the multitude of services provided by our dedicated 
workforce . 

Information about the Office of the Chief Economist is provided for the 
record . 

[The information follows:} 

The Office of the Chief Economist (OCE) advises the Secretary of 
Agriculture on the economic implications of policies and programs affecting 
the U.S. food and fiber system and rural areas. OCE supports USDA policy 
decision-making by analyzing the economic impact of proposals and coordinating 
responses among multiple USDA agencies. Requests for analyses come from the 
Secretary, other Administration Officials, and members of Congress. These 
requests may concern proposed changes in USDA programs, policies, and 
legislation. 

OCE also coordinates, reviews, and approves all commodity and aggregate 
agricultural and food-related data used to develop outlook and situation 
material within the Department. OCE publishes the monthly World AgridJlCural 
Supply and Demand Estimates report, a principal Federal Economic Indicator, 
which provides U.S. farmers, policymakers, and traders with comprehensive 
forecasts of supply and demand for major U.S. and global crops and U.S. 
livestock. OCE coordinates USDA's annual Agricultural Outlook Forum, which 
first began in 1923. OCE also houses the Joint Agricultural Weather Facility, 
which provides early warnings and assessments of significant weather events 
affecting agriculture and produces the Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, an 
international summary of crop-related weather developments. 

Major OCE activities encompass: policy and program analysis; regulatory 
reviews; information dissemination; agricultural market surveillance; 
coordination of assessments of international and domestic agricultural 
developments; improvement of forecasting techniques; coordination of weather, 
climate and remote sensing activities; coordination of sustainable development 
activities; coordination of global climate change research and issues; support 
for the development of environmental services markets; energy policy analysis 
and coordination of energy research and issues; and analysis of issues and 
developments affecting agricultural labor. 

If OCE's budget was reduced by the percentages outlined in your 
question, reductions from FY 201.2 would amount to approximately $1.1 million, 
$2.2 million, and $2.8 million, respectively. At any of these reduced levels, 
OCE would be unable to perform many of the key functions that farmers, the 
agriculture industry, the public, and members of Congress rely on. 

More specifically, if OCE were to face any of these reductions, 
wholesale elimination of entire programs would be necessary, including 
involuntary staff reductions of around one quarter of all OCE staff under the 
deepest cut. It should also be noted that over the last two fiscal years, OCE 
has already absorbed a cumulative reduction in its annual appropriation of 14 
percent . 


EVALUATING VITAL ROLES OF USDA 

Mr. Graves: Mr. Secretary, I fear for our ability to "win the future" 
if a 3 percent reduction of an already astronomical spending level, is the 
best we can achieve. I am certain we can find more options. I remain 
optimistic about winning the future, but we need leaders like you to really, 
truly want to fix the problem, and not just speak about them, and to also 
realize that we cannot spend our way into the future. 
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You Stated in your letter that these hypothetical reductions in spending 
I requested would result in a reduced ability to meet the "programrnatic needs 
of our constituents." Mr. Secretary, have you thought to examine if what the 
Department views as the "programmatic needs of constituents" are a vital role 
for the Federal Government to be playing? 

Response: The establishment of the Department 150 years ago underscored 

the importance of agriculture and rural America to the country. Agriculture 
plays a fundamental role in our economy - responsible for 1 in 12 jobs. When 
American producers earn record income, as they did last year, everyone 
benefits through the creation of more jobs and higher wages, whether in food 
processing, packaging, or farm equipment manufacturing, the reduction of our 
dependence on foreign oil supplies, or the increased availability of more 
nutritious food. 

At USDA we have been working to fulfill President Obama's vision for a 
nation where everyone gets a fair shot and an economy that makes, creates and 
innovates. We do this by laying a foundation for sustainable economic growth 
and job creation. USDA is at the forefront of developing the technology and 
tools necessary to transform rural America so that it can create and take 
advantage of nev/ economic opportunities. 

We have generated rural wealth with our conservation and rural 
development programs. These programs help create green jobs, improve 
recreation and tourism, and facilitate the production of renewable energy. We 
have maintained a strong agriculture safety net through a system of income 
support, disaster mitigation, and a record number of farm, loans. 

On. February 10, 2012, I announced another record-breaking calendar year 
for farm exports. Total agricultural exports for calendar year 2011 were a 
robust $136.3 billion. We saw a rise in both the value and volume of U.S. 
agricultural exports worldwide in 2011, as international sales rose $20.5 
billion over the previous record set in calendar year 2010. Agricultural 
exports have supported the creation of over a million jobs. USDA has expanded 
markets for American goods abroad by working aggressively to break down 
barriers to trade and provide U.S. businesses with the resources needed to 
reach consumers around the world. The ratification of the trade agreements 
with South Korea, Colombia and Panama will increase U.S. farm exports by an 
additional $2.3 billion-supporting nearly 20,000 American jobs-by eliminating 
tariffs, removing barriers to trade and leveling the playing field for U.S. 
producers . 

Agriculture has also led the development of our bio-based economy, where 
what we grow and raise is used to make fuel, chemicals and polymers to 
complement our traditional production of food, feed, and fiber. Resilient, 
hard-working rural residents provide a model for creating economically 
thriving communities, which underscores why the unemployment rate is dropping 
more quickly in rural America than anywhere else in the country. 

The Department has programs to help people in need by ensuring that they 
have access to a plentiful supply of safe and nutritious food. This is 
fandamental to the healthy development of every child in America and to the 
well-being and productivity of every family. In recent years, the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program has helped millions of families meet 
basic nutritional needs. We have accomplished a critical step on the road to 
deliver healthier, more nutritious food to our Nation's schoolchildren and to 
help them develop healthy eating habits for life. We have seen the connection 
between what our kids eat and how well they perform in school. And we know 
that America's success in the 21st century is dependent on having the best- 
prepared and best-educated workforce in. the world. So it is critical that 
that all children have the basic nutrition they need to learn, to grow, and to 
pursue their dreams. 
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These are just a few of the ways that USDA is helping to create jobs and 
work towards an economy built to last. But it's going to take more to keep 
moving forward, and that's the goal of President Obama. 

I share the President's vision for investing in activities that promote 
economic growth, while reducing our deficits over the long-term. We need to 
cut what we can't afford in order to pay for what really matters, but in a way 
that does not hamper growth or prevent us from helping businesses and American 
families that need assistance. At USDA we recognized, like families and 
businesses across the country, that we could not continue to operate as we did 
in the past and that we must innovate, modernize, and be better stewards of 
the taxpayers' dollars. 

Over the past decade, USDA has seen an increase in program complexity 
and demand for services while staffing has decreased. Therefore, for fiscal 
year 2012, I led a Department-wide review of operations to make USDA work 
better and more efficiently for the American people. Agency leaders took a 
hard look at all their operations, both in headquarters and field offices. 

The result was our Blueprint for Stronger Service. The plan identifies 
administrative efficiencies, office closures and targeted staffing reductions, 
to help us deal with reductions in funding. This plan will create optimal use 
of USDA's employees, better results for USDA customers, and greater 
efficiencies for American taxpayers. 

CROP INSURANCE SAVINGS APPLIED TO DEFICIT REDUCTION 

Mr. Graves: You noted in your letter that that USDA was able to save $6 
billion through negotiations on new crop insurance and that $4 billion of that 
went directly to deficit reduction. Could you please provide to my office and 
for the record, documentation that this $4 billion transaction occurred, and 
that this money was indeed returned to the U.S. Treasury? 

Response: The $6 billion savings was scored based on a reduction in 
delivery expenses and underwriting gains paid to reinsured companies over a 10 
year period. Negotiated limits were placed on the amounts paid out for these 
purposes, which is reducing the amount withdrawn from the Treasury beginning 
in FY 2012 through FY 2021. 

BIOPREFERRED MARKETS PROGRAM AND FORESTRY INDUSTRY 

Mr. Graves: I appreciate the position you are in and the decisions you 
have to make in order to reduce spending while still aiding the Agriculture 
industry. 

It has been brought to my attention that the USDA's Office of the Chief 
Economist operates a program called the Biopreferred Markets Program, that is 
supposed to promote in the public market place and give procurement preference 
across the entire federal government to agriculture and forest "biobased" 
products, of which regular trees, both hardwoods and pine, would probably fall 
into this category. 

Do trees fall into your definition of biobased products? 

Response: Defined by the 2002 Farm Bill, biobased products are 

commercial or industrial products (other than food or feed) that are composed 
in whole, or in significant part, of biological products, renewable 
agricultural materials {including plant, animal, and marine materials), or 
forestry materials. The 2008 Farm Bill extended the definition of biobased 
products to include biobased intermediate ingredients or feedstocks. With 
respect to the BioPreferred program, wood products definitely fall under the 
definition of biobased products. Moreover, the BioPreferred program does not 
exclude forestry-based biobased products. According to conference report 
language from Che 2002 Farm Bill, *thG intent [of the Biopreferred Markets 
Program] is to stimulate the production of new biobased products and to 
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energize emerging markets for those products." Therefore, the program focuses 
on promoting new and emerging uses of biobased products, including forestry- 
based biobased products. Only biobased products that had a significant market 
share prior to 1972 are excluded from participation. In this regard the 
BioPreferred program works closely with USDA's Forest Products Research Lab in 
Madison, Wisconsin to ensure those forest-based products applying to 
participate in the BioPreferred program did not have a significant market 
share prior to 1972. Part of the lab's mission is to help devise innovative 
ways to use our forests to make new consumer products. 

I note that the BioPreferred program is no longer operated by the Office 
of the Chief Economist, but by Departmental Management. 

Mr. Graves; I have 3 mills in my district employing over 500 Georgians. 
How should I explain to them that the USDA doesn't support their products 
because they are somehow not biobased or green or renewable enough and that 
you are spending their tax dollars to encourage everyday consumers and federal 
procurement departments to not buy their products, but some other foreign or 
alternative "biobased" good? 

Response: The BioPreferred program works closely with the Forest 

Products lab to identify, qualify, and include new forest product technologies 
in the BioPreferred program consistent with the stated Congressional intent 
for the program in the 2002 Farm Bill conference language, which is to promote 
new and emerging markets for biobased products. Also, a number of USDA 
programs actively promote the use of wood and forestry products. For example, 
USDA promotes domestic wood as the preferred construction material for 
sustainable buildings. USDA's 2011 Strategic Sustainability Performance Plan, 
developed under the requirements of Executive Order 13514, establishes a 
specific objective in this regard: USDA should 

"Use domestically harvested wood products, ideally locally sourced 
and from National Forest System lands wherever practicable and 
feasible, as the preferred green building material for all USDA 
facilities and buildings. 

This recently adopted policy is consistent with EO 13514 due to 
the environmental benefits of wood, including reduced energy 
consumption and reduction of greenhouse gases (GHGs). Life-cycle 
research studies show that fossil fuel consumption, potential 
contributions to GHG emissions and quantities of solid waste tend 
to be less for manufacturing and use of wood products than for 
competing products. Moreover, wood products that are installed 
and used appropriately tend to have lower environmental emissions 
and burdens than functionally equivalent products of other 
materials . " 

In addition, USDA's Forest Service actively promotes the use of woody 
biomass and has developed a national strategy to stimulate woody biomass 
utilization. Their woody biomass web page ( http : //www ■ f s . f ed. us . woodvbiomass ) 
contains the strategy and other helpful information to increase the use of 
forestry products, 

Mr. Graves; There is an impression held by some in the forestry and 
hardwoods industry that the USDA has kept most forest products out by 
essentially claiming that the hardwoods and forestry products don't need 
"promoting" because these businesses operate "mature markets." 

It would seem to me that this creates a disadvantage for wood products 
in the marketplace, or in other terms that here again the federal government 
is picking winners and losers. Tree farmers in Georgia and throughout the 
Nation are finding it harder to find markets for the wood they grow, and this 
is one more barrier to them. 
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Dr. Glauber and Mr. Secretary, I want to express my concerns by the way 
that this Biopreferred Markets Program is being implemented. It seems that it 
was written or designed to promote many different agricultural products, but 
it's only guided toward the direction of certain materials, many of which may 
or may not have been grown or made in America. It's almost as if American 
trees and wood products are excluded from the program. 

From what I've learned, this program — originally designed by Congress 
to promote agriculture and forestry biobased products - actually seems to be 
creating a disincentive in the market place for using traditional forest 
products, like trees grown by family foresters or private industry in Georgia 
and in my district. 

For example, currently under this program, a bamboo plywood product 
which is not likely made or grown in the US — can obtain a "USDA Certified 
Biobased" label but a US grown and manufactured hardivood plywood product 
cannot. Is this correct? 

Response: The legislative history of section 9002 suggests Congress 

intended to use this program to speed the development of new markets for 
biobased products, rather than to support mature markets for products. As 
described in the conference report accompanying the Farm Security and Rural 
Investment Act of 2002, the intent of section 9002 "is to stimulate the 
production of new biobased products and to energize emerging markets for those 
products." For this reason, USDA's regulation outlining the Federal 
procurement preference program, "Guidelines for Designating Biobased Products 
for Federal Procurement, " excludes mature markets from the program. USDA used 
the same rationale for excluding mature market products from the voluntary 
labeling program. 

Your concerns also relate to the use of imported vs. domestic products. 
Despite the stated intent of Congress that the BioPreferred program was to 
support domestic use of agricultural and forestry materials, the Office of the 
U.S. Trade Representative successfully argued that the program benefits would 
be extended to all countries with which the U.S. had most favored nation 
status. Their rationale relates to the trade agreements to which the U.S. is 
a party. Consistent with U.S. trade agreements to which USDA as a Federal 
government agency must adhere, biobased products that contain raw materials 
derived from imported plants {or other qualifying materials) are acceptable 
for the USDA voluntary labeling program. Imported products have to meet the 
same minimum content, verification standards, testing, and program 
requirements as U.S. products. Imported products must also meet any Federal 
labeling laws that may apply, including where required, country of origin. 
There is no blanket prohibition on the u.se of a USDA Certified Biobased 
Product label on U.S. grown and manufactured hardwood plywood products. 
However, these must be new products that did not have a significant market 
share prior to 1972. The USDA BioPreferred program works closely with the 
USDA Forest Products Laboratory to identify new uses for forest products. 

Mr. Graves: Don't you think this will confuse consumers and leave them 
with the impression that the bamboo plywood is somehow better? 

Response: The USDA Certified Biobased Product label only describes and 

certifies new carbon content and does not intend to describe whether one 
product line is "better" than another. For this reason, the only number on 
the label is the percent of the new carbon content (i.e., the biobased 
content ) . 

Mr. Graves: Whether or not I agree that the federal government should 
facilitate product promotion programs, why would USDA give both producers and 
consumers the impression that they are American products are being marketed 
against, or led to believe they are inferior, simply because they cannot or do 
not receive this biobased classification? Trees seem pretty biobased to me. 
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Response: Trees are indeed biobased and, if U.S. trees are being used 

make products for new and emerging markets, they would qualify for 
certification and designation. 

Mr. Graves: If you are operating this program, let's promote what we 
grow here in America and Georgia, not foreign goods that compete against what 
we produce. 

Please give me some insight into this issue, if my perspective is 
accurate and some positive solutions on how we on this subcommittee can work 
with you to fix this problem, and if it's going to continue to operate, how we 
can include good American wood products. 

Response: American wood products are included in the program, just like 

foreign wood products, if they are new and emerging markets as specified in 
the enabling legislation. Consistent with U.S. trade agreements to which USDA 
as a Federal government agency must adhere, biobased products that contain raw 
materials derived from imported plants {or other qualifying materials) are 
acceptable for the USDA voluntary labeling program. Imported products have to 
meet the same minimum content, verification standards, testing, and program 
requirements as U.S. products. Imported products must also meet any Federal 
labeling laws that may apply, including where required, country of origin. 

BLUEPRINT FOR STRONGER SERVICE REALIZED SAVINGS 

Mr. Graves: Mr. Secretary, this subcommittee wants to be supportive of 
your efforts to reduce, where possible, the number of USDA offices throughout 
the country, and to streamline the operation of the Department by taking 
advantage of opportunities to create efficiencies of scale within USDA. 

Earlier this year, you announced your Blueprint for Stronger Service. 
There are a lot of details in this binder. There are seven tabs full of 
information ranging from staffing and workload trends to process improvements 
to administrative efficiencies. 

Now you have said that that this Blueprint will save $150 million 
annually. If I look through this entire document, and there is a lot to look 
through, I don't see any relevant documentation that shows the subcommittee 
how this is going to save $150 million. 

Can you enumerate for the Subcommittee today how this plan is going to 
save $150 million annually? Give us the details. 

Response: Under Che Blueprint Cor Stronger Service, USDA is reducing 
expenditures for certain IT products, supplies, travel, printing, and other 
services. The Blueprint also calls upon USDA Co strengthen its administrative 
services. Under this initiative, the Department identified 379 
recommendations for improving USDA's office support and operations, which 
includes ways to streamline the provision of administrative services, such as 
civil rights, information technology, finance, human resources, homeland 
security, procurement, and property management. Twenty seven initial 
improvements have been identified for first-phase implementation of this 
project that will realize efficiencies through improved administrative 
services, such as leveraging USDA's size through strategic and volume 
purchases as is demonstrated by the consolidation of over 700 cell phone plans 
down to approximately 10. 

To realize further efficiencies, USDA has proposed closure of 259 
domestic offices, facilities and labs across the country, as well as 7 foreign 
offices while ensuring that the vital services they provide are not 
diminished. In some cases, the offices being closed are no longer staffed or 
are staffed by one or two people; many are within 20 miles of other USDA 
offices. In other cases, technology improvements, advanced service centers, 
and broadband service have reduced the need for brick and mortar facilities. 
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Last year, many agencies put hiring controls in place, followed by 
voluntary early retirement programs and targeted separation incentive 
programs. We have offered these programs on a broader basis in fiscal year 
2012. Over the last 15 months, nearly 7,000 people have elected to take 
advantage of regular and early retirement opportunities. These departures 
have provided agencies the flexibility to eliminate or restructure positions 
to be more relevant to customer needs. Many of the vacated positions will not 
be refilled, and many of those refilled will be at lower grades than before. 

We opted to manage change rather than implement reductions-in-force or 
furloughs, which would have disrupted services that matter to the public. 

When fully implemented, these immediate actions along with other 
recommended changes will generate efficiencies valued at about $150 million 
annually. Further improvements are expected based on the realignment of the 
workforce. Most important, these actions will ensure that USDA continues to 
provide an optimal level of service to the American people within available 
funding levels. Ultimately, the Blueprint for Stronger Service will allow us 
to manage change in a way that allows us to provide a high level of services 
despite reduced operating budgets. 

The $150 million is expected to be achieved through a combination of 
efforts, including reducing costs to supplies, travel, and printing, and 
through closing offices. Nearly $58 million in annual savings is expected to 
be achieved after the office closures are complete. Agencies have saved 
approximately $73 million in travel costs, over $17 million in reduced 
supplies expenses, and over $1 million in lower printing costs. In addition, 
over $1 million is expected to be saved through the consolidation of cell 
phone contracts. 

Mr. Graves: There is a graph in the Blueprint entitled USDA 
Administrative Efficiencies that shows travel going down by $73 million from 
FY 2010 to FY 2011, and Supplies going down by $17 million over the same time 
period. 


For the record, please provide a table that shows these reductions by 
agency/office for each of those fiscal years, and what is your plan to sustain 
these reductions in fiscal year 2012 and into the future? 

Response: Agencies have enumerated a variety of strategies by which they 
will sustain the identified reductions. To maintain lower travel costs, they 
are reducing attendance at conferences, increasing their use of video- 
conference technology, combining trips, and comparing airfares between major 
airports. To maintain lower supplies costs, agencies are centralizing 
supplies purchases, heightening oversight in regional offices, and simply 
maintaining already reduced levels. 

[The information follows:] 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Blueprint for Stronger Service 
Estimated Annual Savings 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Agency 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

Agncultura! Research ServKe 

Animal and Plant Health Inspecttm Service 

Departmental Administration 

Economic Research Service 

Farm Service Agency. 

Food and Nutrition. Seivxe 

Food Safety and Inspection Service 

Foreign Agncukural Service 

Forest Service 

Oram Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Administration... 

National Agricultural Statistics Service 

National Appeals Divsioa 

National Institute ofFood and AgncuJture 

Natural Resources Conservation Service 

Office of Advocacy and Outreach 

Office of Budget and Program Analysts 

Office of Civil Rights 

Office of Communications 

Office of Homeland Security and Eirergency Coordmatioa. 

Office ofinspecior General 

Office of the Chief Economist 

Office of lire CIiiefFinanciai Officer 

Office of the Chiefinfbnnation Officer 

Office of the General Counsel 

Office of the Secretary 

Risk Management Agency 

Rural Development 

Total USDA... 


Supplies 

-S0.7 
-2.7 
- U .3 
0.3 
0.2 
-5 7 
-1.7 
-0.3 
7.5 
4.1 
0.1 
- 0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
- 0.8 
0.0 
- 0.1 
O.I 
0,0 
0.0 
-0.5 
- 0,1 
0.0 
-!.9 
0.1 
- 0.2 
00 
-3.6 


-17.5 


Travel 

-S0.4 

-4.7 

-iO.5 

0.0 

- 0.1 

- 9,2 

- 1.3 

4.4 

0.5 

-!5.5 

-0.7 

0.0 

- 0.1 

0.3 

-27.6 

0.8 

0,0 

-0.4 

0.0 

- 0.2 

- 2.1 

0.0 

-0.7 

-I.O 

- 0.2 

- 0.6 

- 0,8 

-3.0 


-72.9 


Notes; USDA purchases for si^phes are pnmanly program related and are mostly food commodities. By law, USDA 
acquires agricultural conmxidities througli price support programs, suipkcs removal, aixi direct purcitase programs from the 
national market to stabilize and support agncuhure prices and firm mcome. USDA also provides nutritious high quality 
commodities to assorted food aid programs and needy fonniies. Smcc ihevse purchases are statutorily required and 
unpredictable, these purcliases have been renxived from this report. 

The Department inptemented an aggressive effort to reduce travel mFY 2011, although several core elements of the 
Department’s mission requre enployees to travel To account for execution ofcore duties certain mKsion-essential activities 
are excluded from this base. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCIES 

Mr. Graves: The graph entitled USDA Administrative Efficiencies also 
shows a reduction in supply costs of $17 million or 10.6 percent from FY 2010 
to FY 2011. The 0MB Object Class Analysis also shows a significant reduction 
in supply obligations for this period, but indicates that obligations for the 
supplies object class are expected to rise overall in FY 2012 and FY 2013. 

What was the basis for the supply obligations shown in the 
Administrative Efficiencies table? Was a particular sub-object class used and 
if so, which sub-object class? Are these savings expected to continue in FY 
2012? 2013? 

Response: USDA purchases for supplies are primarily program related and 
mostly food cominodities . By law, USDA acquires agricultural commodities 
through price support programs, surplus removal, and direct purchase programs 
from the national market to stabilize and support agriculture prices and farm 
income. USDA also provides nutritious high quality commodities to assorted 
food aid programs and needy families. Since these purchases are statutorily 
required and unpredictable, these purchases have been removed from this 
report. The reductions in the remaining supplies costs are from non- 
programmatic, administrative activities and are expected to be maintained in 
2012 and 2013 . 


BUDGET OBJECT CLASS ANALYSIS 

Mr. Graves; The Budget Object Class Analysis that appears with the 
supplemental materials to the budget request indicated that the FY 2010 actual 
obligations for the Department of Agriculture for travel and transport of 
persons was $296 million and that FY 2011 obligations were $271 million. 

Based on these figures, obligations related to travel decreased by just over 8 
percent from FY 2010 to FY 2011. This varies significantly from the figures 
shown in the USDA Administrative Efficiencies table where FY 2010 actuals for 
travel were reported as $372 million and FY 2011 actuals were reported as $299 
million, indicated a reduction of approximately 20 percent. 

Can you explain this difference? 

Response: As part of an effort to operate at reduced funding levels 
while continuing to provide efficient services, I have set an aggressive goal 
of reducing travel costs by 20 percent in between 2010 and 2011. Agencies 
were given targets by which to reduce their travel spending, and the agencies 
met those targets. The figures reported in the Administrative Efficiencies 
table include both travel and transportation of persons and travel and 
transportation of things. However, to support the execution of core duties, 
reduction targets excluded expenses related to agency mission-critical 
activities such as fire fighting. 

LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAMS 

Mr. Graves; The Federal Government has faced a number of high-profile 
bankruptcies and defaults, such as Open Range Communications, Range Fuels, 
Solyndra and Beacon Power, in its loan guarantee programs. Open Range and 
Range Fuels received guarantees through USDA. 

Despite these notable failures, USDA continues to make significant 
investments. On January 20, you announced $25 million guaranteed loan to 
Fiberight, LLC to build a biorefinery plant in Blairstown, Iowa. On January 
26, you announced a $232.5 million loan guarantee to ZeaChem Boardman 
Biorefinery in Boardman, Oregon. 

Since this Committee does not make decisions on the parameters of these 
loan programs, my questions are not going to focus on whether the Federal 
Government should utilize loan guarantees to support renewable energy and 
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telecommunications companies. Today, I am more concerned about how USDA is 
managing its programs and whether it is making good decisions with the 
authority it has. 

What due diligence does USDA conduct on these programs? How has it been 
improved after these failures? 

Response: USDA incorporates rigorous credit evaluation standards in 

program regulations to minimize the anticipated cost of the programs and 
reduce risk of default. Support for the biofuel industry has brought jobs to 
rural areas and assisted in the national economic recovery. USDA implemented 
a multi-stage review process in the Biorefinery Assistance Program in FY 2011, 
in accordance with provisions on the interim rule. This process includes 
national and field office personnel. The interim rule includes lessons 
learned from the initial loan guarantee for Range Fuels that was made under 
provisions of the 2008 Notice of Funding Availability (NOFA) . 

A team approach was created that allows for Rural Business - Cooperative 
Service (RBCS) State Office involvement in Section 9003, Biorefinery 
Assistance program and input from other agencies. The State Office Team 
consists of the Rural Business and Cooperative Program Director (credit 
specialist), Rural Business Energy Coordinator (state energy expertise), and 
State Engineer (typically a licensed Civil Engineer). The local presence 
assists with inspections, environmental reviews, and identifying impacts to 
the project. The State Office responsibility includes acting as lead 
underwriter on assigned projects and also has a delegation of authority for 
servicing. A National Office staff person, with renewable energy expertise, 
works with the team throughout the process. The National Office retains 
approval of the loan. 

The underwriting process, includes, but is not limited to: 

• Application Process: 

o Review completed by the multi-stage review team. (Determine 
completeness and eligibility) 
o Applications forwarded for review and comment to: 

■ National Renewable Energy Laboratory (NREL) for technical 
review. 

■ Agency Program Support Staff (PSS) for environmental review. 

■ Office of the Chief Economist (OCE) for feasibility and 
business plan review. 

• Evaluation Process: 

o Review completed by the multi-stage review team, 
o Credit quality review and underwriting 

o Evaluate strengths and weaknesses of the project. (Identify 
mitigation factors.) 

o Evaluate NREL, PSS, and OCE recommendations and mitigate risks, 
o The borrower is required to establish and maintain a debt service 
reserve account, which covers a portion of the principal and 
interest payments. (Only required in the Section 9003 program) 

• Develop Recommendation of Loan action for Loan Committee. 

Monitoring Process: 

The agency will hold meetings with the lender and visit the project site 
to inspect collateral at least annually, or more often as needed. During 
construction, the lender will ensure that the Agency is provided monthly 
reports documenting the use of the project funding until construction is 
completed. The lender must obtain and forward to the Agency the financial 
statements required by the loan agreement or the Conditional Commitment. Both 
quarterly and annual financial statements are required from the borrower which 
will be analyzed and summarized by the lender for Agency reporting purposes. 
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The State RBCS staff reviews all reports and then forwards the information to 
the Agency's Risk Compliance Officer (RCO) designated for the RBCS Energy 
Division. This activity is assigned to an energy policy analyst within the 
RBCS's Energy Division. 


The first loan guarantee, to Range Fuels, was made under criteria 
established in the NOFA published in November 2008. The interim rule that was 
published in 2011 made a number of significant improvements to the Biorefinery 
Assistance program which are presented below. 

• Implementation of a multi-tier review process. Applications and their 
review now originate at the State Office by a team consi.sting of State 
and National loan officers. Applications are then concurrently reviewed 
by the National Renewable Energy Labs, US DOE, and USDA's Office of the 
Chief Economist. The last step in the review process is by the National 
Executive Loan Committee. This enhanced process allows us to identify 
any potential risks early on in the process. 

• State office and National Office maintain frequent communication and 
consultation on each application. 

• Agency staff have completed commercial credit and financial analysis 
training . 

• An independent application scoring group has been formed to thoroughly 
review each application. This group was formed in response to the 
interim rule that was published in 2011, This group's sole function is 
its independent review as it was not part of the team analyzing the loan 
application. 

• Debt service reserve. The Agency has implemented a requirement that 
lenders maintain a debt service reserve of between 6 and 12 months, 
depending on the specific project. This requirement represents an 
additional commitment on the lender's part. 

• Higher credit rating. The Agency is requiring, in the vast majority of 
cases, an independent credit rating on the project. This should help 
reduce the risk associated with projects seeking a loan guarantee. 

• Conditional commitments strengthened. As noted above, the Agency has 
incorporated outside reviewers who can identify any risks and those risk 
are mitigated in the Conditional Commitment. The Office of the General 
Counsel thoroughly reviews the lender's loan documents and the Agency's 
Conditional Commitments . 

• Risk compliance officer. The Agency has set up enhanced monitoring of 
the loan guarantees it issues through the creation of a risk compliance 
officer who jobs it is to help to identify any potential problems in a 
timely fashion . 

Mr. Graves: Since the Federal Government's return is not commensurate 
with the risk being assumed by taxpayers, how does USDA evaluate the risk of 
each project and the program? 

Response: Projects are evaluated on a competitive basis, the primary 

criteria being the project's ability to succeed both technically and 
financially. 

Technically, each biorefinery project is evaluated to determine the 
qualifications of the individuals, advanced biofuel equipment manufacturers, 
the operator's experience, and the technology process strengths and 
weaknesses. Agreements and permits, component warranties, site utility 
infrastructure, transportation systems, land use, licenses, and environmental 
factors are all examined. 

A thorough analysis of the resource assessment, feedstock, technology, 
engineering, project development schedule, operations and maintenance is 
performed . 
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Financial analysis and stress tests are performed on the collateral, 
working capital, cash flow, and market prices. The goal of the financial 
analysis is to determine if projects can succeed in a competitive market. 

The State RBCS staff reviews all reports and then forwards the 
information to the Agency's Risk Compliance Officer (RCO) designated for the 
RBCS Energy Division. 

The RCO is responsible for monitoring portfolio risks using the reports 
provided by the Lender as well as other key industry information, which 
include analyzing industry reports and industry developments. 

The RCO provides a periodic summary and conclusion of impacts to the 
RBCS Loan Committee. 

Mr. Graves: Since these industries are rapidly developing and the 
market is evolving, meaning that they could be obsolete in a few years, how 
does USDA judge the risk of default? 

Response: The advanced biofuel industry is rapidly developing and 

evolving, but it has not yet reached the point at which commercialization has 
been achieved. It is the goal of the Biorefinery Assistance Program to assist 
the development of the industry to commercialization. The ability of a 
technology to be replicated is one of the scoring criteria in the Biorefinery 
Assistance Program. USDA believes that there are multiple pathways, 
feedstocks and processes that regionally will have advantages in successfully 
producing advanced biofuels. Success of the projects funded under the 
Biorefinery Assistance Program is critical for the projects to be replicated. 

In determining the risk of default, USDA evaluates the project's ability 
to succeed both technically and financially. With the assistance of PSS, OCE, 
and NREL we review environmental concerns, market conditions, and technical 
merit that affect the production, distribution and price of fuels and their 
relationship and impact on advanced biofuel production. 

Mr. Graves: How does USDA ensure the programs are judged on their 
merit, including creditworthiness and risk assessment, and not on political 
factors? 

Response: The Agency ensures projects are judged and selected based 
solely on their merit through completing a comprehensive review and risk 
assessment . 

1. Each project undergoes an initial review to determine completeness and 
eligibility. 

2. Projects determined complete and eligible are forwarded to the National 
Renewable Energy Laboratory (NREL) for technical review, Program Support 
Staff (PSS) for environmental review, and the USDA Office of the Chief 
Economist (OCE) for feasibility and business-level review. 

3. Each application is independently scored based on criteria established 
in 7 CFR 4279 subpart C. 

4. An Independent Score Review Team (made up of Agency personnel not 
assigned to the project) provides a second tier review to substantiate 
the score and ensure scoring consistency among projects. 

5. A team of State Office and National Office staff performs the financial 
due diligence on the project and works directly with the lender to 
clarify or resolve outstanding matters. 

6. Based on the score assigned to the project determines the priority in 
consideration for funding. 

The National Office Renewable Energy Loan Committee makes the final 
decision on selecting and funding projects, based on information and results 
from the financial, technical, environmental, and feasibility analysis. 
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Mr. Graves: Are USDA's guaranteed loan programs the appropriate 
mechanism to encourage the development and deployment of new technologies when 
the market is sending other signals? 

Response: Guaranteed loan programs are an appropriate approach for 

encouraging the development and deployment of new technologies. Guaranteed 
loan programs allow the Agency, lending community, and borrower/developer to 
participate in the project, leveraging their expertise and funding as well as 
sharing the risk. The Section 9003 Biorefinery Assistance Program is targeted 
at f irst-of-a-kind, commercial scale technologies . Accessing capital to fund 
a f irst-of-a-kind, commercial scale project is often one of the biggest 
hurdles for development and deployment of projects. By providing guarantees, 
the government helps to mitigate this challenge while sharing the risk, in 
partnership with lenders, equity investors, and project developers. 

FEDERAL PAY INCREASES 

Mr. Graves: Mr. Young, the Administration has proposed a 0.5 percent 
pay increase for federal employees beginning in January 2013 . The costs 
associated with the proposal are reflected in USDA's budget request. However, 
some agencies and offices have to absorb their increases while others are 
asking for increased appropriations to cover them. This does not seem 
equitable. 

What agencies and/or offices had to absorb the cost? 

Response: The agencies that are offsetting the pay increase through 
increased efficiencies in program operations are: the Farm Service Agency,- 
Risk Management Agency; Foreign Agricultural Service; Natural Resources 
Conservation Service; Rural Development; National Agricultural Statistics 
Service; National Institute of Food and Agriculture; Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service; Agricultural Marketing Service; Grain Inspection, Packers 
and Stockyards Administration; Food Safety and Inspection Service; and the 
Office of the Chief Information Officer (OCIO) - 

Mr. Graves: What agencies and/or offices are seeking additional 
appropriations to cover them? 

Response: The agencies that are seeking additional appropriations for 
the pay increase are: the Agricultural Research Service; Economic Research 
Service; Food and Nutrition Service; and all Departmental staff offices with 
the exception of the OCIO. 

Mr. Graves: Why the inequity? Does USDA have a policy on this? 

Response: Decisions on agency-by-agency funding for the proposed pay 
increase were made by policy officials in the broader context of program and 
other administrative funding needs within the overall USDA budget. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSWOMAN DELAUHO 

DISCRIMINATION SETTLEMENT FOR WOMEN AND HISPANIC FARMERS 

Ms. DeLauro : In late January, Secretary Vilsack, the agency announced 
an "updated and improved process" to settle the discrimination claims of women 
and Hispanic farmers. 

This is an issue of fairness: all farmers should have equal access to 
the help they need, regardless of gender or ethnicity. I know we agree on 
this fact. 

And while I applaud the move to resolve these claims and am happy to see 
some of the improvements, I still have some concerns. This was a step forward 
but it should not be the final step. Women and Hispanic farmers who have 
suffered from discrimination deserve a fair and equal process now. 

Can you clarify how this process will work - how will the outreach be 
performed? How will you ensure that individuals who have suffered from 
discrimination by the agency in the past will be notified that this process is 
underway? 

Response: USDA has engaged in outreach activities to inform potential 

claimants about the claims process, including numerous meetings and webinars 
with farmers and community organizations. In addition, USDA announced the 
claims process (including recent changes) through press releases and media 
interviews; and created a dedicated website with informational documents about 
the process such as a Fact Sheet and Summary Notice. USDA currently operates 
a toll-free call center to register individuals interested in participating in 
the process, allowing them to request a Claims Package. 

USDA plans to continue to notify women and Hispanic farmers about the claims 
process requirements and the date on which the claims period will commence. 
Ongoing outreach to potential claimants will be conducted in a number of ways. 
USDA will use media to contact as many women and Hispanic farmers as possible 
about the claims process, including social media, press releases, websites, 
and posters, as well as holding additional webinars summarizing the program to 
stakeholders. USDA also plans to mail postcards directly to over 500,000 
women and Hispanic farmers listed in USDA customer information systems about 
the claims process, plans to continue to hold meetings with farmers to notify 
them about the program, and plans to work with third-party organizations to 
email potential claimants. Finally USDA plans to enter into cooperative 
agreements with third-party organizations to notify potential claimants about 
the claims process and to conduct webinars and meetings with farmers to 
discuss the process. 

Ms. DeLauro: Can you walk me through the claims process? And let's 
assume, as the proposal seems to, that I do not need a lawyer to successfully 
complete any portion of the proposal. 

Response: The Department shares your goal of a fair and transparent 
claims process. The claims process is described in greater detail in the 
attached Framework which provides in-depth information about process 
operations, requirements for successful claims, and relief for prevailing 
claimants. Each claimant will receive an impartial adjudication of his or her 
claim, and we do not require claimants to hire an attorney to participate in 
the claims process. Additional details are provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Briefly the claims process works as follows: individuals will need to 
submit a complete Claims Package to participate in the process. An individual 
can register to get a Claims Package at www.farmerclaims.gov or by calling the 
toll-free number, 1-888-508-4429. After the contract for the neutral 
Administrator/Adjudicator is awarded, everyone who registers will be mailed a 
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Claims Package. The deadline to file a completed Claims Package will be 180 
days from start date of the Claims Period. 

Once Claims Packages are distributed, the Claims Administrator will be 
available to answer questions that individuals may have about the claims 
process. After a claimant completes and submits the Claims Package, the 
Claims Administrator will process it and, if it is timely and complete^, will 
send it to the Claims Adjudicator for a decision. The Claim Administrator 
will notify claimants if their Claims Package was not timely or complete. 

Claimants will submit their Claims Package under one of the Tiers as 
explained below: 


Tier 1 (a) 

• Prevailing claimants will receive a cash award of up to $50,000, plus 
tax relief, and debt relief on eligible farm loans. 

• The substantial-evidence standard applies. 

• Total amounts paid under Tier 1(a) are subject to a $1.13 billion 
cap. This cap may be adjusted up to $1.33 billion if the full amount 
of funds available for other tiers are not paid and awards may be 
reduced on a pro-rata basis from $50,000 depending on the number of 
successful claimants. 

Tier Kb) 

• Prevailing claimants will receive a cash award of up to $250,000 for 
proven actual damages, plus debt relief on eligible farm loans. No 
tax relief is available. 

• Documentary evidence admissible under the Federal Rules of Evidence 
is required, and the preponderance-of-the~evidence standard applies. 

• Total payments under Tier 1(b) are subject to a $100 million cap, and 
awards may be reduced on a pro-rata basis depending on the number of 
successful claimants and the total dollar amounts of their actual 
damages ■ 

Tier 2 

• Prevailing claimants will receive a $50,000 cash award, plus tax 
relief, and debt relief on eligible farm loans. 

• Certain documentation is required, and the substantial-evidence 
standard applies. 

• There is no limit to the number of claimants under Tier 2 and there 
is no cap on the total dollar amounts paid to prevailing claimants 
under Tier 2. 

• Claimants who fail Co prove their Tier 2 claims will automatically be 
reviewed under Tier 1(a). 

If the Administrator determines that a Claims Package is timely but 
incomplete, the Administrator will notify the claimant or, if represented, his 
or her counsel, as to what is missing. If Che Administrator determines that a 
timely Claims Package filed by a claimant who applies for a Tier 2 payment is 
incomplete under Tier 2 but is complete under Tier 1(a), the Administrator 
will accept the Claims Package for consideration under Tier 1(a), and will 
inform the claimant of the change in tier. Unsuccessful Tier 1(b) claims will 
not be considered under any other Tier. 

Community organizations or attorneys may assist claimants in filing a 
claim. USDA is not permitted to complete the Claims Package for claimants or 
to provide claimants with legal advice. 
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Ms. DeLauro: What supporting documentation v/ill I need? 

Response: The Department is committed to protecting taxpayer resources 

from fraud while providing a reasonably expeditious path for female and 
Hispanic farmers and ranchers with claims of past lending discrimination. The 
documentation required by the claims process depends on the claimant's 
election of Tier 1(a), Tier 1 (b) , or Tier 2. All claimants will need to 
provide proof of identity. For Tier 1(a), Tier 1(b), and Tier 2, the Claims 
Form will ask a few questions about their eligibility for our program. 

Tier 1(a) 

For Tier 1(a) claims that do not allege constructive application, no 
other specific documentation other than a completed claim form is required for 
persons who actually applied for USDA farm credit. All Tier 1(a) claims will 
be evaluated under the substantial evidence standard. 

Tier 1(a) Constructive Application 

A claim is based on an allegation of “constructive application" when the 
claimant never applied for farm loans , but was discouraged or prevented from 
applying by the actions of USDA personnel. Claimants seeking relief under the 
constructive application provisions will be required to submit, at a minimum: 

• A sworn, verified, or notarized written witness statement from 
someone who witnessed the alleged incident; or 

• A written complaint of that incident filed with USDA, either 
individually or through a representative, within one (1) year of 
the alleged discriminatory action; or 

• A letter or other document from a non-family member to a claimant, 
or from a claimant to a non-family member, that was written and 
dated within one (1) year of the alleged discriminatory action, 
and that supports that the claimant made a bona fide effort to 
apply for a farm loan or loan servicing; that he or she had a farm 
business plan which included specific crops, equipment, and the 
general location of the acreage; and that the USDA official 
actively discouraged the application in the manner alleged by the 
claimant . 

Tier Kb) 

For Tier 1(b) claims, documentation admissible under the Federal Rules 
of Evidence is required to prove each element under Tier 1(b) listed in the 
Framework. For Tier 1(b), each element must also be established by 
preponderance of the evidence. 

Tier 2 


For Tier 2 claims, specific documentation is required. All Tier 2 
claims will be evaluated under the substantial evidence standard. In addition 
to proving each element under Tier 2, the claimant must provide either a copy 
of the loan application and supporting documents, or documents from USDA 
acknowledging we received the application. The claimant must also provide a 
copy of a timely written complaint to USDA or a U.S. Government official or of 
a document from USDA or the relevant U.S. Government agency acknowledging that 
we or the other agency received the complaint. 

NUTRITIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE NORTHERN MARIANA 

ISLANDS 

Ms. DeLauro: Secretary Vilsack, as I understand it the USDA manages the 
annual grant for a Nutritional Assistance Program (NAP) in the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. And that you have been very helpful in trying 
to ensure that this program can meet the needs of the people of the 
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Coinmonweal th - that is great and I am sure that folks appreciate your hard 
work on the issue. 

However, I believe that last year the Commonwealth had to reduce NAP 
benefits by 28 percent due to an increase in the number of eligible program 
applicants. This is because the NAP is a capped block grant and the 
Memorandum of Understanding requires either cuts in benefits or denial of 
eligibility, if economic conditions make more households eligible for 
assistance . 

I am a bit confused by the agency's FY2013 request for the NAP block 
grant - it appears to be roughly $1 million less than the block grant needed 
last year. Why is this decrease recommended? 

Response: The amount requested for the Nutrition Assistance Program 

(NAP) block grant for the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands (CNMT) 
is normally determined by inflating the previous year's grant amount by the 
annual change in the Thrifty Food Plan, which is the same method required by 
Section 19(a) (2) (A) (ii) of the Food and Nutrition Act of 2008 for determining 
the amount of the block grants for Puerto Rico and American Samoa. The 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (ARRA) temporarily increased 
the block grants for Puerto Rico and American Samoa, and the Department was 
able to reprogram SNAP funds in 2009 and request additional funds in 
subsequent years to provide CNMI with a comparable increase in its NAP block 
grant. This temporary funding increase is currently scheduled to phase out 
for all of the States and territories in October 2013. 

For FY 2012, USDA was able to make a one-time $1 million adjustment 
above the increased amount referred to above to help CNMI service an 
unanticipated peak in demand for program services. The funding was provided 
to relieve a backlog of applications in FY 2012 and was not expected to be 
maintained in subsequent years . 

Ms, DeLauro: You and I are both strong supporters of the ^Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) which is able to respond greater need in 
times of economic difficulty because it is not a block grant. 

What would it take to transition from the current NAP block grant to a 
better, more responsive hybrid or the traditional SNAP? Should we start 
exploring those options and, if so, how can we begin to move in that 
direction? 

Response: USDA staff has been gathering information to inform a 

potential plan to replace the CNMI block grant with the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) . USDA has identified operational challenges CNMI 
would face, including the need to: 

• comply with all policies and procedures included in SNAP statute and 

regulations ; 

• improve its current eligibility system to support an electronic benefit 

transfer (EBT) system; and 

• increase staff, revise its forms and notices, and implement a quality 

control (QC) system. 

The current CNMI program allows for flexibility to help meet the unique 
needs of this population. In lieu of EBT benefits, CNMI issues separate 
vouchers for locally produced food (including livestock) and for general food 
purchases. Converting to SNAP would require the implementation of an EBT 
platform and would require a fundamental change in the types of benefits 
issued. In addition, transition to SNAP would entail costs for USDA and CNMI 
in the form of benefits and administrative costs for USDA to cover, as well as 
additional administrative costs that CNMI must pay (under the block grant the 
administrative funding is 100 percent Federal, while under SNAP CNMI would 
have to fund 50 percent of its administrative expenses) . Therefore, 
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additional information is required before USDA could make a commitment to a 
transition . 

Ms. DeLauro : When will the agency and Commonwealth re-negotiate the 
Memorandum of Understanding and is that an opportunity to build more 
responsiveness into the current block grant program while other opportunities 
are explored? What would some examples of that include? 

Response: CNMI provides NAP benefits under a block grant administered 

through a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) that, along with an annual budget, 
is negotiated annually. The FY 2013 MOU is still under negotiation. 

The agency that administers NAP, CNMI ' s Department of Community and 
Cultural Affairs (DCCA) , uses the flexibility offered by the block grant to 
customize the program to meet the unique needs of the people of CNMI. Each 
year DCCA and FNS negotiate the MOU, which includes sections governing 
eligibility criteria, program operations, and Che responsibilities of both 
DCCA and FNS. As per the MOU. amendments may be suggested at any time by 
either party, and require the approval of both parties prior to 
implementation. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN BISHOP 

CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 

Mr. Bishop; Your Department's latest report (World Agricultural Supply 
and Demand Estimates, February/2012) forecasts that at the end of this corn 
crop year, there will be little over three weeks of corn usage in inventory. 
This is a precariously-small stockpile of corn to have in the nation's 
cupboard, especially if there are not good and abundant spring rains in 
Midwestern United States. It is projected by some private analysts that 
planted corn acreage could reach over 94 million acres, perhaps even 95 
million acres, up from the 92 million acres last year. Some of this increased 
corn acreage will likely come at the expense of soybeans, also a critical crop 
for domestic livestock and poultry and for export. Also, corn yields per acre 
have stagnated, if not in fact declined, in recent years, albeit weather has 
had a significant impact. 

Has the Department developed contingency plans if there is a continued 
shortfall in the corn harvest this fall? Are there non-environmentally 
sensitive acres in the Conservation Reserve Program that could be made 
available for crop production? What reassurance can you provide that corn 
supplies, corn inventories, and corn prices will return to more normal, more 
acceptable levels in the coming years? 

Response: The information is provided for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

As producers respond to strong market signals, forecasters are 
projecting an increase in Q.S. corn plantings in 2012, with most planted 
acreage projections in the range of 93-95 million acres. Soybean acreage is 
expected to hold steady and wheat area is expected to be up. The combined area 
of corn, wheat, and soybeans is forecast at a record high in 2012. 

Under the assumptions of normal weather and a return to trend yields, 
this corn acreage increase would result in a very large year-to-year gain in 
supply. As evidenced by events of 2011, however, there is always the risk 
that poor weather could result in planting problems and/or below trend yields. 
If such a situation occurs in 2012, we would have another year of tight 
supplies and continued high prices. 

Absent the supply control policies chat ended in the mid-1990s, and the 
lack of government stocks, the Department has no simple levers to offset the 
impact of adverse weather effects. The Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) is 
primarily a conservation program that protects our resources and offers no 
easy solutions to alleviate crop shortages, with relatively little enrolled 
land well suited for corn. Instead, we will continue to rely on the market to 
signal needed adjustments to keep Che market balanced. 

CRP targets only the most environmentally sensitive lands, providing 
wildlife habitat as well as soil, water, and air quality benefits. All lands 
meet statutory eligibility criteria. Contracts on 6.5 million acres expire 
this year, and some of this land may exit Che program. Enrollment is driven 
by economic considerations, including producer expectations about commodity 
prices and rental rates, as well as the environmental benefits associated with 
the land offered for the program. 

High prices are prompting producers to increase corn area and 
production. For example, the crop insurance election price for 2012 corn will 
be about $5.70 per bushel, reflecting the February average of harvest-time 
futures (Chicago Mercantile Exchange (CME) December 2012 contract). If normal 
weather occurs this summer, the actual harvest time price is likely to be much 
lower. The market is, however, retaining a risk premium that will likely 
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reinain, not just through planting, but until mid-summer, when pollination is 
largely complete. 

These high market prices also temper end user demand and encourage 
substitution of alternative grains and products. In contrast to recent years, 
one factor in 2012 is weaker demand for corn by the ethanol sector. 
Domestically, ethanol expansion is slowing, as the gasoline market nears 
saturation at the 10-percent blend level in light of declining gasoline 
consumption. Tn addition, ethanol exports are expected to decline, further 
dampening the use of corn for ethanol. Exports jumped to a record high in 

2011, equal to nearly 9 percent of production, as a shortfall in Brazil 
triggered large purchases of U.S. ethanol. Exports are projected to fall in 

2012 . 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

Mr. Bishop: USDA will be proposing a new rule on competitive foods in 
schools. Fundraising is of particular importance to school systems in light 
of our tightening state budgets. Do you have good information on the value of 
food fundraisers to the schools and how your proposed rule might affect school 
budgets? 

Response: It is not anticipated that the proposed changes would have a 

significant effect on school budgets as a result of food fundraisers. Data 
from the most recent School Nutrition Dietary Assessment study shows that in 
SY 2004-05, fundraisers that sold sweet or salty snacks in school were 
relatively infrequent, with just 11 percent of schools holding such events one 
or more times per week. More than half of all schools, and 39 percent of high 
schools, allowed no fundraisers that sold sweet or salty snacks at all. 

SUGAR SUPPORT 

Mr. Bishop: Progress on the Farm Bill seems unlikely this year, but with 
continued rising commodity prices, what are your thoughts about the current 
U.S. Sugar Program? U.S. producers continue to pay double the world price for 
sugar. Do you believe that it’s time to reform the program? Is it fair to 
both producers and users of sugar? 

Response: As Congress approaches renewing the Farm Bill, it is 

appropriate to examine all commodity programs for what worked and what did not 
work, including the sugar program. At the time the 2008 Farm Bill was 
developed, the outlook was for U.S. sugar supplies to be in surplus with the 
full implementation of NAFTA on January 1, 2008. In response, 2008 Farm Bill 
changes to the sugar program focus on providing adequate support to growers 
through a higher loan rate and introduction of the Feedstock Flexibility 
Program. Instead of surplus, the domestic sugar market has tightened, due to 
factors outside the control of USDA, including a major refinery explosion, a 
poor sugar beet crop, transitional production issues in a new refinery, and a 
tight world market. Together, these factors have resulted in sugar prices 
considerably above support levels. Consequently, USDA has turned its focus to 
providing adequate domestic sugar supplies. 

Unlike other commodities, sugar is managed by supply-control and, as a 
result, the sugar tariff-rate quota (TRQ) is regularly changed to meet 
domestic needs. In fact, USDA viev/s the entry of high tier imports (sugar 
subject to a high tariff) into the domestic market as inconsistent with sugar 
program objectives. Because of inherent difficulties in handling the 
undersupply situation of recent years, we are examining existing authorities 
to change the way we manage TRQ imports so that the program will be more 
transparent, predictable, and balanced for all market participants. 

U.S. sugar prices are substantially higher than world prices, but have 
never been double world price levels. The U.S. raw sugar nearby futures price 
on February 17, 2012, was 17 percent higher than the world raw sugar nearby 
futures price, after adjusting for transportation expenses. Some of this 
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difference could be reduced by increasing the TRQ, or by permitting USDA to 
increase the TRQ earlier in the year than is now permitted by the sugar 
program. Even so, some U.S. premium would likely remain because TRQ imports 
are limited to certain countries. 

BIO- PREFERRED MARKETS 

Mr. Bishop: In Georgia, the forestry sector ranks No. 2 to food 
products in total wages & salaries, and No. 3 in total employment in the 
state. While we have a lot of agricultural industries, we take pride in our 
strong forest products sector as well. Yet, we are seeing declines in the 
industry, as the housing market has hit a record slump and the international 
competition in paper products heats up. The USDA bio-preferred markets 
program, a Farm Bill program designed to help promote agriculture and forest 
"bio-based" products, has the potential to help promote these homegrown forest 
products and help support jobs in rural communities across the state, and yet 
the current program does not allow promotion of most forest products. Do you 
agree that USDA should be promoting forest products just like other bio-based 
products? Will you work with me and others to change the program so that 
forest products are included? 

Response: USDA actively promotes forest products in a number of ways. 

With respect to the BioPreferred program, the legislative history of section 
9002 of the Farm Bill suggests Congress intended to use this program to speed 
the development of new markets for biobased products, rather than to support 
mature markets for products. As described in the conference report 
accompanying the 2002 Farm Bill, the intent of section 9002 "is to stimulate 
the production of new biobased products and to energize emerging markets for 
those products." For this reason, USDA’s regulation outlining the Federal 
procurement preference program, "Guidelines for Designating Biobased Products 
for Federal Procurement," excludes mature markets from the program. USDA used 
the same rationale for excluding mature market products from the voluntary 
labeling program. 

There is, however, no blanket exclusion of forest products from the 
program. Indeed, the BioPreferred program works closely with USDA's Forest 
Products Research Laboratory to identify products that are "new and emerging" 
as set forth in the enabling legislation. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSWOMAN KAPTUR 

SINGLE FAMILY AND MULTI-FAMILY HOUSING PROGRAMS QUESTIONS 

Ms. Kaptur: Please explain in detail why USDA is proposing to 
significantly reduce Direct Loans in favor of Loan Guarantees for the Single 
Family Housing Loan programs and Multi-Family Housing loan programs? 

Response; USDA realizes that rural populations tend to be more 
economically challenged with lower incomes and fewer housing choices than 
their suburban and urban counterparts, and therefore we continue to offer a 
no-down payment homeownership program through both the Single Family Housing 
Guaranteed and Direct Programs. Providing credit in areas that lack private 
investment is a critical function of Rural Development (RD) . To address the 
need for credit - particularly in the rural housing market - RD has 
dramatically increased the Single Family Housing Guaranteed (SFH-G) program in 
recent years, doubling the government's investment from $12 billion in 2010 to 
$24 billion in 2011. The SFH-G program currently operates at a neutral 
negative subsidy rate, which means that we do not need to request BA for the 
$24 billion loan level we are requesting. The negative subsidy rate is a 
result of a combination of current interest rates, the estimated default rate 
of the program, and a fee structure that includes a modest annual and up-front 
fee. These fees offset the cost of the defaults without adding significant 
burden to borrowers; the fees may be financed over the term of the loan. The 
guaranteed program is available to borrowers in the low- to moderate- income 
category. This enables RD to focus the $653 million program level for the 
Single Family Housing Direct program on very low-income applicants, teachers 
and beneficiaries of 523 Mutual Self-help grants to ensure they continue to 
have access to mortgage credit in rural areas. 

The Multi-Family Housing (Mf'H) loan program provides financing for 
rental housing projects for low-income tenants. For the 2013 there is a 
commitment of $34 million for preservation activities, which is expected to be 
leveraged in to a greater amount of assistance based on how it is disbursed 
between the various strategies approved under the pilot program. No funding 
was provided for 515 multi-family housing construction loans because the focus 
of the 2013 Budget for multifamily housing is portfolio management, which USDA 
has found to be achieved more efficiently through the revitalization 
strategies rather than 515 rehabilitation loans. In addition, the 2013 
supports a legislative proposal to codify the pilot program authorities that 
have been in place since 2006. Permanent authorization will allow for formal 
regulations and better oversight of these funds in the future. Multifamily 
housing new construction will be achieved through the guaranteed loan program, 
which does not require budget authority duo to a fee structure that more than 
offsets the estimated defaults in the program, making the program subsidy rate 
negative. The MFH Guaranteed requested loan level is $150 million for 2013. 
This is an increase of $20 million in program level above FY 2012. 

Ms. Kaptur: Has USDA anticipated that there will be less participation 
in the programs by reducing Direct Loans because the government may be willing 
to take on more risky applicants than commercial banks? 

Response: Due to the reduced amount of funding available in the direct 

loan programs, the number of loans and borrowers will decline. However, the 
Single Family Direct loan program anticipates that through regulatory action 
promoting additional support in loan packaging from non-profit organizations 
and targeted lending will ensure that the very low-income, creditworthy 
applicants receive assistance. In addition to the funding available in the 
SFH-D program, the 2013 Budget proposes $24 billion in the Single Family 
Housing Guaranteed Program. 

Ms. Kaptur; Will reducing the Direct Loan program level result in any 
cost savings for USDA? If yes, please describe in detail the potential 
savings and if the savings would result in any employee layoffs. 
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Response: In FY 2013, the Single Family Housing Direct program would 

reduce its budget authority from FY 2012 by about $4 million in FY 2013. The 
cost-savings from the elimination of the Multi-Family direct loan program 
would equal $22 million in budget authority from FY 2012. However, the 2013 
Budget includes increases in program levels for corresponding guaranteed 
programs. In addition, savings generated from the elimination of budget 
authority for multi-family direct are offsetting by increases in preservation 
and rehabilitation activities. As for effects on staff, USDA is in the process 
of streamlining its field office structure, of which RD is a portion, but 
office closures in RD are reflective of the natural efficiencies that have 
been gained from new technologies, which make carrying out the mission of RD 
able to occur with fewer people and offices, not from changes in program 
funding. In addition, given that RD has just completed a comprehensive VERA 
and VSIP effort, no employee layoffs are expected as a result of the 2013 
budget proposals. 


COMMUNITY GARDENS QUESTIONS 

Ms.Kaptur: As a result of redistricting, the Cleveland area was added 

into my Congressional District and I have discovered that community gardens 
are tremendously popular in the area. It is my understanding that in the past 
USDA has pooled money from numerous agencies to support the People's Garden 
Grant Program. Is USDA planning to do so again this year? If yes, how much 
funding does USDA anticipate dedicating to the program and where would the 
funding come from in the budget? 

Response: USDA has provided grants to create community gardens in 
fiscal years 2010 and 2011 under different authorities. In fiscal year 2010, 
the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) operated a $1 million pilot program to 
promote garden-based learning opportunities in schools as authorized by the 
Richard B. Russell National School Lunch Act, and funded by the Agriculture, 
Rural Development, Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 2010. Schools in Washington, New York, Iowa and Arkansas 
who participated in the pilot came from urban, suburban, and rural communities 
and had at least 50 percent of their students qualified to receive free or 
reduced-price school meals. FNS did not receive an appropriation for this 
program for fiscal years 2011 or 2012. In fiscal year 2011, the National 
Institute of Food and Agriculture utilized its existing cooperative agreement 
authority to operate the Peoples Garden Grant Program with funding from 
various USDA agencies. The program was designed to invest in urban and rural 
areas identified as food deserts or food insecure areas, particularly those 
with persistent poverty. Grants totaling $725,000 were made for projects in 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, Maryland, Michigan 
and Ohio. At this time a decision on funding the Peoples Garden Grant Program 
has not been made for fiscal year 2012. 

Ms. Kaptur: Are there any plans to expand on the People's Garden 
Initiative? If yes, please describe in detail what those plans may be and 
what impact they are expected to have. 

Response: USDA is currently considering various ways to 

institutionalize and expand the scope of the initiative to provide assistance 
to vulnerable communities. As you know, a lack of access to fresh and healthy 
food fuels obesity and food insecurity, especially in low-income neighborhoods 
and communities of color — those in greatest need are also at greatest risk — 
in rural and urban areas alike. However, at this time no decisions have been 
made . 


GREAT LAKES QUESTIONS 

Ms. Kaptur: I represent the shoreline of one of the Great Lakes, Lake 
Erie. Water quality data shows that agriculture is one of the largest sources 
of pollution in Lake Erie. While USDA's budget mentions the department is 
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committed to improving the water quality of the Great Lakes it fails to 
provide much detail. Please provide for the record a detailed description of 
what USDA's role will be as it relates to improving the Great Lakes in FY 13. 

Response: The 2013 President's Budget request for the Natural Resources 

Conservation Service (NRCS) proposes approximately $100 million in 
discretionary and mandatory funding for technical and financial assistance to 
work with landowners in the Great Lakes Basin. Site-specific conservation 
practices would improve nutrient, soil and water management to protect water 
quality. Work in 2013 will build upon the conservation practices on private 
lands that are being implemented in 2012. In addition to NRCS resources, 
approximately $23 million will be made available to the agency through an 
interagency agreement with the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) for the 
Great Lakes Restoration Initiative (GLRI) . These funds will be used to 
address non-point source pollution, terrestrial invasive species and wildlife 
habitat in target watersheds of the Great Lakes Basin. NRCS has been 
participating in GLRI since 2010. 

Ms. Kaptur; Does the department plan to conduct any outreach 
activities, such as listening sessions, in an effort to help agricultural 
producers understand the consequences of poor practices on the Great Lakes? 

Response: NRCS is currently working with multiple partners to update 

its outreach plan. This will be used to target and educate landowners, farm 
operators, and others on the use of conservation practices that enhance 
nutrient recovery by crops and that avoid, control, and trap nutrient losses 
before they make their way to the Great Lakes and other water bodies. 

Ms. Kaptur: How is the department planning to coordinate with other 
federal departments and agencies in FY 13 to restore and improve the Great 
Lakes? 


Response: USDA plans to continue its participation in the Great Lakes 

Interagency Task Force (lATF), guided by the Great Lakes Regional 
Collaboration Strategy to restore and improve the Great Lakes. The lATF 
includes 16 Cabinet and agency organizations, including: EPA, APHIS, Forest 
Service, NRCS, NOAA, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Agency for Toxic Substances 
and Disease Registry, U.S. Coast Guard, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Fish & 
Wildlife Service, Geological Service, National Park Service, Department of 
State, Department of Housing and Urban Development, Federal Highway 
Administration, Maritime Administration, and the White House Council on 
Envi ronmental Qua 1 i ty , 

Ms. Kaptur; Please provide a detailed description for the record of 
USDA activities in FY 12 related to improving the quality of the Great Lakes. 

Response: USDA will continue to build on previous years' 

investments in the Great Lakes Region in fiscal year 2012. NRCS will receive 
over $24 million through the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative interagency 
agreement with EPA; over $14 million will go to support conservation 
activities in priority Great Lakes watersheds. The remaining $10 million will 
be targeted to three watersheds, including the Upper Blanchard in Ohio, to 
reduce phosphorus losses to impaired areas of the Great Lakes. The funding 
will provide for increased implementation of conservation pracfices to improve 
water quality. 

USDA also anticipates delivering over $100 million of financial and 
technical assistance within the Great Lakes basin over and above what is 
funded through GLRI in FY 2012. 
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Additionally, USDA has charged a team of NRCS, Agricultural Research 
Service (ARS) , and university scientists with developing recommendations on 
conservation practices for reducing phosphorus transport into Lake Erie. The 
department is committed to acting on those recommendations once they become 
available . 

Ms. Kaptur: Are there any initiatives USDA is planning to undertake in 
FY 12 or 13 related to improving the health of the Great Lakes? If yes, 
please provide a detailed description for the record. 

Response; USDA anticipates that general program and GLRI activities 
will continue in fiscal year 2013 at a level approximately equivalent to those 
in fiscal year 2012, including the $10 million in financial and technical 
assistance that will be targeted for non-point source phosphorus reduction. 
That $10 million is currently prioritized for reducing phosphorus in three 
watersheds {Upper Duck Creek and Upper East River in Wisconsin; Swartz and 
Kearsley Creeks in Michigan; and Upper Blanchard in Ohio). USDA is currently 
working with EPA and USGS to identify edge-of-f ield and in-stream monitoring 
sites within the same phosphorus reduction watersheds to measure progress and 
facilitate adaptive management. 

Additionally, USDA has charged a team of NRCS, ARS, and university 
scientists with identifying and recommending conservation practices for 
reducing phosphorus transport into Lake Erie. The Department is committed to 
acting on those recommendations once they become available. 

FARMERS' MARKETS 

Ms. Kaptur: One of USDA's key performance measures for 2013 is to 
increase the amount of SNAP benefits redeemed at farmers' markets. Please 
describe for the record in detail how USDA is planning to accomplish this? 

Response: It is a USDA priority to ensure that SNAP participants have 

access to the fresh and nutritious food available at farmers' markets, USDA 
looks for opportunities to embrace farmers' market participation, to leverage 
their ability to reach potentially e]igible clients, and to perform nutrition 
education activities. And we have met with success. Over the last three 
fiscal years; 

o The number of direct marketing farmers and farmers' markets 

participating in SNAP has more than tripled. The number increased 
from 753 in FY 2008 to 2,445 in FY 2011. 

o Total SNAP redemptions for farmers' markets and direct marketing 

farmers have quadrupled from $2,740,236 in FY 2008 to $11,725,316 in 
FY 2011. This latter amount is 55 percent more than in FY 2010 
($7,547,028) . 

USDA has streamlined the waiver process that farmers' markets must 
pursue to implement a scrip or bonus incentive demonstration project. The 
scrip project allows markets to redeem benefits for all vendors at the market 
using only one point-of-sale device to issue scrip, token, or receipts. 
Incentive projects provide matching "bonus" dollars for purchases made with 
SNAP benefits. The incentives, funded largely by private foundations, non- 
profit organizations and local governments, are structured to improve the 
purchasing power of low-income families at farmers' markets. The streamlined 
waiver process not only simplifies the process for farmers' markets, but 
reduces the SNAP State agency requirements as well. 

The FY 2012 SNAP appropriation includes $4 million to support the 
purchase of wireless electronic benefit transfer (EBT) equipment for farmers' 
markets. Under regular SNAP rules, EBT equipment is provided free of charge 
and the expense is shared by the SNAP State agency and FNS; however, farmers' 
markets often cannot take advantage of such equipment because it requires 
electricity and a phone line. This funding will alleviate a major barrier to 
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participation. This funding will also complement the Farmer's Market 
Promotion Program grants administered by USDA's Agricultural Marketing 
Service . 


FARMERS' MARKETS QUESTIONS 

Ms. Kaptur: Recent USDA reports show that the number of farmers' 
markets in the United States has tripled in the past 15 years and local food 
sales have grown to $4.8 Billion. What plans does the USDA have to help 
support the growing number of farmers' markets in the U.S.? 

Response: USDA is committed to supporting the success of farmers' 

markets. Department programs with resources totaling more than $50 million 
directly support the establishment, continued viability, and use of farmers' 
markets, including AMS' Farmers' Market Promotion Program (FMPP), Specialty 
Crop Block Grants and Wholesale, Farmers, and Alternative Market Development 
Program, and the FNS Senior Farmers' Market Nutrition Program (SFMNP) and WIC 
Farmers' Market Nutrition Program {WIC FMNP) . Rural Development has supported 
the development, upgrade and maintenance of farmers markets in rural 
communities through the Community Facilities and Rural Business Enterprise 
Development programs. 

Farmers' markets are also supported by other USDA programs which encourage 
the development of local and regional food systems that better connect 
consumers with local farms and create new income opportunities for producers. 
Examples of this work are showcased in the “Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food 
Compass" report that will be submitted to Congress on February 28, 2012. 

The Department is committed to ensuring that all consumers, no matter 
their income level, are able to access fresh products from farmers' markets. 
For example, approximately 12 percent of the funds granted through the FMPP in 
2011 were for new Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) projects to support the 
redemption of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) benefits at 
farmers' markets. The number of farmers markets that accept SNAP benefits 
tripled between 2008 and 2011; by late 2011, over 2,500 markets accepted them. 
SNAP redemption at farmers markets grew by 400 percent over the same time 
period. 

In 2012 and 2013, USDA's Food and Nutrition Service, assisted by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, will launch studies and issue reports 
regarding SNAP participation in three major segments of the farmers market 
industry: the markets themselves, SNAP clients who shop at farmers markets, 
and non-profit organizations that support markets. 

With the resources requested for 2013, USDA plans to capture and utilize 
the knowledge, experience, and lessons learned from funded projects and 
ongoing research to inform the direction of future research and market 
development projects. Such research and market development will help to 
facilitate the continued growth of viable local/regional food systems and 
facilitate increased access within communities to locally and regionally-grown 
fresh food. After 2012, funding for FMPP grants is subject to reauthorization 
in the next Farm Bill. 

LOCAL FOODS QUESTIONS 

Ms, Kaptur: What is in the FY 2013 budget request to support the 
growing trend of local food consumption? 

Response: The FY 2013 budget request will be used to encourage outlets 

for local and regional products, through a variety of programs. For example, 
it includes Farmers Market Promotion Program, Federal State Marketing 
Improvement Program and Specialty Crop Block Grants. The budget request 
continues the Community Food Projects grants and calls for an increase in 
funding for the SARE program, including launching of the Federal- State 
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Matching Grant program to increase sustainable agriculture research, education 
and extension capacity at the state level. Although SARE-funded projects go 
well beyond local and regional agriculture, in 2011, the SAKE program funded 
28 projects looking at local food systems. Projects include successful models 
for local food distribution, safety and feasibility of mobile poultry 
slaughter units, and high-value greenhouse production, among many others. The 
2013 budget request also includes Rural Development programs that have been 
used to develop strong local and regional food systems, including the Value 
Added Producer Grants program, the Business and Industry Loan Program, Rural 
Cooperative Development Grants and Rural Business Enterprise Grants. 

USDA will also continue technical assistance to promote the development 
and expansion of local and regional food distribution. This will permit small 
and mid-size farmers to access and participate in commercial and institutional 
foodservice and retail markets that they otherwise could not access. For 
example, AMS plans to examine the feasibility and efficiencies that can be 
gained through incorporating food hub activities and services at existing 
wholesale market facilities. USDA plans to collaborate with wholesale produce 
market managers and relevant trade association leaders to identify efficient 
uses of existing infrastructure capacity that can provide new market outlets 
for local and regional growers seeking commercial-volume market opportunities. 
Wholesale suppliers and buyers will then be able to maximize value through 
targeted coordination and product differentiation. 

Ms. Kaptur: Over the past several years, the department has worked to 
strengthen local and regional food systems and T commend the department for 
finally recognizing the important role local foods can and will play in the 
future of America agriculture. From my perspective, if Che local foods 
movement is to continue to thrive local food sales will need to continue to 
increase. The 2008 Agricultural Resource Management Survey showed that local 
food sales are highest in urban areas. Does the USDA plan to devote any 
resources Co help connecC local foods producers Co addicional urban areas 
where sales are likely Co be strong? 

Response: USDA has a range of resources to help connect local foods 
producers to urban areas through programs that support the expansion of 
farmers' markets, food hubs, processing facilities, distribution networks, and 
community supported agriculture, as well as support for producers through our 
NRCS Seasonal High Tunnel program and our Beginning Farmer and Rancher 
Development Program, which trains farmers in both rural and urban areas. For 
example, 54 out of 55 U.S. States and Territories requested AMS funding for 
projects related to local and regional foods through the Specialty Crop Block 
Grant (SCBG) program in 2011. With support from the FMPP, SCBG, and Federal- 
State Marketing Improvement Program grants, as well as FNS technical support, 
we have seen a 53 percent increase in the number of farmers' markets since 
2008, to 7,175 at the end of 2011. Over 1,200 markets operate through the 
winter nationwide, an increase of nearly 40 percent since 2010. Winter 
markets help reduce some of the volatility in farmers' seasonal incomes while 
improving year-round access to local foods. 

Our Farm to School Team, a collaborative effort between FNS and AMS, is 
another example of our efforts to link local and regional producers with 
school food assistance programs. The team developed a report based on in- 
depth studies of twelve f arm-to-school programs around the country and the 
agencies also collaborated on a guide for producers and school foodservice 
managers . 

We have also supported stronger local and regional food networks through 
Rural Development's RBEG and Community Facilities loan and grant program. 
Although these grants and loans are restricted to rural areas, they have been 
used to purchase refrigerated trucks and develop local cold storage and 
processing facilities that facilitate marketing to urban areas. 
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Ms. Kaptur: USDA's FY 13 budget request calls for increasing funding for 
the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative (AFRI) to $325 Million, an 
increase of $60 Million. One of the target areas that the funding would be 
used for is nutrition and health, specifically developing and increasing the 
consumption of healthy foods. Given that local foods tend to be healthier 
than processed foods and vegetable, fruit, and nut farms accounted for 65 
percent of local food sales, does the department have any plans to help 
support local food sales should Congress increase funding for the initiative? 

Response: NIFA vjiLl support research, education, and extension through 
the AFRI program to advance science and better understand food systems. Food 
systems are a new approach to examining a very complex set of activities, a 
food chain, which includes animal and plant production systems, marketing, 
distribution, and consumer feedback, for food production. This set of 
activities may be at a local, regional, national, or international level. A 
focus of the program will be to determine how these interrelated activities 
support farmers and ranchers to have greater opportunity to directly market or 
collaboratively market their products within a geographic region closer to 
their operations, thus returning more income directly to them. This work also 
will answer questions such as whether these types of regional food systems can 
provide greater access to high-quality, nutritious food in areas that have 
previously been unsupported by current marketing and distribution systems. 

Not only would these efforts lead to greater financial support of farmers and 
ranchers, but they would also provide food security to a greater population at 
local, regional, and national levels. 

Ms. Kaptur; For FY 13, is USDA planning to conduct further research on 
the various aspects of the local foods movement? If yes, please provide a 
detailed description of any such plans. 

Response: NIFA does not support research with a specific focus on the 
local foods movement. However, it does support relevant research, extension, 
and education, such as that focused on food systems. Food systems are a new 
approach to examining a very complex set of activities, a food chain, which 
includes animal and plant production systems, marketing, distribution, and 
consumer feedback for food production. This set of activities may be at a 
local, regional, national, or international level. The AFRI program supports 
this work. The AFRI program also supports work to enhance the prosperity of 
small and medium-si.’^ed farms, many of which produce food for local 
consumption. Another NIFA program, the Beginning Farmer and Rancher 
Development program, supports efforts to improve the success of beginning 
farmers and ranchers, whose operations may provide food for local markets. 

KNOW YOUR FARMER KNOW YOUR FOOD INITIATIVE 

Ms. Kaptur: It is my understanding that the USDA will be releasing a 
report related to the Know Your Farmer Know Your Food Initiative. When does 
USDA plan to have the report finalized and what will some of its contents 
include? 

Response: USDA plans to submit the "Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food 

Compass"' (KYF Compass) report to Congress on February 28, 2012. In addition, 
USDA will release the "KYF Compass" to the public on February 29, 2012. The 
KYF Compass is an online resource to showcase USDA's efforts and 
accomplishments related to local and regional food systems over the last three 
years. The KYF Compass consists of a U.S. map showing local and regional food 
projects funded by USDA, and an accompanying narrative containing resources, 
case studies, photos and video documenting the impacts of this work. The KYF 
Compass site and map will be regularly re-popuiated with data and case 
studies . 
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Contents of the KYF Compass demonstrate that: 

• Local and regional food is a market opportunity for producers of all 
sizes and types; 

• Investing in local food systems creates economic opportunities for 
producers and businesses by connecting them to enthusiastic local 
consumers; and 

• Investing in local food systems creates opportunities for young and 
beginning producers. For every farm operator under the age of 35, the 
U.S. has six farm operators over 65. We must do more to recruit and 
retain new farmers and ranchers. Because of the capital required to 
start farming, many new producers begin by selling into local and 
regional markets. Some will want to stay there; others will use it as a 
jumping-off point to expand into national or export markets. USDA 
support for local and regional food systems is an important component of 
our efforts to develop a new generation of farmers and ranchers. 

ENERGY QUESTIONS 

Ms. Kaptur: Please provide for the record how many REAP grant/loan 
awards were made in urban areas in FY 12 . 

Response: The deadline for fiscal year 2012 applications is March 30, 

As of today there have been no fiscal year 2012 awards in urban areas for the 
REAP program. In fiscal year 2011, the program funded two projects for 
agriculture producers in urban areas. 

Ms. Kaptur: Please provide for the record the most common type of 
project funded by the REAP program. 

Response: The majority of the projects funded have utilized energy 
efficiency improvements and employed solar technology. Within the energy 
efficiency technology the program has funded more efficient grain handling 
systems, refrigeration systems, HVAC systems, and building envelope 
improvements . 

Ms. Kaptur; How many applications go unfunded because of insufficient 
REAP funding? What is the requested dollar amount of those unfunded 
applications ? 

Response: In 2011 there were 1,723 unfunded applications, totaling 
$112,399,379.50 in grant requests and $52,929,781 in guaranteed loan requests. 
The deadline for fiscal year 2012 applications is March 30, 2012. 

OFFICE OF ADVOCACY & OUTREACH (OAO) QUESTIONS 

Ms. Kaptur: Please provide for the record a list of activities that the 
OAO has undertaken in FY 12. 

Response: I will have the Office of Advocacy and Outreach provide a 

response to this question. 

[The information follows:] 

New and Beginning Tannere Outreach and Coordination; The OAO 

appropriations support the National Program Leader for Small Farms and 
Beginning Farmers and Ranchers. This position replaces the former Office of 
Small Farms Coordination and oversees both the inter-agency USDA Small and 
Beginning Farmer and Rancher Task Force and the Secretary's Advisory Committee 
on Beginning Farmers and Ranchers, and also coordinates internal and external 
strategy and communications across the Department. 
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Coordinated Outreach Information Project t OAO is working to complete a 
suite of outreach materials which will assist in communicating about the top 
issues which our stakeholders have consistently identified as barriers to 
access for USDA programs. The materials will include; 

• Graphic and associated information sheets describing USDA programs and 
resources in a holistic "one-USDA" way from the perspective of users rather 
than the perspective of individual agencies. For example, all conservation 
programs will be discussed as one thematic area, even though the programs 
reside in multiple agencies; 

• Basic inform.ation about taxes for farming {and related non-farming) 
businesses, an introduction to the different types of taxes, the importance 
of Schedule F, and where to go for more information; 

• Basic information about credit, the lending process, constructive credit, 
predatory credit, agricultural credit, and where to go for more 
information; 

• Basic information about land tenure-ship including leases, fractionated 
lands, and basic estate and probate vocabulary, and where to go for more 
information; and 

• Basic information about Native American land tenure, and how the unique 
legal issues with trust lands affect access to USDA programs, and where to 
go for more information. 


Cultural Transformation - Diversity, Inclusion, and Acceesibilitv (CT- 
DIA) ; OAO continues to coordinate and report to the Secretary the 
Department's progress in responding to the Jackson Lewis Civil Rights 
Assessment. OAO has held onsite meetings with community based organizations 
(CBOs) as part of the process to create an implementation plan as a result of 
Jackson. Lewis recommendations. OAO has also presented a briefing to Minor.! ty 
Advisory Committee on Jackson Lewis implementation process. 

Outreach and Aeaiatance for Socially Disadvantaged Farmers and Ranehers 

(OASDFR) Program; Since, October 1, 2011, the OASDFR program has been 
particularly active. The major policy accomplishment for the program has been 
the publishing of the OAO Assistance Regulations (Interim Final Rule) , which 
includes the OASDFR Programmatic Subpart. Also, the FY 12 grant competition 
closed in December 2011, yielding over 200 applications. OAO administered a 
review process, and final selections are imminent. The resulting awards will 
add $19 million to the existing $38,000,000 in obligated funding which 
supports projects essential to improving ownership and operation of farms and 
ranches and promoting equitable participation in available USDA programs. The 
total number of active grants is expected to surpass 100. 

OASDFR projects provide critical assistance and training to African 
American, Hispanic, Native American, and immigrant socially disadvantaged 
farmer and rancher communities, and lead to increased ownership and operation 
of farms and ranches, and more equitable participation in available USDA 
programs. Participants received technical assistance and training in high- 
tunnel hoop house cultivation, cut-flowers and specialty crop production, and 
fish farming alternatives, among several other enterprise activities. 

Likewise, participants received critical property and business transition 
planning assistance, as well as legal assistance for the Pigford and 
keepseagle settlements. Specific assistance in applying to USDA programs at 
the Farm Service Agency, National Resources Conservation Service, Rural 
Development, Risk Management Agency, National Institute of Food and 
Agriculture, and Agricultural Marketing Service was also provided to 
participants . 

Additionally, OAO improved financial reporting compliance for OASDFR 
grantees, which instituted the SF-425 consolidated Federal Financial Report. 
OAO worked directly with colleagues at the Department of Health and Human 
Services, Division of Payment Management, to convert grantees to the new 
reporting form and to do so electronically, fully utilizing the functionality 
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and controls of the web-based HHS Payment Management System. OAO is also 
addressing records management, and is implementing an electronic grants 
management system to efficiently manage documentation, communication, and 
metric tracking needs. 

Strike Force ; OAO serves as the lead office in coordinating the 
Secretary's Strike Force Initiative to focus on outreach assistance in 
persistent poverty rural counties. 

Recognizing that 90 percent of all persistent poverty counties are in 
rural parts of the country, USDA has deployed a cross-agency "Strike Force" to 
better serve persistent poverty communities and socially disadvantaged farmers 
by coordinating activities among all agencies and leveraging expertise v;orking 
with CBO ' s . 

Using existing authorities and programs, cooperative agreements, grant 
agreements, and 2501 resources, USDA has and will continue to more 
strategically utilize community based partners to educate and implement 
service plans while establishing appropriate accountability mechanisms to help 
gauge results, measure efficacy of efforts, and adjust to improve success. 

The enhanced partnerships will increase effectiveness at the local level and 
the additional coordination at USDA among agencies will ensure that the 
department is a more comprehensive and inclusive service provider. 

According to the Census Bureau's 2008 Small Area Income and Poverty 
Estimates (SAIPE) , there exist an increasingly high number of counties that 
have poverty rates of 20 percent or more. Strike Force will target those 
persistent poverty counties to provide program services and support to areas 
that are underserved. 

Strike Force has two facets: Farming and Community Development. OAO is 
committed to improve access to USDA programs and enhance the viability and 
profitability of small farms and ranches, beginning farmers and ranchers, and 
socially disadvantaged farmers and ranchers as well as promote and assist in 
the development and sustaining of rural communities. 

The Strike Force Initiative is focused in the states of Arkansas, 
Colorado, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, and New Mexico. Additional states may 
be added to this list later in FY 2012. 

Higher Education Inatitutiona: 

• Recruitment for degree programs in agriculture, food, natural science, and 
related disciplines during various recruitment events such as college 
fairs, middle and high school visits. Promoted the USDA/1890 National 
Scholars Program to encourage students to pursue degree programs in 
agriculture, food, natural science, and related disciplines and careers 
with the USDA. 

• Outreach and assistance to local farmers, ranchers and community based 

organizations in cooperation with the Extension Service, and mainly the 
USDA agencies FSA, RD, NRCS, RMA, and FS to educate individuals and groups 
of the 1890 Programs and services, as well as to the benefits and 

programs of the 1890 institution and OAO Programs. 

• Promote the USDA/1890 Scholars Program to High School and College students 
interested in agriculture and related sciences. 

Farmworker Offica Currant ActivitieB 2012; Currently the farmworker 
office is working on reviewing the 14204 grant applications. We will be 
setting up a farmworker committee that will consist of one representative from 
each agency within USDA, Each agency will be tasked with reviewing the 
submitted Agricultural Career and Employment applications to see if they match 
with any grant opportunities they may have. Our first meeting is scheduled 
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for March 15th. 

The farmworker office is continuing to work with farmworker groups, to 
help them understand how to best access some of our programs. 

Lastly, we are continuing to work with other Federal agencies i.e.. 
Department of Education, Labor, HHS, and EPA, to coordinate with the 
farmworker groups on certain projects. For example, we are all working 
together to help them plan a Farmworker VJomen's issues conference in 
September . 

Ms. Kaptur: Is the OAO planning on conducting outreach activities to 
encourage urban agricultural farmer and producers to utilize USDA programs? 

If no, please explain why. 

Response: Yes, OAO is conducting outreach activities to encourage urban 

agricultural farmers and producers to utilize USDA programs. I will have OAO 
provide more detail on these activities. 

[The information follows:] 

OAO is assisting in the efforts on urban agriculture such as the projects 
listed below: 

• URBAN -- Specialty Crop Block Grants - These grants are being used to 
expand urban access to specialty crops year-round. For example, in Toledo, 
Ohio, the Center for Innovative Food Technology secured SCBG funding to 
connect beginning specialty crop growers from urban minority communities to 
retail grocers and produce distributors. The Center is also expanding its 
freezing and processing capacity to preserve specialty crops for year-round 
sale . 

• The Center for Innovative Food Technology is a non-profit organization 
and a regional leader in local food system development in northern Ohio. 
It received support through both the Specialty Crop Block Grant program 
(2010) and the Healthy Urban Food Enterprise Development center (2010). 

GIFT is connecting beginning, urban specialty crop growers with local 
marketing options with support from SCBG, developing relationships between 
the producers and local grocery stores and farmers markets. 

In addition, OAO coordinates closely with the Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture on the urban agriculture initiatives. Some examples include: 

• 26" Annual Symposium on the Future of the City "Healthy Sustainable Food 
Systems: A Critical Element for the Urban Development Agenda in the 
Huntsville/Madison County Region". 

• Plans are on the table to develop an urban and community forestry grant 
project for the small cities/communities that make up rural Macon County, 
Currently working with Seed Inc. (Tuscaloosa) and the Dubois Institute 
(Dothan AL) youth programs (urban green space and community gardens. 

OAO is working with community based organizations, such as the Rural 
Coalition in Maryland, to encourage socially disadvantaged farmers and 
ranchers throughout the state to utilize USDA programs and services and 
identify ways to inform new and beginning farmers and ranchers about the 
various programs and services available to them. In addition, the OAO 
identifies community based organizations, such as Common Good City Farm of 
Washington, DC, that connects the rural community with the city community to 
establish a connection/coliaboration between rural and urban farmers. 

Finally, the OAO arranges site visits by USDA agencies, to urban farms. 

Plans are on the table to develop an urban and community forestry grant 
project for the small cities/communities in rural Macon County. 
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Ms. Kaptur: Has the OAO done any outreach in Ohio, particularly in my 
Congressional District? 

Response; Yes, OAO does do outreach in Ohio. I will have OAO provide 
some specific examples. 

[The information follows:] 

Kentucky State University, being the closest 1890 Institution to the 
State of Ohio, has done some networking with organizational contacts and 
individuals in the southern and northeastern (Cleveland) areas of Ohio. OAO 
has sent information to CBOs, aluimi of Kentucky State and High School Systems 
in the Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton areas of Ohio. Kentucky State 
University shares information about OAO and QSDA programs in Ohio. 

Sustainable Agriculture Research, and Education program - NIFA. 

Supporting urban and peri-urban agriculture is a cornerstone of the SAKE 
portfolio. A 2011 SARE grant to the Ohio State University supports research 
into food safety practices by farmer's market managers, producers and 
consumers to develop better v/ays to safely deliver food through direct 
marketing channels. 

As direct marketing of produce and other goods from farmers to 
consumers has expanded in recent years, interest in preventing and 
controlling food safety in these direct marketing scenarios has also grown. 
OSU received SARE funding in 2011 to conduct research on the policies 
established by farmers markets to guide vendor food safety practices and 
provide consistent food safety criteria. The research will support 
farmer's market managers while addressing consumer and producer concerns. 
Expected outcomes include research-based knowledge of producer practices to 
inform food safety recommendations; increased preparedness of farmer's 
market managers in North Central Ohio; and greater confidence in consumer 
acceptance for approaches to food safety at direct marketing outlets. 

SUPPORT FOR URBAN FARMERS & PROCESSORS QUESTIONS 

Ms. Kaptur: Please provide for the record a list of activities USDA has 
undertaken in FY 12 and plans to undertake in FY 13 in order to support 
farmers and producers located in urban areas. 

Response: USDA has a number of programs that support many aspects of 
urban agriculture. These programs provide producers financing and technical 
assistance to expand their operations, to improve their marketing 
opportunities through regional food hubs and farmers markets, and to develop 
innovative techniques unique to their needs. 


These programs include: 
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USDA Agency 

Programs 

Agricultural Marketing 
Service 

• 

Farmers Market Promotion Program 
grants 


• 

Specialty Crop Block Grants 


• 

Federal-State Marketing 

Improvement Program 

Food and Nutrition 
Service Programs 

• 

WIC and Senior Farmers' Market 
Nutrition Programs 

National Institute of 
Food and Agriculture 

• 

Community Food Projects 


• 

Beginning Farmer and Rancher 
Development Program 


• 

Sustainable Agriculture Research 
and Education Program 


• 

Small Business Innovation Research 
Program 

Rural Development 

Programs 

• 

Business and Industry Guaranteed 
Loans 


• 

Value-Added Producer Grants 


• 

Rural Energy for America Program 

Natural Resources 
Conservation Service 

• 

EQIP-Environmental Quality 

Incentives Program - High Tunnel 
oractice 

Forest Service 

* 

Urban and Community Forestry 

Program 


Additional details are provided for the record below. 

[The information follows:] 

AMS and FNS: USDA will continue to expand healthy, local food access in 
urban areas through Electronic Benefits Transfer (EBT) at farmers markets, 
which is facilitated by FNS and funded by AMS programs such as Farmers Market 
Promotion Program (FMPP) and Specialty Crop Block Grants (SCBG) . FNS 
initiated a program for FY12 to fund EBT technology at the markets and also 
provides coupons for farmers market purchases through the WIC Farmers Market 
Nutrition Program and Senior Farmers Market Nutrition Program. AMS and FNS 
also collaborate on a Farm to School Team that supports the marketing of urban 
and rural agricultural products to local school districts. 

USDA will also continue to work to connect rural and urban farmers with retail 
outlets in underserved communities through programs such as ams ' s Specialty 
Crop Block Grants and the Federal-State Marketing Improvement Program (FSMIP) . 
One example of AMS efforts to connect farms and urban communities is a FSMIP 
matching grant awarded in 2011 to Massachusetts to explore ways to effectively 
move local food products from farms and wholesale markets to inner-city corner 
stores . 

KIFA: We will continue to train beginning producers, including those in 
urban areas, through our Beginning Farmer and Rancher Development Program 
under NIFA. In the past, this program has funded training to expand economic 
opportunities related Co urban agriculture in low-income communities. 

Research through several USDA channels, including NIFA's Small Business 
Innovation Research program, will continue to benefit urban communities. Among 
other outcomes, this research helps develop new ways to bring healthy, local 
farm products to urban retail outlets. 

Supporting urban and peri-urban agriculture will continue to be a cornerstone 
of Che SAKE portfolio. Previous SAKE projects include successful models for 
local food distribution and high-value greenhouse production, among many 
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Others. Community Food Project grants under NIFA support efforts such as urban 
gardens . 

Rural Development: In 2011, the Rural Energy for America Program 
expanded its eligibility requirements to include urban agricultural producers, 
and a Notice of Funds Availability for this program was published in the 
Federal i^egister in 2012. The Business and Industry Guaranteed Loan (BScI) 
program can be used in urban areas for projects that support local food and 
serve an area with limited access to affordably, healthy foods and have a high 
rate of hunger or food insecurity or a high poverty rate, and in particular 
when the project is proven to provide a benefit to rural areas. Finally, the 
Value Added Producer Grant program, which can be used to develop businesses 
which add value to agricultural commodities, is available for urban producer 
applicants . 

NRCS: We plan to continue our successful Seasonal High Tunnel practice 
under the Environmental Quality Incentives Program. These high tunnels serve 
producers in both rural and urban areas and help them extend the growing and 
marketing season while conserving resources. 

Forest Service: The Forest Service Urban and Community Forestry program 
utilizes vacant land in urban areas for productive orchards. 

In addition to these programs, we have strengthened our overall 
coordination on local and regional food systems through USDA's Know Your 
Farmer, Know Your Food initiative. KYP2 is a USDA-wide management initiative 
to encourage collaboration across existing programs and agencies; to improve 
our response to Congressional mandates related to local and regional food; and 
to increase the transparency and effectiveness of existing programs. Through 
this initiative, we have been able to bring information to farmers, ranchers, 
food businesses, academics and non-profits about USDA's loan and grant 
programs and how they can support regional and local food systems, including 
in urban areas . 

Ms. Kaptur: Does USDA's budget request include any funding for 
supporting urban greenhouse initiatives? 

Response; While USDA does not have any one program that is specifically 
dedicated to "urban greenhouse initiatives," a variety of programs have 
components that can support these types of projects. 

For example, NRCS' Environmental Quality Incentives Program has provided a 
pilot program that provided cost-share support for the construction of high 
tunnels {hoop houses). As of 2012, the pilot program has been converted to a 
permanent national offering. Urban applicants who meet eligibility 
requirements in line with NRCS' conservation mission have received this cost- 
share support in the past. 

The 2013 budget also includes funding for the Rural Energy for America 
Program and the Value Added Producer Grant program, both of which have the 
capability to support greenhouse projects. NIFA's Sustainable Agriculture 
Research and Education program has in the past supported research into high- 
value greenhouse production and SAKE grants are available to urban and peri- 
urban applicants. 

AMS grant programs, including the Farmers Market Promotion Program 
(FMPP) , Federal-State Marketing Improvement Program, or Specialty Crop Block 
Grants (SCBG) could be used to support efforts to develop urban greenhouses. 
Funding for FMPP and SCBG grants was provided by the 2008 Farm Bill; funding 
for 2013 is subject to reauthorization in the next Farm Bill. 

Ms. Kaptur: What programs does USDA use to fund urban agriculture 
projects? 
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Response: USDA has many programs which have an impact on farmers and 

producers in urban areas and support urban communities. Through the Urban and 
Community Forestry Program under USDA's Forest Service, cities are growing and 
harvesting orchards in public spaces. NRCS' Environmental Quality Incentives 
Program provides cost-share support for high tunnels, or hoop houses, and 
several of these high tunnels have been built in urban areas. 

NIFA has several programs that can support urban agriculture. Community 
Food Projects support low- income communities in meeting their food needs, 
including the development of urban gardens. NTFA's Beginning Farmer and 
Rancher Development Program supports training for beginning producers, 
including some in urban areas. The Sustainable Agriculture Research and 
Education Program provides grants to support a variety of projects, including 
urban and peri-urban agriculture. Finally, the Small Business Innovation 
Research Program supports research and development for innovative small food 
and farming businesses, which can include producers in urban areas. 

Rural Development also has programs that can support urban agriculture. 
In 2011, USDA expanded the eligibility requirements for agricultural producers 
under the Rural Energy for America Program to include producers in urban 
areas. Also under Rural Development, the Business and Industry Guaranteed 
Loan (B&I) program can be used in urban areas for projects that support local 
food and serve an area with limited access to affordably, healthy foods and 
have a high rate of hunger or food insecurity or a high poverty rate, and in 
particular when the project is proven to provide a benefit to rural areas. 

The Value Added Producer Grant program, which can be used to develop producer- 
owned businessevs which add value to agricultural conmoditiGs, is available for 
urban applicants. 

We have also funded urban agriculture projects through AMS's FMPP and SCBG 
programs. FMPP Grants involving urban agriculture include: 

• Florida - Roots in the City, Inc., Miami, FL, to expand and enhance its 
existing EBT program: 1) to plant an urban garden that will supplement 
product supply at the Overtown Farmers Market; 2) allow the market to 
extend its hours; 3) expand the growing capacity; 4) purchase growing 
supplies and materials and 5) add a part-time horticulturist and additional 
staff . 

• Kansas - Kansas City Center for Urban Agriculture, Kansas City, KS, to 
provide training and business development support for refugees and low- 
income families, and to develop Che Juniper Garden Farmers Market and other 
markets for urban growers in low-income neighborhoods in Kansas City. 

• Missouri - Missouri River Communities Network, Columbia, MO, for the 
development of an urban farm and an on-site farmers market and other local 
sales outlets which will serve as an economic, educational, and cultural 
centerpiece for a mid- to low-income community. 

• Wisconsin - Growing Power, Inc., Milwaukee, WI, to implement a commercial 
urban agriculture training program designed to train and mentor urban, 
peri-urban, and rural farmers, to improve their profitability and increase 
low-income consumers' access to healthy, nutritious, and locally produced 
food. 

Specialty Crop Block Grants involving urban agriculture include: 

• District of Columbia - Partner with College of Agriculture, Urban 
Sustainability and Environmental Sciences in city-wide education, 
training and recreational activities to increase the scale of urban 
specialty crop production, distribution and use in food preparation. 

• West Virginia - Urban Farmer Training Center - Partner with the East 
Wheeling Community Gardens to expand its education and outreach program 
to low-income and at-risk youth to include strategic producer training, 
which will demonstrate the viability of innovative urban agriculture. 
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• Nebraska - Young Urban Farmers - Partner with Community CROPS to provide 

educational opportunities that are derived from first-hand experience to 

youth to develop skills involved with planning, growing, and selling 

specialty crops. 

Ms. Kaptur: Is USDA developing or implementing any plans to connect 
agricultural processors to urban growers? 

Response: USDA has recognized a shortage of processing facilities for 

urban growers. We have promoted programs that support Che development of new 
processing facilities, which can help connect agricultural processors to urban 
growers. For example, in Toledo, OH, the Center for Innovative Food 
Technology used Specialty Crop Block Grant funding to connect beginning 
specialty crop growers from urban minority communities to retail grocers and 
produce distributors. The Center is also expanding its freezing and processing 
capacity Co preserve specialty crops for year-round sale. 

USDA is also working to help develop food hubs, which offer sound 
infrastructure support to producers across Che country and help build a 
stronger regional food system. Many producers, especially small and medium 
sized growers, face significant challenges when it comes to aggregation, 
distribution, processing, storage, and marketing. Food hubs provide a variety 
of services as a central coordinator of supply chain logistics. 

For instance, food hubs can; 

• aggregate local produce from many small farmers into orders to satisfy the 
requirements of large buyers for source- identified locally and regionally 
grown food, 

• prepare and process regional foods specifically for institutional buyers 
like schools and hospitals, 

• increase access to fresh healthy foods by widening the distribution 
opportunities for many small and midsize producers, and 

• develop group branding and certification schemes that add immediate value 
to the products being sold and provide a level of food integrity expected 
by buyers and their customer base. 

Ms. Kaptur: Is USDA developing or implementing any plans to connect 
urban agricultural processors to rural farmers? 

Response: USDA has recognized a shortage of processing facilities for 
urban growers and has promoted programs that support the development of new 
processing facilities. These can connect urban agricultural processors to 
rural growers. These programs span several USDA agencies, and include the 
Farmers Market Promotion Program and Specialty Crop Block Grant program under 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, and the Rural Business Enterprise Grant 
Program under Rural Development. 

For example, FamilyFarmed.org in Illinois used a Specialty Crop Block 
Grant to create a business plan for a pack house located in Central Illinois 
that aggregates, stores, markets, and distributes specialty crop products from 
area farms to Illinois wholesale buyers, and to establish a network of 
Illinois fruit and vegetable growers committed to scaling up production for 
this market. 

USDA's food hub work also helps connect processors and local producers. 
For example, AMS works closely with Detroit's Eastern Market, which functions 
in part as a hub to aggregate products from local producers. Last year, 

Eastern Market connected a Michigan tortilla maker with Michigan corn growers, 
providing new marketing opportunities and strengthening the local food system. 
AMS recently entered into a cooperative research agreement with Eastern Market 
to expand their marketing activities. 
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FARM LOANS 

Ms. Kaptur: What percent of Farm Operating Loans are awarded to farmers 
and producers in urban areas in FY 11, FY 10 and FY 09? 

Response: FSA does not track loans based on whether the farm is in an 
urban or rural setting; FSA loans are available to farmers regardless of the 
farm's location. FSA is aware of the increasing opportunities for agriculture 
in urban areas and is committed to use all its authorities to support and 
assist urban producers. In particular, FSA farm loan staff members are 
actively reaching out to community based organizations (CBOs) and interest 
groups to assure that urban farmers and potential urban farmers are aware of 
FSA farm loan programs. 

Ms. Kaptur: What percent of Farm Ownership Loans are awarded to farmers 
and producers in urban areas in FY 11, FY 10 and FY 09? 

Response: As stated previously, FSA does not track loans based on 
whether the farm is in an urban or rural setting; FSA loans are available to 
farmers regardless of the farm's location. 

Ms. Kaptur: Of the Farm Operating Loans made in Ohio, how many went to 
farmers and producers in urban areas and what was there dollar value in FY 11? 

Response: As stated previously, FSA does not track loans based on 
whether the farm is in an urban or rural setting; FSA loans are available to 
farmers regardless of the farm's location. However, following is a table that 
shows both the number and dollar amount of Farm Operating loans made in Ohio. 

[The information follows:] 


Ohio Farm Operating Loans 

FY 2011 Actual 

Loans Obligated 

FY 2011 Actual Loan 
Levels ($000) 

Direct Farm Operating 

191 

S6,747 

Guaranteed Farm Operating 

190 

22,345 

Total Loan Levels for Ohio 

381 I 29,092 


Ms. Kaptur: Of the Farm Ownership Loan made in Ohio, how many went to 
farmers and producers in urban areas and what was there dollar value in FY 11? 

Response: As stated previously, FSA does not track loans based on 
whether the farm is in an urban or rural setting; FSA loans are available to 
farmers regardless of the farm's location. However, following is a table that 
shows both the number and dollar amount of Farm Ownership loans made in Ohio. 

[The information follows:} 


Ohio Farm Ownership Loans 

FY 2011 Actual 

Loans Obligated 

FY 2011 Actual Loan 
Levels ($000) 

Direct Farm Ownership 

125 

$15,423 

Guaranteed Farm Ownership 

772 

199,136 

Total Loan Levels for Ohio 

897 

214,559 


Ms. Kaptur: How many Farm Ownership and Farm Operating Loans were made 
in Toledo, OH and Cleveland, OH and what was there dollar value in FY 11, FY 
10, FY 09? 

Response: A manual review was performed in Ohio and determined that FSA 
has not made any loans within the city limits of Toledo or Cleveland for 
fiscal years 2009 through 2011. 
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